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Publishers’ Preface. 




BABtr Bipin Ohandra Pal needs no 
introduction to his fellow-countrymen 
in India. But T/e feel as if a few words 
of introduction might be welcome by 
the foreign readers for whom the pre- 
sent volume is specially intended. And 
the publishers can do no better to meet 
this need, than reproduce here a very 
appreciative Character Sketch of Mr. 
Pal by Mr. 'W. T. Stead that appeared 
in the last October number of his Re- 
view of Re'^ ;ws. ' This Sketch wiU give 
the European reader some idea of the 
Author, who, as the Modern Review, 
thr premier English Monthly of India, 
once said, “has, of all Indian politasiaflis 




a most thorough grasp of Indian socio- 
logy and civilisation.” 

Mr. BIPIN CHANDRA PAL: 

N JLTIONJLLIST-IMPERIALIST* 


xlfter spending three years in this country in a 
condition of almost enfoi-ced exile Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal has returned to India. He sailed for Bombay 
on the 20th of last month. Mr. Pal, who, formerly 
editor of New India^ was one of the leaders of the 
Indian National movement, was also closely connec- 
ted with the attempt to foster the national spirit by 
boycotting foreign goods. Hi« patriotism, although 
much appreciated by his fellow-countrymen, was 
not regarded in the same light by the Government, 
ai^d Mr. Pal, like many a better man, had to spend 
a certain period of his novitiate in gaol. Shortly 
after his release he left India and came to this 
country, where he has been pretty constantly in 
evidence as a speaker on Indian topics, particularly 
those connected with Hindu philosophy. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE. 

I have had the pleasure of Mr. Chandra PaFs 
acquaintance since his arrival in this country, and 
I feel sincere regret at his departure. None of 
the Indian Nationalists who have come to this* 
country of late years have left quite such a good 
impression upon my mind, for Mr, Pal, while never 
abating in the least the fervour of his Nationalist 
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aspirations, lias a width of outlook and a well- 
balanced impartial judgment which is rare to find 
in any man, let alone in a Nationalist who has 
suffered imprisonment for his cause. I have heard 
Mr. Pal lecture, and I have met him frequently at 
my own house, where he has ever been an honoured 
and a welcome guest. Now he has left England 
there is no one who can exactly fill his place. 

HIS ACTIVITY IN BRITAIN. 

Mr. Chandra Pal has lectured a good deal for 
the Ethical Society, especially in London and the 
provinces. He has also taken an active interest in 
the propaganda of the Labour and Radical Parties. 

As a speaker he is fluent ; his voice is good and 
resonant, and he is very quick at what the Scotch 
call the *Sip-tak\” As a lecturer and political 
speaker he has been very popular, and his gift 
of exposition is such that even his lectures upon 
Hindu philosophy have succeeded in holding audL 
enoes among whom philosophy of any kind was not 
exactly a daily study. Mr. Chandra Pal, so far 
from having any reason to complain of lack of 
sympathy on the part of the common people of this 
country, takes back with him to India grateful 
reminiscences of unfailing hospitality and a courte- 
ous anxiety to hear the Nationalists^ point of view 
from a Nationalist leader. He has, of course, been 
thrown mostly among Labour men. Socialists, Home 
Rulers, and more or less advanced thinkers of our 
people, and this imay .a(5caunfc for \ 
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never onoc during his sojourn umongsfe us has ho 
experienced the slightest discourtesy, nor has he 
been conscious of suffering any disability on account 
of his nationality or his colour. 


INDIA MUST DEVELOP ALONG HER OWN LINES. 

I have also endeavoured always to teach both 
to the English and to the Hindus that Indians 
future must be a matter of national development. 
We do not wish Parliamentary or any other institu- 
tions to be imposed upon us from without ; we wish 
to evolve our own institutions in harmony with our 
national history and our national characteristics, 
I have been much misunderstood by those who are 
clamouring for Colonial self-government in India, 
as in Canada or Australia. The fundamental bases 
upon which self-government rests in these Domini- 
ons are not to be found in India. In the self- 
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governing Dominions the population is for the inost 
part of Bi'itish stock, allied to you in race, religion, 
literature and traditions. They are bone of your 
bone and flesh of your flesh. To assume that 
institutions which can safely be granted to such 
people can also be conceded to races which have 
nothing, either ethically or ethnically, in common 
with you is preposterous. We have to recognise 
facts as they are, and to realise that in a political 
controversy it is well to be honest and frank, and not 
to veil a demand for one thing under the pretence of 
wanting a very different thing, 

WANTED-A SPIRITUAL REVIVAL. 

‘‘ What I want in India,'’ said Mr. Chandra Pal, 
“ is the growth of a great spiritual revival among 
the people. This has already begun. India's power 
lies in the realm of thought rather than in the realm 
of matter. The more our people can be infused and 
enthused with the ideas of the great teachers who 
have moulded the thought and life of successive 
generations of Indian people, the more potent will be 
their influence on outside nations, the more close 
their internal union in spiritual brotherhood. So 
far the Indian national movement has not any 
vitality or any hope of success ; that secret must be 
sought in the fact that it is a religious revival, a 
revival free from fanaticism, but rich in its promise 
of political as well as of spiritual benefit to our 
people." 
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I said to Mr. Pal, “ If that is what you have 
tried to teach us, what have we succeeded in tea* 
ching you 

WHAT HE HAS LEARNED HERE. 



I will be quite frank with you,” said Mr. PaL. 

I have learned a great deal in the three years, but 
one thing more than all else stands out before my 
mind. lam more deeply impressed than ever I 
was with the immense influence which might be- 
wielded in the future of the history of the world by 




Britain and India acting together. Such co-opera- 
tion must be, of course, based upon a recognition 
of the right of India to be treated as a free and 
equal partner and not as a free dependent in the 
Empire. Let us suppose that the British Govern- 
ment in India were to be reconstituted on a basis 
which would give the freest possible scope of self- 
fulfilment to India, and yet continue the Association 
known now as the British Empire. It would be a 
federal constitution, the freedom of the federated 
parts being realised in and through the unity of 
the federal whole. Such a partnership between 
Great Britain and India, speaking as a man who 
has the broadest interests of humanity at heart, 
would be preferable to an isolated independence for- 
India, 

BRITAIN’S NEED OF INDIA. 

If, for instance, the Almighty were to offer 
me in one hand an isolated independent India, a. 
sovereign State entirely free from all connection 
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with other States, and in the other, hand -were to 
offer an India nnited with Great Britain ami her 
Colonies and Egypt in terms of loyah' partnerahip 
, based on freedom .and justice, I would unhesitatingly 
■choose the latter rather than the former. ; I ha 
been led to this by refleGting upon the great prob- 
lems which threaten to con¥iil8e the world in 
near future. These problems are three in nimiber. 
There is, first, the problem of the white against the 
coloured races. All over the world the white 
seem to be' eoBiing together, sliou]d.er to' shot,iHer, 
preparing for an inevitable conflict with the more 
numerous, but at present politically dependent, 
people,; with coloured shins. : The second tpmstion h 
;,that of '' Fan-Islamism. ' Yox,i are inelinecl to belittle' 
the significance of a Mahomedan revival. I tell you 
that you , are making a mistake. There",' is latent 'in 
' Islam the capacity for great spiritual intentlfieatioii, 
which may flame out all over the world in a w*ay 
which may confound all your polities. TliC thirfl 
question is that of the Mongolian fjonfedeniey. 
One-fourth of the human race lies in the Chinese 
reservoir, inert, motionless at present ; but fcliera 
Is a stirring in the placid waters, and %rho cari tell 
what will result if the Chinese should emerge from 
their age-long seclusion and compete with the other 
races for the commerce tmd control of tlic? wr»rld ! 

THE HOPE OF THE Wmvm. 

** These three problems are among the unsettlal 
questions which have no mercy for the peace of 


nations. Yet in all three it seems to me that Britain 
and India united will be able to exercise a far more 
potent influence for the avoidanee of war and the 
arrangement of some modus vivendi than could be 
done either by Britain alone or by India alone. It 
is in the combination of Britain and India that my 
hope of the future lies. I object to call it an 
Empire. I would rather call it a co-operative part- 
nership. Such a co-operative partnership bebw^een 
Great Britain and India would enable the partners 
to interpose with unequalled authority as peace- 
makers whenever there threatened to come a clash 
between the white and coloured races. From the 
wealth of their experience they could afford exam- 
ples to the others as to the composing of differences 
and the removal of prejudice. So it is in relation 
to the Pan-Islamic danger. The backbone of Pan- 
Islamism lies in India. A dim consciousness of 
the importance of the Mahomedan element is 
penetrating e^n now the minds of our rulers, but 
a contented and self-governing India and Egypt on 
co-operative lines with great Britain would remove 
the Pan-Islamic menace, if not entirely, at least 
more effectively than by any other means that man- 
kind has yet conceived. 

‘‘ Upon the teeming millions of Chinese the 
influence of the British-Indian co-partnership would 
be exercised chiefly from the spiritual influence of 
India, but that is a more remote question. The 
clash between the white and coloured races and the 


-danger of Pan-Islamism are immediately pressing 
dangers, and to cope with them both no instriiment 
could be calculated to produce such good results as 
.a co-operative union between Britain and India.^’ 

A CO-OPERATIVE PARTNERSHIP. 

“ What would you say were the conditions of 
such a co-operative partnership I said. . 

Absolute equality and justice,’’ said he. In- 
dia would not bo sacrificed to Britain nor Britain 
sacrificed to India.” 

“ But how would that work out in relation to 
the Colonies, who certainly do not treat their Indian 
fellow-subjects with either equality or justice ?” 

“That is very simple,’* said Mr. Pal. “ I recog- 
nise fully that it is impossible for you to compel 
the self-governing Dominions to treat their Indian 
fellow-subjects with equality , and justice. But a 
self-governing India would do it easily. For what 
is there to hinder the Indian Government enforcing 
against all British subjects resident in the Domini- 
ons the same regulations, if they wish to come to 
India or trade with India, that they indict upon 
Indian subjects who wish to go to South Africa or 
Australia ? We would prefer equality on a basis of 
equal rights, but if we cannot have equality on the 
basis of equal rights, let us have equality on the basis 
of equal wrongs. That is to say, let every South 
African or Australian who visits India be subjected 
to exactly the same indignities and disabilities that 


South Africans and Australians deem it wise tO‘ 
inflict upon Indians. At present, while they inflict 
all manner of disabilities upon our people, the 
British Indian Government accords to them all the 
liberties which are enjoyed by the citizens of the 
United Kingdom, which rarely admits Indians to all 
the advatages of citizenship/' 

The icda is worth while thinking over, and T 
heartil}’' commend these remarks of Mr. Chandra 
Pal, not only to his own countrymen in India, but 
especially te the Anglo-Indian rulers in that country 
and to the colonists, who at present imagine they 
can have everything their own way in dealing with 
the Indians. Mr. PaTs claim for equality in disa- 
bilities if they cannot have equality in privileges 
is undeniably just, and may some day be enforced 
in a fashion which may compel some high-flying' 
gentlemen in our Dominions to reconsider their 
position. Apart from that, Mr. Pal's views as to 
the desirability, in the interest of humanity, of 
the close working partnei-ship between Britain and 
India are well worthy of the consideration of the 
statesman and the philosopher, regardless of nation- 
ality. 


Author’s Apologia. 

This book is very far indeed, from 
what it should have been. 

To many people it will seem to lack 
that presentation of details without 
which it is not easy to understand the 
idealities underlying every culture and 
civilisation. No one can regret this 
deflSciency more than I do. 

hi(^:’life and :sdhBpira“^ 
tion, I shall try to remove it in a 
subsequent volume, which will apply 
the generalisations presented here to 
the interpretation of the social and 
economic life and institutions of the 

;• yfh'liresentdng^ 

Soul of India, I may be accused of 
sectarian prepossessions. But Krishna 
is not here presented as a sectarian 
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Ideal ; but as the Principle and Per- 
sonality in and through whom, as in 
the past so also in the present and even 
in the future, the great Indian Synthesis 
was, is being, and will be worked. 

The Soul of Europe and America is 
Christ: the Soul of India is, in the 
same way, Sree Krishna. 

The articles in Part II. appeared in 
the Modern Revieio above the name of 
E. Willis. 
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From thee Lord ! each day, 

A present God thou ai% and none 
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In sport or playful mood. 

This heart with thoughts thou e^4r dost fill 
This tongue with speech providest still, 

I know not ill or good. 
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LETTER I. 



fundamental considerations. 


PSRSOKAL AND PREFATORY, 

I AM sincerely thankful that you 
are not coming out to India this season. 
You will, perhaps, think it eruel of m© 
to be so glad at what must hare been 
a sore disappointment to you. But 
though I did hot actually dk^Uiage 

you, I neTer really liked the idea of 
your coming iio see us just yet. The 
tliaeis not yet, my^ child,.- 



could profitably come face to face witli 
our life and institutions. There is as yet 
a verv large element of poetic fancy in 
your admiration for India. You haye 
read something of our past history and 
achieyements and haye been profoundly 

of our 

Indeed, it is a 


impressed yith the granneur 
ancient ciyilisation, 
commonplace of present day European 
thought, to speak in high terms of our 
past. Eyen Mr. Theodore Rooseyelt 
could not refuse to admit that we were 
highly eiyilised at one time, though 
that high and ancient eiyilisation has, 
somehow “ gone crooked ” in our day. 
This is the general European estimate 
of modern India. I know you strongly 
resented the flighty utterances of the 
ex- American President. But yet I 
am not sure whether eyen to you, direct 
and liying contact with our present life 
and habits would not come as something 
of a rude shock. Few Europeans 
haye had a greater loye and regard for 
Indian thought and life than the late 
Prof. Max Muller. Yet eyen Max 
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Muller refused all through his life to 
eome out to India, lest his idealism 
should be destroyed Ijy our present day 
actualities. Max Muller’s appreciation 
Vvas essentially intellectual. Yours, I 
Tcnow, is much deeper ; it is spiritual. It 
is the special privilege of your sex to 
seize the spiritual where we, mere men, 
even at our Ijest, can rarely go beyond 
the intellectual. But still ei^’en you re- 
quire a further period of aloofness and 
training to be able to truly enter into 
the inner spirit of our complex life and 
culture. This is why I am so glad 
that you are not coming out to India 
so soon. Cherish your virgin romance 
religiously. Seek not, my child, to lift 
the veil off the face of this Beautiful 
Mystery before the due term of your 
novitiate is over. I want j'ou to come 
to us not as a toiirist, nor as a mere 
student, but as a pilgrim, hi love and 
reverence; for it is only then that you 
will be able to know what India is today, 
what she was hi the past, and what, 
in the Providence of God, she must be 
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in tlie near future, to be able to fulfil 
her cliTinely-ordained mission to that 
Unirersal Humanity towards which, 
consciously or unconsciously, the nations 
of the world are moying so fast in our 
time. 

ENGLISH WORKS ON INDIA. 

You want to know what books I 
would recommend to you to help you in 
your further study and understanding 
of our life and thought. Trutli to say, 
there is not one that I know of which 
I would wish you to read now. There 
is no dearth of English books on India. 
They are the works of Anglo-Indian 
officials and European tourists. Every 
publishing season in London and New 
York is adding to their number. I can 
not say that I have read them all. 
But in a general way I am fairly ac- 
quainted with the character of these 
books, and I may say without offence, 
that none of these reveal the real soul 
of India. Their authors are not to 
blame for it. Most of them have done 
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tlieir best. And it is not tlieir fault 
that they had not the right key for 
opening our door. 

These books may be broadly divided 
into three classes. The first deal 
largely with ancient India. They are 
written by European Orientalists. Max 
Muller and Monier Williams, Macdo- 
nald and Ehys Davis and others in our 
day; Sir William J ones, HoraceHayman 
Wilson, and Muir and others in the early 
eighteenth century, have given to the 
English-speaking world the result of 
their lifelong studies in ancient Sans- 
krit literature or Indo-Aryan civilis- 
ation. Christian Missionaries from the 
days of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 
have tried frequently to discuss the 
religious life and institutions of our 
land. Anglo-Indian officials have also 
placed on record, now and again, their 
impressions and memories of the coun- 
try where they spent the greater part 
of their active life. But I know not of 
one single book among all these that 
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has seized the full truth and reality of 
our life and culture. The best of these 
are like Max Muller’s “India Mhat It 
Can Teach Us,” the ^Yorst, I tliink, are 
like Sir J. 13. Eees’s “Real India.” 

THE IS7ERPRETATION OF INDIA BY ORIENTALISTS. 

Max Muller and other Orientalists 
Icnow something, no doubt, of our past, 
and speak in terms almost of exaggera- 
ted admiration of that past. But almost 
invariably they leave the sad impres- 
sion upon the reader’s mind that all 
that they say are mere matters of 
ancient history, have an academic and 
antiquarian interest only, but no refer- 
ence to the actualities of the present; 
and that though India was, undoubtedly, 
highly civilised at a time when the 
puissant nations of the modern world had 
scarcely emerged out of primitive bar- 
barism, the India of to-diy is not only 
different from the India of the Vedas, 
the Upanishads or the great Epics, but'j 
has i; retrievably fallen away from that 
6 
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Mgli position. Max Muller was so 
keenly conscious of this pitiful disparity 
between ancient and modern India, that 
he persistently refused, as I hare said, 
to come to this country, lest his dream- 
picture of our land and people should 
be cruelly destroyed. The fact of the 
matter really is that neither Max 
Muller nor any other European Orien- 
talist' has been able to seize the true 
course of historic eyolution in India. 
Not one of them, so far as I know, has 
been able to grasp the truth that age 
after age, and epoch after epoch there 
have been eyolution and progress in 
India as elsewhere, that this process of 
progressive evolution was never stop- 
ped at any period of our Mstory and it 
is going on as much to-day as it did at 
the time of the Yedas, the Upanishads, 
or the Epics. And their failure to re- 
cognise this elementary fact has vitiated 
all their judgment of Indian life and 
civilisation. 
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H ISSIONARY PRESENTATIONS. 

As regards tlie works of European 
Christian Missionaries, these are gene- 
rally of a contentious character, written 
w'ith the natural prepossessions of the 
religious propagandist, and are, conse- 
quently, without any value as a correct 
exposition of our religious ideals and 
institutions. They have naturally ap- 
plied the canons of Christianity to the 
interpretation of an apparently differ- 
ent order of religious experience and 
symbolism. There is, no doubt, a very 
close affinity between the deeper strains 
of Christian and Hindu thought. 
There is a high level of spiritual life 
and thought, where both the advanced 
Christian and the advanced Hindu, 
particularly of the Vaishnavic or 
Shaivite Schools, — the Schools of Love 
and Faith in Hinduism — speak of the 
same eternal truths, though in different 
language and through their own pecu- 
liar symbols. Unfortunately, how'ever, 
Christian proj)agandism in India, as, in 
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fact, in every non-Christian land, has but 
little apiDreciation of these deeper ajOSni- 
fies. The outer shells, the external sym- 
bols and the popular dogmas and rituals 
of these two great world-religions are 
w’hat the ordinary, unillumined, and 
unspiritual votaries of either recognise 
and know in the other. Naturally 
"therefore, the carnal eonflcts of 
vmunderstood dogmas and lifeless sym- 
bols, have almost invariably vitiated the 
judgment of the ordinary, unspiritual 
Hindu, of the truth and ' reality of 
Christianity and that of the ordinary 
Christian propagandist of the truth 
and reality of Hinduism. Missionary 
presentations of Indian life and religion 
are not only unreliable, but are often 
even needlessly offensive to Indian sus- 
ceptibilities. 

WOXKS BY ANGL04NDIAN OFFICIALS. 

The third class of books, written by 
Anglo-Indian officials, generally deal 
with the particularities of official life 
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and experience, and discuss present-day 
economic, social and administrative pro- 
blems, The British officials in India, like 
the Christian Missionaries, have also the 
peculiar prejudices and prepossessions 
of their own class and country. They 
are the children of modern Europe, 
steeped in the spirit of what is called 
modern civilisation, and even the ablest 
of them cannot help applying, in their 
study and judgment of Indian life and 
institutions, the generalisations of Euro- 
pean history and culture. They have 
little or no consciousness of the fact 
that Indiau experience belongs to a 
somewhat different order from that of 
Europe, and the generalisations of the 
one cannot be reasonably applied to the 
interpretation of the other. Besides, 
the . India which British officials know 
most intimately is that which the intro- 
duction of English education and the 
superimposition of British institutions, 
both economic and political, upon an an- 
cient and civilized people, have created. 
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They come fece to face only with that 
side of our life and character which 
is open to official contact and alien in- 
fluences. Behind and beyond tliis, there 
is our larger social and domestic life, 
and our still more large and deep reli- 
gious and spiritual life. Of this the 
Anglo-Indian officials kiaow little and 
understand even less. It is quite na- 
tural, therefore, that they too, inspite 
of their long residence in the country 
and their intimate official connections 
with the people they rule, haye failed as 
much as the others, to enter into the 
timer sjiirit of our life and culture. ^ 


MSLEADIKG rOT DISECKEST. 

But however imperfect and mis- 
leading their presentation of Indian life 
and culture may be, I do not by any 
means say or suggest that even the most 
incompetent of these European writers 
on India have been guilty of deliberate 
misrepresentation. They have tried 
to faithfully record what they have 
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Bctually seeu or heard. But they 
usually forget the common truth that 
what we see or hear are mere externals 
-and appearances. 

Sense-testimony is no doubt abso- 
lute on the physical plane. When, there- 
fore, the European scientist studies the 
physical features of our land, when he 
mensurates our fields, trigonometrates 
our altitudes and undulations, investi- 
gates our animal, or our vegetable, or 
our mineral kingdoms, the records of 
liis study and investigations are accepted 
as true and authoritative. But the study 
of man belongs altogether to a different 
plane. The specific organs of truth in 
the domain of the psychological, the 
sociological, and the spiritual sciences 
are not our senses. Here also the 
eye sees, the ear hears; but the 
real meaning of what is seen or heard 
is supplied not by the senses, but by the 
understanding, which interprets what is 
seen or heard hi the light of its own 
peculiar experiences and associations. 

13 
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an ANCIENT HJN0U INTERPRETATION OF 

Ages ago, in the rery infancy of 
the Christian era, a Hindu trayellor 
■went on a risit to some Christian Colo- 
ny, probably in Asia Minor. The story 
of this visit has beeia described in the 
Nabadita Upakiitana, of the Sanskrit 
Epic, Mahabharata. We read here 
that the author of this Upakhyana came- 
aocr OSS a peculiar religious sect who “ ate 
jap the Grod they worshipped.’ Seen with 
the eye alone, it is a faithful description 
of the Christian sacrament of the Eu- 
charist or the Holy Communion. The 
priest blesses the bread and wine placed 
on the communion table. He mutters 
some prayers over these. He does so 
in an attitude of worship. To those who 
are used to the worsliip of the Deity 
through symbols or images, the com- 
munion service would naturally appear 
as a worship of bread and wine. And 
when the eon^rated bread and win© 
are distributed among the congregation,. 
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they do appear to be ‘‘ eating the God 
they worshipped.” The writer saw from 
theoTittide; cognised with his senses 
certain physical acts of the Christian, 
w'orshippers. He had not the right key 
to the interpretation of these outer 
acts. He put his own meaning on 
these in the light of his own peculiar 
-experience. What he saw was a fact, 
yet how misleading is his interpretation 
ef what he had seen ! And the story 
illustrates very clearly, the general cha- 
racter of the interpretations put upon 
our life and institutions by European 
scholars and students. 

iN EnSOPEAN IKTESPEETATIOH OF OOR “ KAKEDHESS.' ’ 

A few months ago an eminent 
British journalist came out to India, 
to study the present situation in the 
country. The very first thing that he 
communicated to the journal he repre- 
sented was the disgusting nakedness of 
our populations. Such nakedness is 
almost entirely unknown in Europe or 
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America. Lack of decent clotlring is 
«,ssociatecl there with squalid poverty, 
dirt and drink, — the result of iutelleetual 
inferiority or moral deterioration. 
Peojde there have also read of the 
naked cannibal, in books of travel. 
The seminudity of our teeming popu- 
lations is, therefore, naturally inter- 
preted, by the superficial European ob- 
server, as a proof of our semibarbarism. 
He forgets, however, that peoples’ dress, 
like the wool of animals, is determined, 
in the natural course of their evolution, 
n,lmost entirely by the climatic character 
•of their habitat. Our short and thin 
loin-cloths and bare upper limbs are 
almost a stern necessity in our sweating, 
■sweltry climate. Nature demands this 
of us. They are no more a proof of 
our barbarism than is the opera or ball 
■dress of fashionable Western society, 
which camibt even plead such natural 
necessity, any proofof the lower culture 
•or character of Europe. As with our 
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national dress, so also with all our- 
social or domestic institutions. They 
hare had a long course of historic 
evolution behind them. Whatever their 
present moral or physical value, wdiether 
they be good or they be bad in the judg- 
ment of the modern man,— they 
ow-e their origin and development to im- 
perious historic needs, grew out of the- 
natural attempt of our social organism to= 
adapt itself, I from epoch to epoch, to- 
its changing environment, both physical 
and social. And this being the case, 
they can only be rightly understood and 
interpreted in the light of our general 
history and culture. Unfortunately, 
however, few European writers on India 
get the right perspective of our history 
andevolution. They come from the out- 
side. TlTiey carry \vith them all the pre- 
possessions and prejudices of their ow^n, 
country and culture. They observe the 
externals of our life and institutions. 
Andeventhebestof them see India as^ 
a company of blind people, in the story 
16. 
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cited in our logical text-books — “ saw 
tbe elephant. 


The blind peoj^le of a village, so 
runs this old story, once went to see 
an elephant that had come to their 
neighbourhood. They w'ere led near 
the animal, and standing around it, 
each man put out his hand to feel how 
it was like. One man stroked the 
trunk of the elephant, another its ear, 
a third its leg, a fourth its tail ; and 
thus they “saw” the elephant. Coming 
home they commenced to describe the 
animal to their friends. The man who 
had stroked its trunk said that it was 
like a large python. He who had 
stroked its ear, contended that it was 
like an immense winnowing fan. He 
w^ho had felt its leg swore that the 
elephant was like a huge pillar. What 
each of these blind men said was abso- 
lutely true so far as his own particular 
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sellse-lcno^Yledge uetit j yet Low mon- 
strously false it was as a picture of 
the elephant ! Similarly what the Euro- 
pean writers on India record is, in a 
seirse, strictly true so far as their own 
particular sense-impressions go. Yet 
it may be, — indeed most frequently is — ■ 
all the same, monstrously false, as a 
picture of Real India. 

Some writers have seen only a 
particular Indian province, and have 
confidently presented the particulari- 
ties of their limited and superficial 
experience, as a general statement of 
truth about India-i life‘“aad civilisa- 
tion. Others, with a wider range of 
experience, have been impressed with 
the endless varieties of our provincial 
and etlmie life and institutions, but 
have absolutely failed to seize the 
fundamental unity that stands behind 
these bewildering diversities. They 
hai-e all seen India as the blind people 
in the story “ saw ” the elephant. 





: aS;Tiis /wishes: KKE lar.THs 'SBA... ■ 

Au Anglo-Indian oHieial once de- 
clared that he had s|;ent thirty years of 
the best part of his life in India, and 
claimed, therefore, to speak with the 
authority of the specialist on Ijidian 
history and civilisation. But he forgot 
that mere physical contact with a thing 
does not necessarily lead to a full and 
correct kiiowledge of it. 

The fishes of the sea, so runs a 
Chinese story, once went iu a body to 
the big, wise fish, and wanted to loiow 
what the sea was like. Yet they had 
lived all their life in that self-same 
sea ! The story was evidently inven- 
ted to drive home a fundamental theo- 
logical truth, but may be repeated here 
to illustrate a very common Anglo- 
Indian error, in regard to Indian life 
and institutions. 

The fact, really, is that even the 
oldest European residents in India can 
19 
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as a class, claim oaly wliat may be 
called a mere sense-coutact with our 
life and habits. Except under very 
exceptional circumstances, even neither 
much learning nor close research can 
helj) them to a more intimate veiw of 
our character and culture. For our 
senses can never take us beyond the 
apparent and the objective. The func- 
tion of the senses is simply to record 
outer impressions ; but not to interpret 
them. Even on the jphysical plane, 
while the records of phenomena come 
from the senses, their hitelligent inter- 
pretation, which alone raises these to 
the position of science, is always sup-, 
plied by the mind. In fact the natural 
or the physical order with Vhich our 
senses deal, is not absolutely sensuous 
either. Had it been so, our knowledge 
of physical phenomena would have 
belonged to the same class as that of 
the lo^Yer animals, would consist of 
isolated and unsystematised sense-im- 
pressions only. The physical sciences 



Jmve been made possible upon the 
assumption that the outer and sensu- 
ous natural order does not stand by 
itself, but is co -related to our inner 
mental order, and, therefore, admits of 
being rightly interpreted in the terms 
of our thought or reason. But while 
there is a general agreement among 
men of equal intelligence and edneation, 
ia regard to the interpretation of l)hy- 
sical qdieaomena, there is no such 
agreement in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the more complex mental and 
spiritual experiences j and the standard 
of judgment ia regard to human activi- 
ties and institutions is, therefore, fun- 
damentally different from that which is 
applied to the interpretation of physi- 
cal facts. Here the standard is essen- 
tially psychological and spiritual, de- 
termined by the character of the intel- 
lectual and socio-ethieal life and ideals 
of the observer, and it widely differs in 
different persons, owing to differences in 
their mental temperament and training- 
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AS OTHER HIKDn STORY. 

Three men, so goes another i)opu- 
lar Hiirdii story, once simultaneoiisly 
heard the exclamation — “Alas ! the 
night is gone.” One of them ^^■as a 
devotee, engaged in his early morning 
devotions j the second a lover, in the 
company of his love ; and the third 
a burglar, prowlhig about for rob- 
bery. And these three men put three 
different interpretations upon this 
one, simple, exclamation ! The devotee 
thought, — “Here is a holy man, repent- 
ing the loss of so many precious hours of 
the night in sleep, which should have 
been spent in meditation and prayer.” 
The lover thought,--" Here is another 
unfortunate person like myself whom 
the signs of breaking dawn are threat- 
ening with cruel seperation from his 
love.” The thief thought, — “ lo ! here 
is another poor beggar who have had, 
evidently, no chance to rob any body 
to-night.” We are all, whether ignorant 
or wise, like these people, always putting 



our own meaning, in the ligM of on 
special temperament or experience, upon 
men and things. The *EuropeaH does 
so in regard to things Indian ; even the 
Indian, with much less excuse, in view 
of the peculiarly catholic, synthetic, and 
universal spirit of his race and culture, 
is doing the same in regard to things 
European. More than half their mutual 
misunderstandings are due to this cause. 
They forget tlie fui-damental difference, 
both of temperament and training, that 
exists between tliem. 

A, SIXTHS 

This difference may, 1 think, be 
best explained by a referer.ce to the pe- 
culiar constitutions of the Hindu and the 
■Greek mind.For these two ancient peoples 
may well betaken as typical of tlie two 
great world-cultures, that India and 
Europe respectively represent. India)i 
culture is not absolixtely Hindu, nor is 
the European culture absolutely Greek. 
Like all great world-cultures, they are 
33 
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botli of a complex and composite elia- 
racter. Many races and many cultures 
have contributed to their growth and 
evolution. But still the main current 
of European culture has flowed from 
Greece, and the^central stream of In- 
dian culture has flowed through the 
Elindu people. These two world-cul- 
tures have received their special features, 
mainly, if not entirely, from these two 
great divisions of tlie Indo- Aryan race, 
respectively. 

TES CREEK AND 7KS HINDU. 

As members of the same race, there 
are, necessarily, many fundamental affi- 
nities between the Greek and the Hindu. 
Their physical structure is fundament- 
ally the same. Generally speaking, the 
Hindu has the same regular features, 
the same straight or curly hair, the 
same shape of the cranimn, as the G reek ; 
and whatever variations are observed 
between them to-day, whether in cut or 
in colour, are entirely due to what the 
2-t 


Anthropologist calls miscegenation or 
mixture with other stocks. But all 
these differences notwithstanding, the 
original physical alffnities beween 
these two peoples are too marked to be 
ignored. Like their original physical 
structure, the fundamental social struc- 
ture of these two peoples has also been 
the same. As in Greece, so also in 

India, the rudimentary structure both of 

the society and the state has always 
been constitutional and democratic, as 
distinguished from the military or des- 
potic type of the Semitic races. Their 
thought-structure, as rewealed by the 
structural peculiarities of their respec- 
tive languages, is also the same. Lam 
guage is the expression of thought, and 
the structure of a language is always 
determined by the structural peculiari- 
ties of the thought of the people among 
whom that language has been deweloped. 
The character of a people’s mind is re- 
vealed by the position which is assigned 
in their grammar to the three elements 
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of tliouglit— subject, object ami predicate. 
In tlie grammatical constriiction of some 
languages, the subject dominates the 
ol)ject, m some the object dominates the 
subject. The absolute domination of the 
subject over the object in the gramma- 
tical structure of any language indicates 
the essential character of the thought- 
life of the people by whom, from pre- 
historic times, that language has been 
spoken. And this domination means 
that hi the thought of this people the 
consciousness of the subject or the self 
through Avhich the consciousness of the 
Absolute is evolved and developed among 
every pepole, has always been very clear 
and pronounced. 

The absolute j) redominance of the 
subject over the object is the common 
character of both Sanskrit and Greek. 
Nowhere outside the special family of 
languages, generally called Indo- Aryan, 
which includes Sanskrit and all the 
Sanskrit-derived Vernaculars of India 
on the one hand, and Greek, Latin and 
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tlie modern Itinguages of Europe on 
the other,— nowhere outside this group, 
do we find any thing similar to the 
significant construction "I am,” 
Sanskrit “Ahamasnii,” — indicating mere 
existence, simjjle being, without any 
reference to doing, x^iud it shows that 
the sense of being as being, of the 
subject indepeirdent of the object, of 
the noumenon or the Absolute, — self- 
existent, self-conditioned, self-deter- 
p, mined, — ^lias been an original sense 

with these peoples. This is the peculia- 
rity of the Aryan thought-sructure. 
It is a most prominent feature of the 
Aryan Eace-Consciousness. It is the 
true spiritual sense. It is common to 
both the Hindu and the Greek; common, 
therefore, to both Indian and Eurojiean 
eulture. This strange and rudimentary 
mental and spiritual affinity between the 
Greek and the Hindu is proved not mere- 
ly by the structural similarity of Greek 
and Sanskrit, but equally also by the 
^ general character of all the later and 
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more deyeloi^ed philosopliies and arts of 
these two ancient peoples. Yet there 
was, inside this wide and fundamental 
unity, an equally fundamental difference 
also between their respective mental 
temperament and spiritual character. 

THE PHKSUIT OF THE UNIYEESAL. 

Both the Greek and the Hindu, you 
will thus see, have had the same innate 
sense of the spiritual and the universal 
as an original endowment of their race- 
consciousness. This sense of the spiri- 
tual and the imiversal is everywhere 
expressed through man’s perception of 
the whole. And the whole may be view- 
ed in two ways; we may view it as a con- 
crete Reality, or as an abstract Idea 
or Principle. In other words, we may 
view the wliole through its parts, ap- 
proacli it through the mutual relations 
of parts to parts, and of the parts, both 
severally or collectively, to the whole 
of which they are parts. This is pre- 
dominantly the way of science. Follow- 
ing this w'ay, we ultimately arrive at 
what is called the Concrete Universal 
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or the Apara or Saguna Brahman of 
the Hindus. We may also Hew the 
whole in the parts. In the true orga- 
nic conception of the whole, wliile 
actually it is revealed tho'ough its i:)arts 
logically, it is equally implied, not 
partially but fully, f/? each one of these 
parts. The complete thought, though 
organised in a long and complete sentence, 
is, however, implicit in each of the words 
of it. It is the regulative idea that has 
determined the position of each of 
these words in • the whole sentence. 
This is the universal character of 'all 
organic wholes. We may, therefore, 
equally seize the whole in its parts also. 
This is predominantly the w'a\^ of 
metaphysics. Following this w^ay, we 
ultimately arrive at what is called the 
Abstract Universal, — the Para or the 
Nirguna Brahma iv of our philosophy.. 
And the pursuit of the Whole or the 
Absolute through these' two different 
methods, develops two different types of 
mind. 
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THE PECULI.’.F.ITT OF THE GKSEK IJIHD. 

in seeking to renliso the Ts-hole 
through the parts, ■'ve have, necessarily 
to develop and define the relations 
both severaliy and collectively, of tlie 
parts to the whole of which they aic 
parts. Tliose who have, from prehis- 
toric times, boon used to the ])ursnit of 
the wliolt) ihriAigh the parts, have neces- 
sarily developed a particular mental 
temperament. In constantly seeking 
to seize and define the mutual relations 
of objects, their mind, as a matter of 
course, becomes pre-eminently defini 
tivo. and analytic, objective and realistic. 
The Greeks followtd this way, and 
these arc the distinctive charactcrstics 
of the Greek mind. Xot that it had 
no subjectivity or idealism. H^'ery 
analysis woi'ks toAvards a synthesis 
CA'ery d(ifinition sugge-ds a necessary 
integretion, and no apprehension of the 
real is really possible except upon a 
more or less conscious back-ground of 
the ideal. Greek thought was not 
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therefore, jibsolutoly analytic or defini- 
tiro or objective or realistic. Both 
realism and idealism were fully developed 
in the Greek consciousness. It lianno- 
nised the Concrete with the Abstract 
Universal, even as the Ilinclas did. But 
still the dominant empliasis was on the 
former, and not on the latter. Th>' word 
of Greek eulturf; is, therefore, Bonit 
or Definite 


- ' TH2 EtJS^OPfiAN T2HP2?.Sirs:rf ■ 

Modern Europe is the child of 
ancient Greece. Tlie characteristic 
European temperitment is fundament- 
ally the same as the Greek tempera- 
ment. The European miaftl, even in 
our own day, is, thus, more prone to 
define find diflerentiate tluin to combine 
and integrate, more able to analyse than 
to synthetize; it is more formal than 
transcendental, more scientific, than 
metaphysical, more objective than sub- 
jective, more positive tiuui imaginative, 
more realistic than idealistic. 

.31 


THH PaCUUARITY OF THE HINDU MIND. 

The Hindu, on the other hand, has, 
from prcliistoric times, followed tlie 
opposite wa3^ He has jmrsued the 
whole not th.rowjh, but in the parts. 
And when wn seek the whole in the 
parts, instead of developing we have to 
deny, instead of positing we have to 
negate, instead of recognising we have to 
ignore, the particularities of experience 
and train the mind to constantly tran- 
scend every form of definition and 
relativity, with a view to reach and 
realise the Uudefinable and the Abso- 
lute. It is the way of metaphysics. 
The Hindu has always followed this 
way.' Not that he never developed any 
science or philosophy, or that his intel- 
lect has been totally devoid of that 
■definitiveness, chcaracterstic of the 
Greeks. Like the definitive Greek 
intellect, the Hindu intellect also 
developed most wonderful systems of 
gramarar and rehioric, logic and juris- 
purdence, and even a body of positive 
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science, at a time when it was scarcely 
known in Europe. His conception of 
the Concrete Universal or Sagnna 
Brahman, is no less clear, though, 
perhaps, more full and philosophical, 
than that of the Greeks. But still, the 
predominant emphasis cf his thought 
has been more on the idealistic and the 
abstract than on the realistic and the 
concrete. 

THE INDIAN TEMPERAMENT. 

The resulting mental temperament 
of the Hindu is, therefore, necessarily 
more transcendental than formal, more 
metaphysical than scientific, more imagin- 
ative than positive, more idealistic than 
realistic. And these two fundamen- 
tally different types of mental tempera- 
ments have created two quite different 
standards of intellectual and moral 
values among these two groups of man- 
kind. 

TWO DIFFBSmNT STANDARDS OF VALUES. 

With the European, the standard 
intellectual, moral and spiritual values is 
o S.? 
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thus, more physical than mental, more 
external than iutornah more sensuous 
than spiritual. If a European walks 
from one place to another, he will mea- 
sure the distance in the terms of miles 
and furlongs. If lie stands before a 
mountain lie will scan its altitude by 
the theodolite, and express it in relation 
to the sea-level. If he sees a human 
being he will psychometrate him, with 
a view to know his exact proportions. 
The European can scarcely study even 
supersensuous facts and experiences 
-except through some sensuous and ex- . 
ternal help, He seeks to study man's 
intelligence by measuring his cranium 
and weighing his brains ; and deduces 
all his highest generalisations regard- 
ing the intellectual or moral advance- 
ment of nations and communities from 
•outer, statistics and averages. His intel- 
lect cannot be satisfied unless all the 
details, which means the particularities 
of an object, fare clearly seized and 
sized and put in their proper place and 
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pose, Even when he rises to the per 
oeption of the general he does so by- 
lab oriously climbing through the par- 
ticulars. In the examination or presenta- 
tion of a thing or theme, neglect of 
these particularities is to the European 
an unpardonable intellectual fault. 

The Hindu, however, has quite a 
different standard of intellectual, moral 
and spiritual values. If he walks from one- 
place to another, he would oftentimes 
measure the distance not by chain and 
compass, but by his own muscles and 
nerves, and will report it in the terms 
of his own sensation and emotion. 
Sometimes, therefore, walking ten 
miles to meet his friend or lover, 
he will say that he had only walked 
a few steps ; on another occasion, 
when dragged by unpleasant duty 
or external necessity out of his home to 
his next-door neighbour, he would, 
perhap.i, say that he had walked five 
miles. His standard of value is internal 
not external, intellectual not physical, 
35 
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emotional and not rational in the usual 
narrow sense of the term. By tempera- 
ment he has an instinctive and intense dis- 
taste of details. By heredity and train- 
ing he knows only how to seize the uni- 
versal, to the apparent neglect of isola- 
ted particulars. What the European, 
judging by his own objective and parli- 
cularislic standard of intellectual or 
moral or spiritual values, condemns as 
exaggerations of the Oriental mind are, 
therefore, really, no exaggerations at all' 
but are simply the results of a different 
standard of values. Occasionally even 
the positive and practical European also 
adopts this Hindu standard. When a 
friend meeting a friend after a few 
weeks says-^I have not seen you for 
ages,”— he, really, neither exaggerates 

nor lies, but simply applies his own 
inner emotional standard to the mea- 
surement of outer time. Ordinarily, in 
regard to events. which have little or no 
reference to his deeper emotions, the 
European measures time by the swing 
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of the pendulum in his hall-clock. But 

when his soul is stirred by some 
deep emotion, whether of love or 
hatred, then even he ignores, perforce, 
his habitual standards of outer and ob- 
jective values, and seizes his own inner 
self as the only true measure of time, 
space, and all things besides. And 
what is, thus, as yet, merely occasional 
and momentary in the European, is a 
habitual and permanent charactoiistic of 

the Hindu mind ; this is, really, all the 
difference between them. 

THE SPOILT CHILD OF HODBRN HUMANITY. 

I am trying to point out these fun- 
damental psychological differences in 
the very constitution of the Eiiropean 
and the Indian, to explain to you the 
reason why, in spite of their high educa- 
tion and superior intelligence, even the 
very best of the European residents or 
students of India have, almost invari- 
ably, failed to truly understand or in- 
terpret us. Added to these intellectual 
difficulties, there are equally serious 
moral disabilities under which the 
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European student of Indian character 
and culture labours. The European ia 
the spoilt child of modern humanity. 
Eyery body is humouring him. All 
the world is praismg his wonderful 
mtelligence and acquisitions. Eyen those 
who try to verbally deny his superior- 
ity, really admit it, by seeking, with all 
their might, to imitate his ways. 
He eyi&ises every other culture and 
civilisation, few have had the temerity 
to criticise his. He lays dowm the law 
of modern life and progress for others 
but no one has as yet been able to 
gather up sufficient courage or conceit 
to lay it down for him. He has sent 
out his missionaries for the conversion 
of the world, no one has similarly tried to- 
proseletyze him. All these things have 
created a strong sense of his own 
superiority in the European. And this 
conceit of unquestioned superiority 
absolutely incapacitates the Euro- 
pean from getting a correct under- 
standing of world-cultures differentfoom 
36 
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liis own. He recognises these difFerenccs. 
■He admits that — 

The East is East and the West is 
West 

Ajid the t^Yain ne’er shall meet. 



But all the saiiie, he i)ersistently prefers 
his own standards of values, as universal 
standards, by wliich all the world must 
be judged. And his claim to Liter pret us, 
inspite of this aeknowledgetl difference, 
means only the claim of the higher, in 
organic evolution, to explain and inter- 
pret the meaning and purpose of the 
lower! 

But if the East be not in reality, 
only'^ a less developed West, and if there 
be any truth in the statement that — 
The East is East and the West is 


And the twain ne’er shall meet, 

— in other u ords, if the difference be- 
tween the very constitutions and struc- 
tures of these two sections of mankind 
he so fundamental, as to seem almost as 
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a difference in kind, then, the only pos- 
sibility of the one sectioxi truly under- 
standing the other, must lie in its ability 
to mentallyjdetacli itself from, itself, and 
througli the exercise of a highly-deve- 
loped representative imagination, tO' 


spiritually identify itself nith the sub- 
f ject of its ^study ai.d interpretation. 



But few Europeans have as yet been 
able to do so. 


SISTER NEYEDIT-I (MISS MARGARET KOBLE.) 

The only exception that I know of,, 
was the late Miss Margaret Xoble, 
known and loved all over India, in her 
adopted x ame of Sister Kivedita, of the- 
Order of EaiKkrishna and Vivekananda. 
Nivedita’s scdf-effacemeiit was almost 
complete. Even few Indians, especially 
of the modern-educated classes, have as 
yet been ii.spired by so all-consuming 
a passion for India, as transfigured this 
British u omau. Xivedita came to us, 
as no European had as yet come, not as 
an adept, but as a novice : not as a 





jjy iiT, p AMEX'PA^L rPpKSiPjEjUa-TIOJSS. .,t ,-; J 

feabiier biiif as ' a' leabne^/ ‘felie diet liot 
pbse'bef6rb'''us a^'a' p'roplaetess ^‘biii ’ al- 
#a^’4'itoo*djifi sMceJ^edovb ail'd rbvereiice', 
a^“ia'%6’bsiiip][!)e'r. ' 'Sfie ika-d ip'o a&fcitiojb 

j&V iiew OT ’ old culfe Siib 'iieV6r ‘ claiirfed 
aay sanctified priTilegeiior any position, 
of spbeial “lionOtn*; nor tracbd" any 
pre-natal Gondbctions 'with bur aucibtit 
Kibrdlrchy, ^ ifor ' bv’df fiabUed 4p.['v\t't 
aiibie'iit’i'^d'bdbnvvtdi'etbbrbpen or obcuif. 
But in the exuberance of her ^urgin 
love for the soul of India, a glimpse of 
■#hifelf filed %fe^fi'"*¥#fes3i!3 ■‘fb Wi ^fip her 
Gl^^u' oi’ 

Ipy ficrfelHn lid,"ahd'by s'b'’ Idsing^'het- 
d^lf, 'tb' firid dfefdelf b?y(:3r,^pet c!uifayi'*fid 
a^%‘dd'%befi ■" ''dP‘btti-'S§rt*it 'a'tiH ddltd^b'y 
jSfid-'libr ^fihiqd'dd^btibff td nuf dfiiS^ 
pdoplb''}'ia;d 5fi thb‘ ilifiolf 

comj^l^' biMfer st€fidin§^bPsdfii fe M6| 
at frfsl!ttil?obs'’t'lia^ 


your own blood in tier, and the quick 
39 
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intellocfcual perceptions and broad spirit- 
ual sympathies of her Irish heritage en- 
abled her to see the true Soul of India, 
where the unimaginative and unsym- 
pathetic Englishman or American could 
rarely peer beyond the outermost cover- 
ing of her divine body. In her “Web 



of Indian Life” Sister Nivedita has pre- 
sented a more correct interpretation of 
some aspects of our present-day life and 
thought, than is found in any other 
English book on India, that I know of. 


AH OLD HINDU CANON OF ART. 

The fact of the matter is that no one 
can correctly interpret anything with- 
out himself becoming that thing. It is 
true not only of the interpretation of 
men, but even of animals and vegetables. 
This truth had been seized ages ago by 
us, and it is an old canon of Hindu Art 
that to correctly draw or paint an 
object, the artist must first himself be- 
come that object* for, the true function of 
the painter’s or the sculptor’s art is not 
40 
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merely to reproduce with absolute fidelity 
the forms of things, which may 
Tery well be done by any trained photo- 
grapher, but to rereal their imier soul 
■or being. And the complete mental 
and spiritual identification of the artist 
with his subject, is the only way to 
reach this ideal. To correctly jtresent 
India, one must, therefore, first be him- 
self an Indian, not merely by birth, but 
in heart and in spirit. But such self- 
effacement is almost impossible of at- 
tainment by the ordinary Eurojpean ; for 
the Euroj)ean, my cliild, can never cease 
to be an European, nay not even in 
imagination. 


TRUE IIIRYAHA} WK4T IT MEANS. 

It has, however, been always very 
■different with the Hindu. A most 
powerful and uniqe representative ima- 
gination has been the special heritage 
of our race. It is the fruit of our age- 
long social and spiritual disciplines. To 
kill the conceit of self, as a thing apart 
41 


and thus to seize the luiirersal every- 
where,— this has been the one eternal 
objective of all our evolution and cul- 
ture. Our rituals and sacraments, one 
fasts and feasts, our social regulations- 
and religious liturgies, all have had, 
from time immemorial, this one e.nd in 
view, namely, to help the realisation of' 
the Absolute through the conscious 
spiritual identification of the individual 
self with the Universal. Our Hghest 
conception of salvation is, therefore, 
c.&W'bA, Brahma Nirvar.a, which means,, 
not the annihilation of self-conscious- 
ness, but only the conscious and spiritual 
identification of the individual with the- 
Universal, through transcending all the- 
carnal limitations of the human per- 
sonality. The true Yogi, says Sree- 
Krishna in the Bhagabad-Geeta, “seee 
the self (his own selfj in ail things, and 
sees all things in the self”: and thus los- 
ing the conceit of independent and iso- 
lated personality, he attains the vision 
of the Universal. 
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He who sees Me everywhere, and 
sees everything in Me, 

I never pass out of his sight, iror 
does he ever pass out of Mine. 

This is the true and positive concep- 
tion of nirvana. It is a universal 
Hindu ideal. Realising the identity of 
his own self with the Universal, the sage 
Bamadeva, we are told in the Vedas, 
declared — “lam the Sun, I wasManu.’^ 
Every true Hindu devotee pursues this 
self-same ideal even to-day, and some 
at least, actually attain it. 

BA3A XRJOOHDAS. 

Such a holy man was present, some 
years ago, at the great Kumbha-Fair 
at A-llahabad. These fairs that are held 
every twelve years, at such centres of 
Hinduism as Hardwar near the source 
of the Ganges, or Allahabad at the 
junction of the Jumna and the Ganges 
Or Nasikonthe Godaveri, are like great 
religious congresses, where the holy 
mendicants and devotees of India perio- 
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dically assemble, and spend a few 
weeks in cultivating mutual aequam- 
tance and exehaging spiritual offices 
with one another. Baba Arjoondas, 
one of themost-renowoied of the Hindu 
saints of our day, w 
Kumbha of 1894-96. 
seen him know how he liv 


as present at the 
Those who have 
es in a perpe- 
tual consciousness of the Universal. He 
is a devotee of Kama, one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu or the Supreme Lord 
according to the sacred traditions of the 
Hindus ; — and he sees his Rama in every 
human being. He once came to Cal- 
cutta. It w'as during the hot summer 
days. A friend of minew'ent to see him. 
The day was very sultry and my friend 
was literally bathed in perspiration as 
he w^alked up the stairs of the house 
-where Arjoondas was living. Imme- 
diately he saw my friend, Baba Arjoon- 
das came up to him, and commenced ac- 
tually to adore him, after the manner of 
the Hindus, by devoutly moving the 


time repeating to himself his fayotirito 
formula — O ! my darling Eama ! 0 1 
my darling Rama !” This devout greet- 
ing over, the Baba took up a fan and for 
full one hour and a quarter fanned my 
friend, with the loving tenderness with 
which the mother fans the tired and per- 
spiring limbs of her dearly beloved sou. 
And all this time he was explaining the 
methods and disciplines of the Bhakti- 
Yoga, or union with God through love 
and faith, citing copious texts not only 
from ancient Sanskrit scriptures but 
also from the vernacular literature of 
Upper India. To the spiritual vision 
of this devout Hindu, there is really no 
such thing as mere man. In every hu- 
man he realises his Rama, the Incarna- 
tion of Vishnu or the Supreme Lord, 
according to the Hindu Vaishnavas. In- 
deed, Baba Arjoondas seeks to reach out 
to the loftiest conception of Humanity 
through his beloved Rama, even as the 
truly illu m ined Christian tries to reach 
through his beloved Christ; though, per- 
4S 


Imps the oraotioiial ami spiritual moods 
of the Hindu are deeper and more varied 
than those of the Christian. Baba Ar- 
jooiidas never can see any evil in any man, 
not even in those who are diametrically 
opposed, in their life and habits, to him- 
self. Another friend of mine was once 
walking along the street with Arjoondas, 
and seeing a European, on the w'ay, the 
Baba wanted to know who he was. My 
friend, to test the universality of the 
Baba’s love and humanity, spoke very 
depreeatingly of the European, saying 
that he was a Mleeeha, an unclean j)er- 
son, who had no holiness in him and wlio 
ate and drank everything with everybody. 
At this Baba Arjoondass enthusiastically 
exclaimed, his face beaming with loving 
admiration: — “What great love have 
they, what great love! They eat and 
drink with everybody, Oh my darlings 
Ram, — 'What great love is /here-.!; f jYefc 
Baba Ar joondas.>Sj! 1 i the; iype, ( liQ iveri 
pireseutSjowegldf 1 described- i asj i .at ihegw 
-tfao^-iaiiid auidolatefc/J^ mahynalliEpfyA-^ 
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pean observer, both lay and missionary, 
though those who have come in contact 
with the Baba declare that there is 
greater spirituality and a deeper and 
more living God-consciousness in the so- 
called idolatry of this Vaishnava devotee, 
than is found in all the aggressive and 
dogmatic missionary religions of the 
world, which claim the exclusive privi- 
lege of worshipping the One True God, 
in spirit and in truth ! 

NOT THIS ME : BUT ANOTHER ME.” 

Baba Arjooiidas was present at the 
Kumbha-Fair at Allahabad in 1894-95. 
^ne day a friend of mine saw him cry- 
ipg on the road-side, saying that he had 
bji^n thrashed by a policeman. This 
yery much upset my friend. Such an 
outrage was unthinkable even in India 
agi^Ke begged Baba Arjooiidas to point 
Qij.j[j rto him the man who had committed 
eRwardly sacrilege. They both 
yjaii^d along the road for some time, 
^e,, ;^ab,a crying all the while, until a 
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policeman was found. My friend now 
asked Baba Arjoondas, if this %^'a8 th© 
offending officer. At this the Baba 
seemed to come back to himself, and 
said — The policeman beat, “ not this 
me ” but “ another me.” 

ANOTHER HOLT MAH. 

Hindu saints and devotees culti- 
vate their sympathetic imagination not 
only in regard to men, but equally also 
in regard to the lower animals and even 
hi regard to vegetables. All that have- 
sentieney are included inthetermyee&a. 
Man and animals and vegetables are all 
jeebas, in Sanskrit. And love of the 
jeeha is a universal Hindu ideal. In 
seeking to realise it, our saints and 
devotees always cultivate what may be- 
called a kind of vicarious identity with 
all these. Their love of men is, thus,, 
of the same class as their love of self. 
Their love of animals and vegetables is 
again, of the same class as their love of 
men. There is, thus, almost an element 
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of personal romance in their lore of 
nature, as well as in their love of men. 
Their enjoyment of the beauties of birds 
and beasts and of flowers and plants 
has, therefore, more than a mere aesthe- 
tic reference, it is supremely spiritual. 
They not only love, but actually lose 
themselves sometimes in -both animals 
and vegetables as much as they do in 
other humans like themselves. Such a 
holy man was living, many years ago, 
at Kalighat,ia the outskirts of Calcutta. 
The capacity for vicarous sufferings and 
enjoyments had been very exceptionally 
developed, even for a Hindu devotee, in 
this saintly man. Many a time, while 
walking along the streets of this modern 
suburb, if he happened to see any poor 
woman, sitting by the road side or in 
her hut or shop nursing her baby, this 
holy man would lose all consciousness 
of his individuality in the suckling baby, 
and going to its mother would gently 
push it aside, and placing his hoary 
head on her lap, would commence to 
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behave with her as if she was his owa 
mother, and he her baby boy. The same 
transfiguration happened also, oebasion- 
ally, in regard to the other sacred emo- 
tions. But the peculiarity of his typo 
of spirituality was his almost complete 
ideiitificatioix even with the animal axid 
the vegetable kingdoms. One day a stray 
bull entered his garden and commenced 
to eat up his flowers and plants. Moved 
by love for the vegetables he rushed 
put, stick in hand, to drive the intruder 
away. But when he went near it, and 
saw how the bull was enjoying its ex- 
cellent feast, he stood dumb and motion- 
less, tears flowing from his eyes. On 
the one hand he felt in his owm self the 
intense pain of the vegetables at the 
Joss of their tender leaves and shoots, 
on the other hand he simultaneously 
felt also the deep satisfaction of the bull 
equally in his own soul. And torn 
between these two conflicting emotions, 
he did not know %¥hat to do. The con- 
flict became almost unbearable to him, 
50 
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and, as he expained to a devoted visi- 
tor,— tom by it, his heart cried out — 
“Oh God, why should there be this 
cruel antagonism in thy creation so that 
the happiness and enjoyment of one 
class or individual can only be secured 
through the misery and deprivation of 
another ! ” 

AN ACTUAL “SUPER-MAN.” 

They talk and write, as you kiiow, 
a lot of fanciful nonsense in Europe of 
the coming super-man.- Judging from 
the picture drawn of him by some at 
least of yorxr writers, this super-man 
seems to me to mean only a superior 
animal. When you come however to 
India, my child, you will see what this 
super-man truly is. He belongs to the 
class of wTiich I have been speakinghere. 
We do not call them super-men. Lx our 
language and literature they are called 
•—Jeelanmooktas, w'hieh literally means, 
emancipated-in-life. They arc freed 
from all bondage, physical, intellectual 
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and moral, eren in this life. Not that 
the body absolutely ceases to be subject 
to physical laws and conditions, or that 
the intellect or the conscience ceases to 
work naturally ; but only this that the 
Jcf’hnnmooktas are able to transcend,, 
at their will, the mental and spiritual 
limitations, which our senses and our 
intellect impose upon us. They are able,, 
it is said, to transcend outer physical 
limitations as well. 

PANDIT BUOY KRISHNA G03WAML 

I hare myself had the supreme good 
fortune of sitting at the feet of a holy 
man. Pandit Bijoy Krishna Goswami, 
who had actually attained this supreme 
spiritual ideal. He was a Bengalee.- 
In early youth he had Mien in with 
the moyement of social and religious 
reform and freedom in India, known as 
-the Brahma Samaj. Along with Ma- 
harshi Debendra Nath Tagore and Babu 
Keshub Chimder Sen, Bijoy Krishna 
Goswami also held the highest position 
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among the pioneers of this great move- 
ment. In later life he folly attained 
the high spiritual state described 
as Brahma-Nirvana in our books. He 
was a living super-man, a true ex- 
ample of the Jeebanmootta. We 
read in the Upanishads that the devotee 
who has seen the Supreme, has had “ all 
the knots of his heart cut through (i.e, 
all his self-regardiag desires absolutely 
killed), all his spiritual doubts com- 
pletely dispelled, and all his karma 
the seeds of all possible self-re- 
garding activities in the future, whether 
here or here-after) absolutely worn 
out.” This is our ideal of the super- 
man. . This is the real thing, which the 
moderii fancy has commenced to speak 
of as “ Beyond Good and Evil”. 
Pandit Bijoy Krishna Goswami, like 
his saintly contemporary, Paramhansa 
Bamkrishna, — a very meagre and imper- 
fect sketch of whom was given out to 
the English-speaking world some years 
ago by Professor Max Muller, — -had 
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attained this state. He had killed 
ail conceit of self in him. His spiritual 
detatchment from his body and his 
senses was complete. In moments 
of illness he used always to say 
that it was the body only which suffered 
for its own karma — the conscious or 
uncoiiscious violation of the laws of 
health, — but these sufferings did not,, 
in the least, affect liis mind and soul. 
Upon the death of Ids saintly wife, ho 
wrote to his daughter— “Your mother 
has gone to the other world. It is not 
proper to grieve for her, but rather 
rejoice.” The thin partition that 
divides the here from the hereafter had 
no existence in his spiritual vision. 
When his younger daughter died, 
though he had been exceedingly fond of 
her, instead of any depression, those 
who were about him saw a strange 
transfiguration in him. It was like 
Christ’s vision of Eliza. Every death, 
in his family seemed, indeed, to open 
afresh the portals of the holy spirit- 
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world to his yision. Nor death nor life 
made any real difference to him. His dis- 
ciplined and illumined spirit had actually 
learnt to transcend both time and space. 
Near or far, presence or absence, were 
the same to him. Neither health nor dis 
ease, nor wealth nor proverty, nor adula- 
tion nor abuse, nor fame nor shame, made 
the least little difference to this saiirtly 
Bengalee. All religions were the same 
to him, — the revelations of his God. All 
sects were the same to him, who claimed 
no special relations wdth any. All men 
were the same to him, — the image of 
God, the Temple of the Deity. In his 
life and conversation one could see the 
loftiest and the most transcendental 
teachings of our ancient scriptures 
visibly verified. Yet, there w'as little 
or nothing of so-called supernaturalism 
in him. Not that he absolutely disbe- 
lieved the supernatural, but only this, 
that in the spirit of ancient Hindu seers 
and sages, he always condemned all 
signs and wonders,” as a hindrance to 
55 
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the attainment of tlie highest love and 
faith.^ Many an English-educated Indian, 
who, in the name of science and reason 
had at one time dismissed his national 
scriptur.es as fanciful and false, got back 
the lost faith, by coming in contact with 
this holy man, and by thus seeing these 
old records verified in his life and 
character. 

Like Baba Arjoondas, Pandit Bijoy 
Krishna Goswami also, inspite of Ms 
early modernism and rationalism, baH 
developed a most wonderful sympathetic 
imagiiiation. To see any keen human 
suffering was, for him, to have it directly 
transferred to his own sensations. One 
wintry morning he was sitting in 
Ms usual place, in the Brahma Samaj 
Mission House, at Dacca, facing the 
garden, beyond which was the public' 
road. All of a sudden he seemed to 
take ill with a severe fit of shivering. 
His people did not know what it meant 
or what to do. A disciple, however’ 
notice that his eyes were fixed on a de- 
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■crepit old beggar seated on tlie footpath 
on the other side of the public road, 
who was shirering in ail his bare limbs 
Uit the touch of the sharp and frosty 
morning breeze. He at once took 
the heavy blankets that covered the 
Master’s body, and running out to the 
street, put it rotmd the old beggar. 
As soon as this was done, the Master 
oame back to himself, and all his shiver- 
ing ceased. 

It was not the only incident of its 
kind in the life of this saintly Hindu. 
The experience was repeated, so fer as 
there is any record, once at Durbhanga 
in Behar, and again at Allahabad in the 
winter ot 1894-95 where Bijoy Krishna 
‘Groswami had gone to attend the 
Kumbha-Pair. 


THE TRUE INDIAN PROTO-TYPE. 

It is these holy men of India, my 
'Child, both Hindu and Mahomedan, 
who furnish us with the right key to 
the interpretation of Indian life and 


iastitutioas. Tiiej are the genuine 
products of the soil. They are the 
finest fruits of our social and religious 
institutions. In them the highesc pos- 
sibilities of the special thought and cul- 
ture of our land have boon fully 
brought out. It is these lioiy men wlm 
have, from generatiou to generation^ 
maintained the essential continuity 
of our culture, while progressively ad- 
justing our socio-religious life and insti- 
tutions to the changing conditions, both 
physical and social, of their people. 
There is no life-less formalism or hide- 
bound conservatism in these men. 
Their illumined intellect and absolutely 
self-less lives enabled them from age to 
age to initiate social and religious pro- 
gress without the violent revolts 
through which tho social and religious 
evolution of Europe has uniformly 
sought to work itself out. Rising 
above all personal passions and preju- 
dices and all carnal conflicts between 
the individualitifs and particularities oT 
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social life and religious opinions, and m 
every way thus identifying themselves 
with the universal, they have Deen able 
to harmonise order with progress and 
prevent the growth of the spirit of re- 
volution and anarchy in their commu- 
nity It is to these men that we owe 
all the peculiar developments^ of our 
social, our moral, and our religious Me. 
lu Europe the history of socio-ethma 
evolution has been different from tuat 
iaiadia. From Status, through he 
revolt of Right, to the highest idea 
Duty in the modern sense o£ complete 
and perfect self-realisation through tiie 
‘ faithful discharge of the obligations im- 
posed upon the individual by las 
station in life,-this has been tlm 
scheme of socio-ethical evolution m 
Christendom. In Indio, owing to tho 
peculiar synthetic genius of the raco 
and the control of the course of social 
evolution, not by rebels and reformers, 
but by its spirit-illumined samis and 
sa<^es, the scheme of socio-ethical evolu- 
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•tion has been directly from Status to 
Duty for its own sake. Similarly, the 
•evolution of religion in India has also 
■been fundamentally different from that 
of Europe. In the earliest stage re- 
ligion is ethnic, miscalled national l>y 
some European students of religious 
history. Judaism, the tribal religions 
of Arabia before the birth of Islam, as 
well as the earliest forms of our own 
Vedic religion, all belong to this ethnic 
type. From the ethnic stage, religious 
'evolution, both in Christendom and in 
Islam, passed through a credal stage to 
irue universalism. The evolution of 
religion in India somehow skipped over 
the intermediate stage of crcdalism. 
Hinduism has never been a credal re- 
ligion. The Bndhistic protest did 
■develop a creed, and, as it seems to 
me, OTi account of this very credal 
character, the spirit of Hinduism threw 
out Buddhism, as every strong and 
Wealthy organism throws out a foreign 
body that accidentally enters into it. 
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And these peculiarities in our history" 
and eTolution are, as it seems to me, 
entirely due to the controlling influence 
exercised oyer the course of our sooio- 
religious evolution, by successive gener- 
ations of our holy men. They are the 
true proto-types of Indian humanity. A 
tree must not only be judged by its fruit 
but should also be interpreted by it.. 
The child should be interpreted by the 
man, and not the man by the child.. 
The meaning of the individuals belong- 
ing to a type, must be sought for and, 
found in its proto-type. It is, there- 
fore, that if you really desire to cor- 
rectly understand and truly appreciate 
our life and culture, you must seek, 
my child, first and foremost of all to 
study, to love, and thus to understand 
the holy men of India. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUN IDEAL. 

Absolute self-detachment and a 
most unique and lofty idealism are the 
main characteristics of these holy men.. 
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These are the essential eleraonta of the 
true spiritual life, as we in India have 
always understood it. And it is here, 
in this detachment and idealism, that 
you must seek for the right key to tlie 
cor rect interpretation of all the apparent 
perplexities of our social institutions and 

religious life. It is on aeeount of this 
detachment and this idealism that a 
community controlled by a most rigid 
■system of castes rarely suffered from 
class-war or developed any violent spirit 
of mutual jealousy or recrimination in 
its members, until we commenced, very 
recently, to improve and reform it by 
the individualistic and capitalistic com- 
petitive class-distinctions of the im- 
ported socio-political ideals of modern- 
Europeau civilisation. In our old 
caste-life, there was no conscious 
conceit of superiority in the so-called 
higher and, therefore, no rankling 
sense of inferiority in the so-called 
lower castes, and this was due to the- 
spirit of detachment that has stood at- 
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the back, not always of our conscious, 
but certainly, of our sub-conscious life. 
And we should always remember that 
the elements of our sub-conscious life 
fiirnish far stronger proofs of our real 
character than the eouTentionalities 
and artificialities that constitute so 
large a po'rtion of what we call our 
conscious life. 

And if our spirit of detatehment 
gaved our society from the ugly rivalries 
of the competitive class-distinctions of 
Europe, our idealism always helped us 
to transcend all forms of social irregu- 
larities, due to convention or culture, 
and realise the Divine as much in 
the holy Brahmin as in the untouchable 
Pariah. 

DHARMA— THE BASIS OF OUR aVILISATION. 

These two fundamental character- 
istics of our culture, detachment and 
idealism, have been combined - into an 
organic whole, in our conception of 
Dharma, loosely rendered by the 
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En»:Iish word religion. Strictly speak-^ 
lag, tiio concept is uatranskitable. 
There is, no doubt, some slight affinity 
between the radical meaning of the two- 
words : — Dharma, being derived from 
Sanskrit dhri to hold and Religion 
from Latin ligare to bind. Dharma 
is tSat which holds together the differ- 
ent elements of a thing and thus com- 
bines them into one organic whole. Re- 
ligion is that which binds men together* 
The conception of religion is, thus, ex- 
clusively human and social ; that of dhar- 
ma is cosmic and universal. Theelemen- 
tals have no religion. We can never 
speak of the religion of fire, or water, or 
ether or air. But we always speak in 
Sanskrit, and all the Sanskrit-derived 
vernaculars* of India, of the dharma 
of these elementals. Heat is, thus, the 
dharma of fii’e, coolness of water, 
sound of ether, motion of air. Every- 
thing in creation has its dharma. The 
most correct re dering of our dharma 
•fe to be fou d it! your word Law— with. 


•4^ 1 “t ” It is Law ift specific 
a capital L . 

Emersoaian sense,— the Law oi _ o 

l:d a, every object, whether — 

or iaanimate, -whether vegetable 

■ ,1 or haman— has its owa law of 

animal or ham the 

Kpino- so we can reasouau j 

worldharma in regard to them all. 

This Law or Law of Being is not, 

Loosed upon ohjects from 
however, imposea ut-v 

•J.1 i- hub grows from within, 
without, one , 

through the general course of their 

llto“ y and evolution. It .s what, m 
+u nhilosophy of evolution, they ca 
atSve Idea. It is something 
^ tIutLnal A.nd as the constitutions 

of different things differ, 
dharma also organises and expresses 
pif differently in different objects. As 

airfare constitutional differences V- 

Zfl one individual human and 
iter so the dharma of one man 
“tot Uv be the dharma of another 
rtTso— esptiaUyspecBc^^^^^ 

Siettd spiritual evolution in one 
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person, cannot, therefore, be necessarily 
the same as that of anothor. What is 
good for one, may not, therefore, be 
good for another. There must eoiise- 
qnently be great diver.sitios of both 
faiths and cultures in the community, 
owing to fundamental constitutional 
differences l)et\veen the indiTiduals 
composing it. Hinduism has always re- 
cognised this fact. It is, therefore, 
not one religion, like Christianity or 
Islam, but a federation of many cults 
and cultures. The Hindu society is 
also, for the same reason, not a homo- 
geneous miit but rather a highly dere- 
loped organic wdiole which seeks to 
realise its essential unity not by deny- 
ing but openly accepting and liarmonis- 
ing in the totality of its life, the endless 
diversities of its component organisms. 
Like the Hindu religion Hindu society 
is also not a unit but a federation of many 
units. The freedom and integrity of the 
parts inside the unity of the whole, is the 
very* soul and essence of the federal 



fundamental consideeations, 

idea. Aud in no reHgion Dr society 
tliat I know of, has this organic federal 
ideal being sought to be so fnlly realised 
as in the Hindu religion and the Hindu 

society. 

And because of this wonderful com- 
bination of isolation and association, 
of freedom and federation, in the "v ery 
constitution of our society and religion, 
you find that in a country mhabited by 
so many different races, racial antagon- 
ism has scarcely been known ; and among 
a people divided into so many sects and 
cults never had the stake or the rack 
been set up for the spiritual benefit of 

fihe heretic. _ _ 

The word of Indian Evolution is 

Hharma; the word of European evolu- 
tion is Eight. And these two ivords 
seem, to my mind, to completely sum 
up the fundamental difference lie- 
tween India and Europe. Eharma is 
the law of renunciation, Eight is the 
law of resistance. Hharma demands self- 
abnegation. Eight self-assertion. Dharma 
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deyelopes collectivism; Eight individua- 
lism. Dharma works for synthesis: 
Eight lives and grows in antethesis. 
Dharma is the soul of order : Eight the 
parent of revolution. To understand 
India Ave must seize the conception of’ 
Dharma. To understand Europe wo 
must seize the principle of Eight. How 
then, can the generalisations of European 
experience, gathered under the Law of 
Bight, help one to interpret the charac- 
ter and culture of India trained in the 
Ideal of Dharma ? 

India, my child, must therefore, in- 
terpret herseli 



LETTER II. 


THE NAME AND THE THING. 


PERSONAL AND PREFATORY , 

I am very glad, indeed, that you liked 
my last letter. I was rather afraid 
that you would find it tediously long, 
.and, in places, rather dry and abstruse. 
Of course I could not help it. I hare had 
"to clear the ground, and state the reasons 
why India has not yet been understood 
by Europe. The fact that, inspite of its 
length and abstruseness, y ou found it, as 
you say, so ^'entrancingly ’ interesting, 
■proves, however, not the quality of my 
exposition, but only the strength of your 
love of India. I am exceedingly grati- 
fied to find this fresh proof of your 
romantic admiration for our country 
ftiifl culture. It is the surest of all 
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assurances that sooner or later you will 
be able to understand us such as but 

few foreigners have as yet been able- 
to do. 

the true interpreter. 

You u aat me to undertake tlie work 
of interpreting India to the naodern 
world. You know not, my child, what 
you are asking for. I do not possess, 
as my friends know, any excess of hu- 
mility in my composition. But with all 
my conceit, I dare not claim the intellec- 
tual and spiritual (jualifications neces- 
sary in a true interpreter of India. My 
vision of India is yet rather dim and 
hazy. It specially lacks that definiteness- 
of details so essential to every faithfiit 
and illuminating picture. I am only feel- 
ing after her. Not to speak of myself I 
know only two or three persons, among- 
. all our most intelligent and highly edu- 
cated classes, who have had the follest 

.equipment for this work. Some may 
claim wide scholarship, the fruit of 
ia^rioi^ jstady and research, but lack. 
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that consuming passion for their country 
and culture, without which the soul of 
things can never be seized. Others may 
have a kind of native love for their own 
land and people, but lack large scholar- 
ship and deep insight. The interpreter 
must be absolutely possessed by the 
spirit of the thing he seeks to interpret. 
But can we, of the present generation 
in India, claim this possession ? We are 
much too completely possessed by the 
spirit of modern Europe, to be efPectually 
seized by the real spirit of India. We 
are the fruits of a hybrid education that 
has produced a kind of intellectual 
and spiritual atavism in us. This edu- 
cation has, on the one hand, ^divorced 
our mind and spirit from the deeper 
realities of the life and thought of our 
own country, without, on the other 
hand, placing us in any living and real 
relations even with the life and thought 
of Europe. We scarcely understand 
Europe, however, much we may ape 
her ways. We cannot understand India, 
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however much we may swear aloud by 
her name. How then shall we be able 
to interpret her ? 

THE “REFORMER” AND THE “ REACTIOHARY ” 


Broadly speaking, we, the so-called 
modern-educated classes of India, 



.stand divided into two opposite camps. 
Some are “reformers,” some are “reac- 
tionaries.” But neither of these have, 
to my mind, any real and correct appre- 
ciation of their own country and cul- 
ture. The “ reformer ” applying the 
untested canons of imported European 
enlightenment, to the examination of 
the surface values of Indian life and in- 
stitutions, sees signs of almost uni- 
versal degradation and decadence about 
him, India may have been great and 
noble, wise and strong, pious and pure, 
ht one time. But now she is mean and 
ignoble, ignorant and weak, godless 
tod vicious. This is the ordinary ret* 
estimate of his 
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go to him for a correct understanding 
•of Indian life and institutions as you 
might seek the Mahomedan Moulavi 
for a faithftil and illuminating inter- 
pretation of Hindu ritualism or the 
Christian Trinity. The standard of 
judgment which the reformer applies 
to the examination of his own country 
-and culture, in passing his cruel yerdiet 
on them, is derived neither from the 
rational generalisations of the course 
of history and evolution in India 
itself, nor even from those of universal 
history and culture, but from the crude 
^conclusions of European empiricism* 
European society is democratic, the 
Indian patriarchal. The latter is, there- 
fore, necessarily lower than the former* 
There is considerable latitude of social 
intercourse in Europe, in India it is 
hedged in by multitudinous restrictions 
nf sex and caste. India is, therefore, 
fundamentally inferior to Europe in the 
matter of social progress. In Europe 
fhe masses are, to a large extent, liter- 
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ate, and therefore, educated. In India 
they are illiterate and necessarily 
uneducated and unintelligent. This is 
the general way in which the reformer 
examines and Judges India. Judging 
them in the light of the history and 
acheivements of Europe, he constantly 
condemns his own country and culture, 
and with the relentless pity of the 
missionary propagandist seeks to> 
ruthlessly improwe them more or less 
after these alien ideals. 

The “ reactionary” from a different 
motive, and pursuing quite an opposite- 
method, also applies unconsciously the- 
standards of Europe, not to abolish but 
rather to revive and re-establish the 
social and religious institutions of his 
country. In religion, the reactionary 
is setting up for the Indian scriptures^ 
the same claims to infallibility and 
absolutism, that credal systems like 
Christianity or Islam popularly claim 
for the Bible or the Koran. He; for^ 
gets th^ ndithi^c verbad oiot- 
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any exclusire and absolute authority 
had ever been vested in the religious 
scriptures of Hinduism. In sociology, 
the reactionary tries to revive the 
relaxing rigidities of the Indian caste- 
system in the spirit of the class domina- 
tion of Europe; and, thereby, he ignores- 
the patent fact that the genius of the 
Indian caste-system never tolerated this- 
spirit of domination in the so-called 
higher, and consequently, rarely evoked' 
any spirit of envious revolt in the so- 
called lower castes. Conceit of supe- 
riority has been uniformly condemned 
in the higher castes ; while, the almost 
absolute autonomy enjoyed by the diff- 
erent castes in regard to all matters 
concerning their caste-life, and the sense- 
of mutual interdependence cultivated 
in all the castes, both higher and lower, 
as limbs and organs of a great or- 
ganic whole, — left, indeed, but little room 
for the growth of such conceits. The 
reactionary is, thus, as much under the 
spell of European ideas and ideals as 
75 
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the reformer. The only difference 
between them is that while the refor- 
mer is trying to consciously control 
and regulate his social evolution after 
the manner of Europe, the reactionary 
is unconscious of the domination of 
these alien ideas. The strange psycho- 
logical affinity between these two rival 
camps will be clearly realised when we 
remember that there are only two ways 
of intellectual and spiritual appropri- 
ation. One is the way of love, the other 
of hatred ; for love and hatred both — 
-and hatred, perhaps, even more than 
love, — ^lielp us to be possessed by the 
thing we love or hate. In love as well 
as in hatred there is deep concentration 
of the mind on the object of our emo- 
“tion. And we always unconsciously be- 
come that which we constantly think of. 
The reformer becomes Europeanised by 
his love, the reactionary by his hatred, 
of European ideals and institutions. 

Both the reformer and the reaction- 
ary are, thus, found at the final analy- 
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sis, to be equally inspired, the one con- 
sciously, and the other unconsciously, 
by the spirit of Europe. Both hare, 
more or less, imbibed the lihiro- 
pean temperament. Both are, though 
in different ways, emphatically objec- 
tiye and materialistic. The one is 
dominated by individualistic ethieism, 
the other by effete formalism; and both 
these equally lack that true in- 
wardness which is characteristic of the 
thought and culture of India. The 
one revels in the unrealities of subject- 
ive abstractions; the other in the 
unrealities of elfete and ununderstood 
rituals. The reformer by his unillu- 
mined and empirical criticism of our 
life and institutions strengthens the 
forces of reaction in the country; 
while the reactionary by the infidel 
tenacity with which he is seeking to; 
hold on to the lifeless and decadent forms 
of our social and religious life, lends 
strength and vitality to the reformer’s 
revolt. And in their mutual wrang- 
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lings and recrimiiuitions, tlio iiereeption 
of the true Soxil of India is lost. You 
will find the real truth about India in 
the presentatiou of neither of these 
two classes. It lies really in the 
traditional “Middie-Patli” of the sage 
and the philosopher. I am only a 
humble enquirer, my child, seeking 
light and guidance into that Holy Path. 
How can I dare to pose as a guide to 
others! 

But though I dare not accept the 
holy office of the interpreter of India, 
I may well, and quite legitimately, 
tmdertake to study and understand her. 
It is, indeed, not only the high prmlege, 
hut a distinct duty, of even the least of 
her children, to try to understand 
her through reverent and diligent 
study and investigation. This much, 
my child, I can, and will do for you: 
and if it should in any way help 
you to a better and deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of our culture 
and civilisation than what you have 
, , 78 ,, 
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now,- 1 shall thankfully consider all my 
labours more than amply repaid. 

. INDIi AS SEEN BY THE STRANGER. 

To begin, then, from the very name 
of India, we have to remember that 
this name w'as given her not by her 
own cMldren, but by the stranger within 
her gate. We never called her either 
India or Hindoostan. We knew her 
of old by quite a different name. 

The stranger came to us, in the 
early days of our liistory, by our 

north-western aand-route. This is the 
way that the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians, the Persians, and, later 
the Greeks also, came to us. In seek- 
ing to do so they had to cross a great 
river. Our own native name for that 
great river was Sindhu. It is still 
^own among us by that ancient name 
The sibilant “S” of our Sindhu became 
however, the aspirant “H” in the 
-tongue of the Babylonians and Persians. 
Our Smdhu became their Hindu. You 
79 
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would remember that the 

original reference of this word Hindu 
was not to our religion, but simply to 
one of our great rivers. The Hindu of 
the Babylonians and Persians became 
then the Indus of the Greeks and the 
Eomans. The land of the Indus became 
Indm. 

: /INOIA kMERS ■“ GBOSRAFHtCAt. EXPRESSIONS*,^ /• / 

In its origin and history India is, 
thus, truly and really what the present 
day European, either from ignorance 
or pride, is so anxious to prove. It is 
undoubtedly a mere geographical ex- 
pression. It indicates simply a distinc- 
tive geographical feature of the country. 
Infekctthe geographical boundaries of 
this land are so peculiar and prominent, 
that we cannot blame the stranger if 
be be so profoundly impressed by them 
as to entirely forget or ignore its more 
fundamental and significant features. 

, The Himalayas on the north, and the 
sea on the south, as well as practically 
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also towards the east and the west of 
the Peninsula, demarcate this land 
from the rest of the Asiatic Continent. 
Both these are most prominent physical 
features of the country. Such bound- 
aries are scarcely found anywhere in 
our known world, except in relation to 
what we call continents. The physical 
isolation of India is really continental. 
So also is the immense extent of her 
territory. She has the largest surface 
area of any country in the world, China, 
Eussia, and the United States excepted. 
The total area of India is nearly one- 
third of that of the continent of Europe. 
It is nearly fourteen times as large as 
Great Britain, and OTer ten times the 
size of the entire British Isles. It is a 
good deal over five times the area of 
Austria-Hungary, and more than six 
times that of either Prance or Germany. 
So immense a tract of territory, cover- 
ing so many latitudes and longi- 
tudes, must naturally have quite a variety 
of physical and physiographical features 
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also. It is a land of many altitudes aud 
many climates. In some places you 
will find tlie siiftbcatii!" heat of the tro- 


pics, in others the more }>leasaut and 
equable temperatures of the true tem- 
perate zones; while there are places 
in India where you may find as much 
snow and frost in the winter months, 
as the heart of the most homesick 
Englishman or Scotchman may be pin- 
ing for. There are provinces hi India 
where we have the highest records of 
the world’s rainfall, as in the Kasi Hills ; 
while in some other places as Sindh, 
there is hardly any rainfall from 
year’s end to year’s end. With such 
diversities of physical and physiographi- 
cal conditions and characters, is only 
natural that India should have an 
equally large variety of both flora and 
fauna. Both in its physical features, 
and in the wealth mid variety of its 
- vegetable and animal khigdoms, this ex- 
of territory is truly conti- 
large and diver si- 
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iiecl in its human populations also. The 
total strength of our population counts 
one-fifth of the whole human race. We 
haTe the largest population of any 
country in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the Chinese Empire. We are 
oTer ten times as many as the English 
and the Welsh combined, nine times as 
many as the French, six times as many 
as the Germans, four times as many as 
the Americans, and quite three times 
as many as the Russians. In this huge 
mass of humanity almost all the great 
racial varieties of mankind are more or 
less represented. The main body of 
the population is of undoubted Aryan 
origin, though there has been consider- 
able admixture with other r.aces, dar- 
ing the many thousand years that have 
elapsed since the Aryans first settled 
in this country. The Dravidiaus domi- 
nate the populations of the southern 
part of the Peninsula, while there is an 
unmistakable Mongolian element in the 
populations of the north-eastern pro- 
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Tiuces. There is an 


stronj 


Nigriting element among the dark 
aboriginal races ; while the Semitic blood 
dominates a very large percentage of 
that higher section of the Moslem com- 
innuity in India, who, like the Normans 
in England, came over to us with the 
Mahomedan conquest. This teeming 
population, composed of different ori- 
^nal racialities, speak many languages,, 
profess many faiths, and obey many social 
and sacerdotal laws and customs. And 
all these bewildering diversities of racial 
origin, as well as of languages and liter- 
atures, and cults and customs, combine 
to strengthen the first impression pro- 
duced by the physical eharacteristics of 
the land upon the uninitiated stranger,, 
namely, that it is not a country but a 
continent. 


THE POPULAR ANGLO-INDIAK VIEW. 

realtyjthe mostpopular md 
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Tisitor to India comes to ns witli this 
■strong prepossession, and ail Ms outer 
experience of our country and people, 
instead of dissipating, helps, on the 
contrary, to confirm and strengthen 
this view. He cannot discover any 
fundamental principle of unity at the 
back of these bewildering diversities, 
except perhaps that new administrative, 
political, social, and economic unity 
which the establishment of the British 
Empire has been working in our own 
time. Every Anglo-Indian publicist 
assiduously proclaims that India is not 
•a country but a collection of countries, 
which have as little or as much in com- 
mon with one another, either in race 
or history, as the German, the French, 
the Dutch, the Russian, the Italian, the 
English and the Spaniard in Europe' 
Tiave between them.- It w'ould be as 
correct, they declare, to view Europe 
as one country and the different nations 
-of that great Continent as one nation 
or people as it would be to regard India 
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as one laud, aud the so-callod Iiidiaus 
as one jjeople. In fact there is no such 
thing as an fudiaii: there are Bengalees, 
and Marhattas, aud Tamils and Telegus 
and Shiks and Goorkhas, Mahomedans 
and Jains, aud Buddhists, but really no 
Indians : in any case, tliere never was 
such an animal as Indian, until the 
British rulers of the country commenced 
so generously to manufacture him with 
the help of their schools and their 
colleges, their courts and their camps, 
their law and their administration, and 
their free press and open platform. This 
is also the orthodox official view of 
India, that finds repeated utterance and 
authoritative exposition from respon- 
sible Anglo-Indian tillers and prominent 
British politicians. Nor caii it be denied 
that there is a very large element, iiot 
of truth, but surely of very strong 
plausibility in this popular and ortho- 
dox official vieiv. The feet of the^ 
matter really is, that as long as you 
look upon our country as “ India, or® 
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the Land of the Indus ’’—you will get 
no closer and truer view of it than what 
the foreign officials and students have 
been able to do. 

INDIA. A3 KNOIVN TO HER OWN CHILDREN, 

But while the stranger called her 
India, or the I^and of the Indus, thereby 
emphasising only her strange physical 
features, her own children, from of old, 
have known and loved her by another 
name. We never called her India. Long 
before the Greek invasion and even 
before tne Babylonians and Assyrians 
came in any sort of close contact with 
us, we had given this name to our coun- 
try. That name is Bharatavarsha. To 
clearly understand and grasp the nature 
and reality of the fundamental unity in 
which all our divergent and even appa- 
rently conflicting characters and cus- 
toms, cults and cultures, our racialities 
and provincialities, have almost from 
the very beginning of our history, been 
rationally reconciled, you must try to 
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realise tlie deep significance of this old 
and iiatiTe name of the land which the 
foreigner has so long called and known 
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MEANING OF GSOGRAPHIC.il. NAMES. ; 

Geographical names belong to 
three classes : some have a mere physi- 
cal origin and reference, some have an 
ethnic or tribal origin and reference, 
and some, much fewer in number, have 
what may be called a personal and 
historic origin and reference. Names 
like the Transvaal, derived from the 
river Vaal, and India, from the river 
Indus, belong to the first class. Arya- 
varta, the old name of what is now 
known as Upper India, derived from 
the Aryas or Aryans who settled there, 
and England from the Angles, belong to 
the second or the ethnic group. Rome 
from Romulus, and Bharatavarsha 
from Bharata, these belong to the 
third and historic group of geographi- 
cal names. And wherever a eoirntry 
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is commenced to be called after some 
great historic personage, especially 
some great Idng or potentate, whether 
real or legendary, there necessarily lies 
at the back of it a distinct historic or 
national consciousness. Rome did not 
connote any geographical features of 
the city or principality that received 
this name, nor any tribality of its 
people, nor even any religious unity 
or affinity that might have existed 
among them, but predominantly, and 
even exclusively, an individual civic or 
national entity. It had, of course, like 
all other places under human habita- 
“tion, its physicalities and its tribalities, 
its socialities and its religiositiesv. but 
the particular name by which it came 
to be known among men, referred to 
none of these, but prominently and 
almost exclusively, to what may be 
called its civic unity or national indivi- 
duality. Her name itself was the most 

.conclusive proof that Rome was not a 

inere geographical entity, or the 
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habitat of a particular trib© or groups 
of tribes, but had (iereloped a distinct 
uatioiial consciousness. 

THE MEANING OF BHAEATAVAESH A. 

Those who so persistently deny any 
fundameiital historic unity or any real 
national individuality to our land and 
our people, either do not know, or 
they do not remember the fact that we 
never called our country by the alien 
name of India or even by that of Hin- 
doostan. Our own name was, and is 
still today, among the Aryan popula- 
tions of the country, Bharatavarsha. 
And Bharatavarsha is not a physical 
name like India or the Transvaal, nor 
even a tribal or ethnic name like Eng- 
land or Aryavarta, but a distinct and 
unmistakable historic name like Rome. 
It is derived from Bharata. Tins 
Bharata is as much a historic person- 
age as Romulus. Strictly speaking 
both Bharata and R,omulus are more- 
legendary than, perhaps, historical. 
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But the profound, significance of the 
name ^vhioh they gave to^ these two 

great countries of the ancient world, 
is by no means affected by their legen- 
dary or even mythical character. India 
may not be one country but a collec- 
tion of countries confined within certain 
prominent physical boundaries. It 
may be peopled by many races speak- 
ing many languages, professing many 
religions, owning many cultures. But 
thosG who g 3 ;V 6 it 0110 common nsdno 
must h8)V0 roBiliscd som© fundarnGiitcil 
unity 3)t tho back of all these endless 
diyersities. Men never call any collec- 
tion of things of divergent character 
or properties by one single name, 
unless they are able to seize some 
prominent and undeniable principle of 
unity in them. Those who gave the 
name of Bharatavarsha' to India must 
have done so. And the unity that they 
seized behind the diversities of the life 
of their country was not a mere 
physical ^or even a mere tribal or 
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©thuic unity, like that which is indica- 
ted by such geographical names as India 
■or Aryavarta. but was an essential 
historic or national unity as is connoted 
by the name Eome. Ijidia ^va8 then 
•as it is now, divided into many provin- 
ces, inliabited by many peoples with 
their peculiar cultures and character- 
istics, represented many faiths and 
cults, had many languages and litera- 
tures. And yet all these endless 
diversities notwithstanding, it was 
called by one common rame. And 
this fact conclusively proves the 
presence of some undeniable principle 
of historic or national unity in the 
•consciousness of the people or peoples 
who lived in this land even in those 
early days. 


THE CK^R^OTER OF INDIAN UNITY. 

What, then, was the real character 

1 j : , :li^;lowiiiIus, a kinsr. He isaVedio 
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lord and master of the “world with all 
the seas,” it cannot be held that he was 
the real ruler of eren all the territories 
that received his name, and came to be 
called his “varsha.” The limit of 
Bharatavarsha extended in those days- 
even much further than the present 
limits of India. Balk, called in our 
ancient books Balhik, and Kandahar, 
our old Gandhar, were among its 
north-western provinces. Towards the 
east, Bharatavarsha extended as far 
as the very confines of the modern 
Chinese Empire, and included both the 
modern Upper and Lower Burma. It 
is incredible that in those early days, 
all this extensive tract was subject to 
one single king or emperor. In fact, 
such political sovereignty or adminis- 
trative centralisation as would be im- 
plied by any hypothesis of this character, 
was absolutely foreign to the very genius- 
of the Aryan people of India. Even 
at the time of the Mahabharata, wdiich 
Avas much later than that of this Bharata 
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from whom our laud derived its signi- 
flcant aame, it was not in any sense a 
political and administrative unit like 
the present British Empire iji India. 
The (“pithets applied to Iving Bharata 
are also quite impartially applied to 
many other great Idng^ who flgured at 
the great Bharata War. Every power- 
ful naoaarch is described hi our old 
books as lord aird master of the whole 
world. Bharata was, undoubtedly, a 
great king. He is described as a raja- 
chahrfvcarti, very loosely rejidered into 
English, sometimes, by the w(jrd em- 
peror. But neither Bharata, nor, indeed, 
any of the great monarehs spoken of in 
the old books, was an emperor in the 
modern sense. Modern empires have 
grown through conquests and appro- 
priations of the lands of other sovereigns. 
But we scarcely fiiid any evidence of 
such earth-hunger in our old kings and 
warriors. K-ings no doubt fought with 
one another *. but it was very rarely in- 
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seif the territories of the vanquished. 
The usual practice, on the contrary, was 
to place some son or relation of the 
defeated monarch upon his throne, even 
where, for any reason, the vanquished, 
if still living, could not be placed back 
into his old position and authority. The 
Hindu mjachahravarti was, therefore, 
not an emperor, as he is known in 
Europe, but was simply the, nominal 
head of a friendly federation of king- 
doms and principalities. Indeed, the 
literal meaning of the term is net em- 
peror, but only a king “ established at 
the centre of a circle of kings.” King 
Bharata was a great prince of this 
order. As a rajachaJeravarti, his poli- 
tical position in the land was uot that 
of the administrative head of any large 
and centralised government, but only 
that of the recognised and respected 
centre and symbol of a confederation of 
brother princes. This was the general 
character of all our great princes m 
the old davs. And this being so 
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it is not possMe to hold that the unity 
indicated by the name Bharatavarsha 
was, in any way, either a political 
or administrative unity. Neither was 
it a religious or sacerdotal unity. Un- 
like Krishna or Buddha, Christ or 
Mahomed, this Bharata was not the 
founder or centre of any creed or cult. 
He was not even the promulgator of 
any social or .sacerdotal code. Indeed, 
there were in the days when our land 
first received this name of Bharata- 
varsha, almost as many sects and schools 
of religion in this country as there are 
now. The unity that this name Bharata- 
varsha indicated, was, thus, not a 
religious unity either. In the presence 
of many races and cultures in India 
even in those early days, convincing 
evidence of which is supplied by all our 
old books, it is equally impossible that 
this unity should have been a mere 
racial inaty. What, then, is the 
of the unity which lies at the 
^ ^ Bharatevarsha, by 
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wMeli we have called and known our 
country from almost the very beginnings 
of our history? 

The unity of India was, thus, neither 
racial nor religious, nor political nor 
administrative. It was a peculiar typ& 
of unity, which may, perhaps, be best 
described as cultural. Bharata stood 
before the multitudinous peoples that 
inhabited the territories that took his 
name, as representative of a great 
civilisation and culture. Bharata was,, 
as I have said, a Vedic character. It 
is not at all likely that at the early 
period of our history when our conti- 
nent received this name of Bharata- 
varsha, the Aryan settlers had actu- 
ally spread themselves over the whole> 
laud. Even at the time of the Maha- 
bharata, there were extensive tracts, 
not yet brought within the control of 
the Aryans. But still, it can scarcely 
be doubted that from a much earlier 
period of the history of this land, the^ 
-Aryan civilisation had commenced to> 
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^rofoiuidly influence and Tisibly 
dominate it from end to end. And it 
Avas a? tlie representative and symbol 
•of tliis dominating culture, that 
Bliarata gave his name to this great 
•continent, though it was divided then as 
now into many provinces and principali- 
ties ; inhabited by many races speaking 
many dialects, professing many reli- 
gions, and obeying many different laws 
and customs. 

ARYAN EXPANSION IN INDIA. 

What I have called the cultural 
character of Indian unity, is due 
■partly to the peculiar genius of the 
- Indo-xkryan, and partly to the very 
peculiar methods by which the Aryan 
settlers of India spread themselves 
over the whole of this continent, 
'•quietly absorbing all the numerous 
races and cultures of the land into their 
■'■own body. These methods are practi- 
’ -cally unknown in the other parts of the 
^ werid. The methods of social expan- 
se 
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sion known to history, in the other 
parts of the world, are either th]’ong-h 
religious proseletyzatioii, or through 
poHtieal conquests, and more often, 
perhaps, through a combination of the 
two. Both the Christiaji and the 
Moslem communities of the world grew 
tliiswise. It is the common method 
of social expansion in all eredal relim- 
ons.^ As we find it in the history '"of 
Christianity or Islam, so we find it in 
the history of Birddhistic e.xpansion 
also. The mere acceptance of the 
Buddhist or the Christian or tlie 
Moslem creed, makes a person at 
once a member of the Buddhist, the 
Christian or the Mahomedan com’mu- 
nitjo This has been one metliod of 
social expansion. The other method 
is j)olitical. It is the method of 
conquest. In this method, sometimes 
the conquering people spread tliem- 
selres over the conquered country, and 
slowly assimilate the conquered races 
into their own body, or, if the disparity 
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in culture between tlie two be too wide 
for such assimilation, the latter are 
driven out and become gradually extinct 
as has happened in our own age to the 
American Indians and the Australian 
Aborigines. Sometimes it so happens 
also, as we found in the case of the 
Norman conquerors of England, that 
it is the conquered, who, possessed with 
larger virility,, slowly assimilate the 
conquerors into their own body, and 
thus develop a new and a composite 
nation, which, however, gradually 
attains a practically homogeneous cha- 
racter, especially if the process of 
assimilation be helped by a common 
eredal religion owned and practised by 
both the component commimities. 

The expansion of the Aryan society 
in India followed neither of these two 
usual methods known to liistory. The 
Aryan religion was never eredal. 
Buddhism is no doubt a eredal religin,o 
and is of Indo-Aryan origin. But 
.though wha,t may be' called Buddhist 
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Imperialism, under tire great Asoka, 
eonsolidated to a very large extent tlie 
fundamental unity of India, Buddtiism 
as a creed liad no perceptible influence 
in this work. In any ease, Buddhism 
did not create the ancient unity of 
India. The name Bharatararsha is 
older than Budclliism, and consequently 
the unity that was seized by those w'ho 
gave to our continent this significant 
Mstoricname, was in no sense a eredal. 
or religious unity. Nor was it a 
political unity, as I have already said, 
due to extensive political conquests and 
the gradual absorption of the conquered 
peoples by the conquering community. 
The early Aryan settlers did no doubt 
at one time fight and conquer the 
aboriginal races of Northern India. 
That was a necessity of the situation in 
which they first found themselves. But 
the peculiarly j)eaeeful and humanita- 
rian spirit of their culture, soon put a 
■stop to these barbarian methods. The 
Aryan expansion over the greater part 
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of ludia, and more particularly among^ 
the civilised Dravidiau peoples of the 
South, was effected by other and infi- 
nitely anore civilised and even spiritual 
means. 

THE NATURE OF THE OLD ARYAN PROPAGANDA. 

Hinduism, as the religion of the 
Indo-xAryan is popularly called, has 
never been ji, missionary religion like 
Buddhism or Christianity or Islam. 
These so called missionary religions 
are credal, and, therefore, can easily 
propagate themselves by the prevailing 
missionary method of mere preaching. 
These missionary religions have a very 
prominent intellectual emphasis, and 
are, therefore, essentially instructive 
in their metliods of propagation. 
Of course every religion has its own 
special discipluies and constructive 
spiritual methods. But in the so-called 
missionary religions, intellectual in- 
structions must precede the r^l 
constructive and. spiritual disciplines. 
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In all these eredal religions, the 
acceptance of their special dogmas, is 
an absolute condition precedent to the 
initiation into their truly sj)iritual 
disciplines, because these latter have 
always to work upon the former. The 
acceptance of the Christian dogmas of 
the Incarnation and the Trinity is 

i/ 

absolutely needed for the pursuit of the 
inner spiritual disciplines of Christian- 
ity. In all inner spiritual culture, 
suggestion and imagination play a very 
vital part. This suggestion comes in 
all the eredal religions from their 
particular creeds. These creeds must, 
therefore, be accepted and fully believed 
in by those who are to be initiated into 
the deeper life and culture of these 
eredal religions. In Hinduism, however, 
owing to its non-credal character, the 
method has always been predominently 
constructive. The true Hindu teacher 
never asks for any declaration of creed 
from his pupil, nor even imposes his . 
own, or, indeed, any sort of intellectual 
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opinions upon Mm He does not seek 
to forcibly shake or destroy the ideas 
and faiths that the disciple may hare 
imbibed, either from society, or from 
Ms parents or previous teachers. Onr 
faiths, he knows, are the result of our 
inner temperament and outer education 
and experiences. Real change of faith 
is, therefore, impossible without a change 
in tMs temperament, brought about 
through long course of psychophysical, 
intellectual, and ethical disciplines, and 
the replacement of the old preposses- 
sions.by new ones created through a new 
and different order of experience. When 
this is done, the legitimate opinions and 
faiths proper and natural to the disciples’ 
inner intellectual and spiritual state, 
grow of themselves. Faiths and opi- 
nions that grow thuswise have a vitality 
and truth which no creeds, however 
natural or healthy these may be, can 
have, when imposed from the outside 
through force of supernatural authority 
or formal logic. What the true Hindu 
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teacher does, even ia otir own day, for 
the propagation of his cult or faith, the 
ancient Aryan settlers of India did for 
the promulgation of their special cul- 
ture among the multitudinous peoples 
of their continent. They propagated 
their superior culture, not by the popu- 
lar missionary methods of preaching 
and proseletyzation, but through the 
introduction of their socio-ethical ar- 
rangements and disciplines among their 
non-A ryan neighbours. And they did 
so by the promulgation of their special 
social economy. 

YARNASRAMZiDHARMA. OR THE CASTE- AND-ORDER LAW, 

This social economy is summed up 
by what is called Varnasramadharma 
(the caste-and-order law) in Sanskrit. 
The castes are, as you know, four in 
number. They are : — (i) the Brahmins, 
(iij the Ksatriyas, (iii) the Vaisyas, and 
(iy) the Sudras. The first three castes 
w’ho alone belonged to the Aryan com- 
anunion, represent the three great fune- 
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tions of the social organism, namely,, 
(i) the intellectual and the spiritual, 
(ii; the administrative and the military, 
and (iii) the economic and the industrial. 
These are universal social functions. 
In every society we have people who 
discharge these three fundamental func- 
tions of the social life. The Sudra did 
not originally belong to the Aryan com- 
munion. He was perhaps, originally, 
either captive of war, who, according- 
to universal ancient custom, was re- 
duced to the status of the domestic or 
agricultural labourer in the victorious- 
commimity ; or was, possibly, a mem- 
ber of a very low and primitive tribe or 
race, absolutely unfitted, both intellec- 
tually and morally, to undertake any 
of the first three functions of the social 
organism in the more advanced Aryan, 
community. This caste-system, more or 
less universal, in some shape or other, 
in all old-world civilisations, was, how- 
ever, joined in India to another, and a* 
supremely s%aMoan.t law and order,; 
; ;■ im 
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known as the asramas, which literally 
mean stages or stations of life. Society 
was divided into the above four caste- 
divisions. Individual life was divided 
into these four asramas or stations or 
stages. Distinctions based upon funda- 
mental social functions, however univer-. 
sal and even necessary for the preserva- 
tion and development of the collective life 
of society, have an inevitable tendency 
to breed pride in those who are called 
upon to discharge the superior func- 
tions, and envy in those who have to 
fill the lower places. Division of social 
functions, especially in the earlier stages . 
of evolution, when the ofSces have of 
necessity to be hereditary, — inevitably 
leads to these moral evils. These divi- 
sions eamiot be absolutely eliminated 
from any form of social organisation, 
however democratic it may be. And 
a perplexing problem before every 
healthy society is how so to adjust the 
relations between the liigher of&ees of 
society and the individuals who must; 
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fill them, that the enjoyment of these 
of&ces shall breed no pride of position 
in them, nor create ,the conceit of any 
superior distance between them and the 
rest of the communiy. The ancient Indo- 
Aryans seem to have discovered in this 
arrangement or order of the asramas or 
stages, a happy solution of this univer- 
sal social problem, which even our 
modern democracies with all their cry 
of equality and freedom have not yet 
been able sueeessfally to tackle. 

The greatest moral and spiritual 
danger of the system of caste such as 
obtained, not only in India, but in al- 
most every ancient society and cul- 
ture, in some form or other, lies, as 
1-have said, in the almost inevitable 
pride of office (and later on also of birth 
owing to the hereditary character of 
these offices) wMch it generates in the 
So-called liigher castes. The only true 
remedy against this evil is to be fomd 
in placing the individual members of 
Society under some distaplines as" %ill 
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train their minds to habits of more or 
less complete self- detachment, and there- 
by prevent them from identifying their 
individualities with any high social 
function or office that they may be 
called upon to discharge or fill. This 
w'as, clearly, the object of this law of 
stages or asramas that w^as joined to 
the caste-laws of the ancient Aryan 
community of India. Ihe first of these 
asramas was that of the student or the 
brahmachari. In this stage every in- 
dividual was absolutely equal to every 
other individual, whatever the rank or 
office, that is the caste, of their parents 
might be. The brahmachari, in the' 
house of his teacher or guru, could 
no honour in virtue of his birth 
or heritage, could earn or own no pro- 
perty. and, whether the son of prince 
or of a common soldier, or of an ordi- 
nary artisan, had to beg for his 
daily food from the public, and perform 
any service, the meanest not excluded,, 
that his guru might impose upon him.. 
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Here there was absolute equality be- 
tween one student and another. It 
was the recognition of the fundamental 


equality between men as men. Ho was 
allowed no vacation such as the modern 
•student has, when he might go Jiome 
to his parents, and resuming, however 
temporarily, his place as the Jon of his 
father, might thus get into any conceit 
due to his father’s position in the general 
social order and, thereby, neutralise the 
efPect of the superior disciplines of lus 
order. Here, in the guru’s house, he 
was a mere individual, without ’ any 
Mghts^ or privileges, equal to every 
other individual of the community. Tlie 
next stage was that of the householder 
Having finished Ms tutelage, which gen-' 
erally lasted from the eighth to either 
the sixteenth or the twenty-fourth year 
ot Ms life, and sometimes even to a 
Mter period,~he entered this stao-J. 
Here he became a regular and recog- 
nised member of the social body 
^ted with all the rights and obhi: 
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tions of liis particular station in life, 
wJietlier as king or warrior, minister 
or councillor, or priest or teaclier, or 
the producer or seller of commodities. 
All the inequalities in life came in here, 
in the householder’s stage, and were 
due entirely to the variety of social 
functions which different individuals had 
to discharge. Havijig thus served 
society, raised healthy issues, and trained 
and brought them up in the ways of 
•, his caste and position, in the next or 
third stage, the individual was en- 
couraged to cultivate the spirit of 
detachment once more, gradually killing 
■ the conceits that might have been bred 
in him by his accidental place and func- 
tion as a member of society. He now 
retired from active life,’^and adopted the 
duties and disciplines of the higher and 
the contemplative life. And, finally, if 
he lived long enough, and was able to 
attam complete self-detachment, he 
might enter the fourth or the last of 
these stages or asramas, that of the san- 
lii 
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nyasia or the mendicaat, when his on© 
aim in life became to absolutely lose all 
conceit of isolated individuality, and 
, thus identify himself entirely with the 
universal. 

Ihe ancient A.ryan social economy 
was based upon this varnasrama, or 
caste-and-order scheme. This caste-and- 
order law sums up the whole soul and 
spirit of andent Hindu culture. Through 
the establishment of this law, the Aryans 
brought the divergent races and cultures 
of India within their own fold. And it 
is here, in this varnasramadharma, 
that we must look for the secrets of 
that strange unity wliich the name 
Bharatavarsha implied. 

And it was comparatively easy for 
the Indo- Aryan to establish his varna- 
srama law all over this vast continem 
because, at certain stages of social evolu- 
tion, there exists in every society some 
' arrangement or other that wonderfully 
, falls in with the Hindu’s system of 
castes. At this stage there exist in every 
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community, individuals or families who, 
either as priests or, in still lower cul- 
tures, even as medicinemen, discharge 
the religious and educational functions 
of their society, and who, therefore, cor- 
respond to the Aryan Brahmins. Simi- 
larly there are others who fight and 
rule, and are, therefore, akin to the 
Aryan Eshatriyas. And others again, 
who are devoted to agriculture or handi- 
crafts, and who correspond, thus, to the 
Vaisyas of the Aryan economy. In 
every society there exist, at these 

earlier stages, another class also, who 

belong to alien tribes and cultures, and 
being admitted into a dominant and 
conquering community either as captives 
of war or in any other way, become 
mere labourers and slaves. These cor- 
respond to the Sudras of the Aryan 
communion. And owing to this funda- 
mental affinity oetween the caste- order 
of the Indo-Aryans and the general 
social scheme of the non- Aryan com- 
munities of India, it became very easy 
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for the former to almost imperceptibly 
absorb the latter. And they did so by 
simply putting, so to say, the seal of 
their own caste-system, upon the al- 
i-eady existing social order of their non- 
Aryan neighbours. This peculiar pro- 
cess of social expansion created abso- 
lutely no perceptible disturbance in the 
oommunities effected by it. The method 
was strictly evolutionary, and not re- 
volutionary, as it has generally been in 
other parts of the world. 

But the Hindu system of caste did 
not stand, as I have already told you, 
by itself. It was organically bound up 
with the law of the asramas or stages 
of life. It is this asrama-law that pre- 
served the humanity of the Hindu in 
the face of the inequalities created by 
the ^ system of caste. It was these 
:special disciplines of the asramas which 
■as long as they were faithfully pur- 
sued by the so-caUed higher castes, 
-developed an ideal of spiritual, demo- 
cracy, Unknown the rest of the world • 
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and it may perhaps be reasonably held 
that the real cause of the degradations 
of mediasval Hindu society was not to 
he found in the system of caste so 
muchj if at all, as in the divorce 
between the varnas and the asramas, 
between the outer functions and in- 
equalities of the caste-life, and the inner 
•Sj)ii itual ideals and disciphnes that were 
organically connected with these in the 
earlier periods of our history and cul- 
ture. 

THE ASRAHA-LAW. 

The Aryans of India did not only 
put their own caste-seal upon the na- 
tural social divisions of their neighbour- 
ing non- Aryan communities, which was 
an easy enough work, but also brought 
these new social orders under the law 
and discipline of the asramas or stages. 
This was the special contribution of the 
Aryans of India to the evolution of the 
non- Aryan communities of the country 
which they absorbed into themselves. 
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Tliis is how the general character of 
these non-Aryan communities was 
fundamentally changed by what may 
well be called a strange process of ideal- 
isation and spiritualisation. The caste 
economy gave to these new acquisitions 
the outer forms of the Aryan social struc- 
ture : the law and disciplines of the 
asramas communicated to them the 
inner spirit o{ the Aryan culture. 
The moment these non-Aryan peoples 
received the badge of the Brahminical 
social economy and accepted the dis- 
ciplines of the Brahminical culture, they 
became, both in form and [substance,, 
part and limb of the great Aryan com- 
munity. The priests of the non-Aryan 
communities, when adopted into the 
Aryan fold, became Brahmins -not 
merely in name, but also in fact j and 
though preserving all the old peculiarities 
of their tribal or racial laws and customs, 
became in every respect the absolute 
^uals of the holiest |of the Aryan 
Brahmins. , Tte aa:ms_ happened 
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•also in regard to the other castes. The 
"different castes in the different provinces 
thus fully retained all their old, and 
even non-Aryan provincialities, after 
their assimilation by the Aryan 
community. The Brahmin of Madras 
or Bombay, therefore, differs in many 
respects from those of BengM or Cash- 
mere. Things and usages absolutely 
prohibited to the Brahmins of one pro- 
vince, are freely permitted to those of 
another. Often times the personal 
and civil law of the people, thus 
brought into the Aryan fold, were 
allowed to remain in tact. But all these 
endless diversities notwithstanding, 
there was absolute social equality be- 
tween the members of the same caste in 
the different provinces. As the Aryan 
society absorbed the different classes of 
the non- Aryan society, by putting upon 
them its own caste-order seal, in accord- 
ance with their respective places and 
functions in their old community ; so also 
the gods of these non-Aryan peoples 
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were accepted iato the Aryan pantheon^ 
being interpreted according to Aryan 
ideas and conceptions, while even tlioir 
special liturgies and worships were also 
retained, sometimes in their original 
forms, and sometimes with modifications, 
but always with a new and spiritual 
interpretation, for the special use and 
profit of the newly acquired communi- 
ties. And when a nation grows in this 
way, it must necessarily retain almost 
endless diversities of customs and' 
rituals, faiths and worships, sacraments 
and disciplines, inside its broad and 
catholic unity. This is the real psy- 
chology of the perplexing diversities 
of our cults and cultures. 


ARYAN METHODS OF UNIFICATION, 

But while granting the utmost 
freedom to the different communities 
not merely to maintain but even to 
develop their respective peculiarities, 
) and institufionsj the 
natiottbuilders took great care 



to ordain certain rules and rituals, 
certain sacraments and ceremonials, 
that were binding upon aU the sections 
of the expanding Aryan society, and 
that sought to preserve and strengthen 
their fundamental unity. The sacra- 
ment of the Upanayana, popularly 
known as the ceremony through which 
every boy of the first three castes, 
called the twice-born castes, is vested 
with the Brahminical insignia of the 
so-called sacred thread, is binding on 
all the Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas to whatever province they 
may belong, and whatever may be 
their faith or their personal law, or 
provincial customs. The daily repeti- 
tion of the Vedic text known as the 
Gayatri is another obligation of this 
class. A Brahmin may worship any 
god he likes, may belong to any sect 
or denomination, whether old or new, 
but he must repeat the Gayatri every 
day. There are local gods and secta- 
rian sanctities, but there are a few 
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gods who recei\!^ universal homage, 
and some places that are sacred to 
every Hindu of every denomination. 
And it is significant that these sacred 
places, visited by devout pilgrims of 
every sect and from every province, 
are found very widely spread over the 
whole Continent. Hurdwar near the 
source of the Ganges, Prayag (modern 
Allahabad) and Benares, in Northern 
India; Gaya in Behar ; Nasik in central 
India ; Dvarka in Kathewad ; and Kum- 
bhakonam and Eameshvar in South- 
ern India, — are some of these sacred 
places. Pilgrims from every Indian 
province are used to visiting these dis- 
tant places, and thus are able to visualise 
the unity of their sacred country — their 
karmabhurai or the land where they 
have to work for the attainment of 
merit and the destruction of demerit. 
And by this means they carry the ex- 
periences of different social and religious 
life of distant parts of the country to 
their respeptivohptnes, to at once broadeax 
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ilieir outlook and strengthen the sense 
of national unity in them. But the 
most significant formula of national 
unity invented by the Indo-Aryans is 
found j in the sacred text which every 
Hindu has to use, whether he be 
a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin, every 
time he bathes or sits down to worship 
his God, — the text for the sacrificial 
j)urification of water. It runs thus;— - 

Gangeca Jamunecaiva Godavari 
Sarasvati 

Harmmada Sindhu Kaveri jales- 
min sannidhin kuru. 

And it means May the Ganges, the 
-Jumna, the Godaveri, the Sarasvati, 
the Kerbuda, the Indus, and the Kaveri 
-enter into this water. These are the 
great rivers of the Indian Continent. 
They cover practically the entire 
'riparian system of this great land. It 
:is along the course of these great 
.rivers, which, in the days before the 
invention of the railway, were every- 
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where the highways of commerce aact 
culture, that the sacred stream of 
Aryan culture flowed over this land. 
This is why they are so sacred to the 
Indo-Aryan. And the Hindu wher- 
ever he may be in his wide country, by 
repeating this text during his daily 
baths and worships, remembers the- 
unity of his country and his people. 
And all these are very conclusive proof' 
of the fact that at a very early period 
of our history we had fully realised a 
very deep, though complex, kind of 
organic unity at the back of all the 
apparent diversities and multiplicities- 
of our land and people. 

HINDU INDIA. 

India was far more than a mere^ 
geographical expression or entity, even, 
from the earliest period of Hindu 
history. You will find ample evidence- 
of it in our great Epics. In fact you 
find in the Mahabharata itself, the 
clear^e^t oyidept^ of a very extensive- 
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and conscious attempt to work up a 
great Hindu Confederacy that would" 
unite the whole continent in one power- 
ful and well-ordered federal whole. 
This was clearly the motif of the Bharata 
War. Sree Krishna was the diyine 
stage-manager of this great historic- 
drama. He is to a very large extent 
the dieu ex machina of this national 
plot. And Sree Krishna was, without 
doubt, the first and the greatest empire- 
builder that not only India, but the 
world has as yet known. But the 
empire that he desired to build up in 
India was yery different from v/hat has 
been known as such in other parts of 
the world. It was not to be an empire 
based upon the subjection of extensiye 
territories and immense populations to 
a centralised Goyernment represented' 
by a small class or coterie. His was 
the true ideal of empire. The central 
aim of the Bharata War which Sree 
Krishna in some sense himself brought 
about, was not to acquire territory,. 
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=but to work out a great socio-political 
synthesis in India, upon the basis of 
Dharma, and thus to combine the 
numerous races and divergent cultures 
of the continent, into one organic whole. 
And this ideal of a spiritually-inspired 
and culturally-combined federation 
i;hat Sree Krishna had in view in direot- 
:ingtheBharata War, was fiirly, if not 
fully, realised in ancient Hindu history. 
Buddhistic Imperialism, under Chandra- 
,gupta and Asoka, whose suzereinty was 
acknowledged from the confines of 
Burma on the east, to the very heart of 
the modern Afghanistan on the west, 
helped materially to further develop and 
consolidate this fundamental Indian 
unity, which had' commenced to be 
worked up from before even the great 
Bharata War. 


MAHOMaDAN INDIA. 


India was, thus, a great country, 
in' a common Culiure, though 
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cipalities, iDossessing a common 
though following diTerse laws and. 
customs, and pursuing, through direrse 
ways, a common spiritual and social 
ideal, — ^when the Mahomedans came to 
us. The Moslem rulers of India came 
into these invaluable inheritances of 
the Hindus. And they added new 
and eq[ually valuable elements to the 
old national life and consciousness of 
the country. The old Hindu unity 
was essentially socio-religious. It was 
the unity of common spiritual ideals and 
disciplines. The Mahomedans came,, 
howerer, with a different culture and a 
different order of experience to us;. 
The genius of Islam is essentially 
Semitic, The peculiarity of the Semitic 
race-consciousness consists in its domi- 
nating legalism. Its emphasis is more 
bn the positive than on the imaginative 
and emotional elements of life. The 
exquisite emotionalism and idealism of' 
Islam, as found in the!art and literature 
of Persia, is the contribution of the- 
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Aryan race-consciousness to this great 
world-religion. These elements were 
native to the soil of India. India had no 
need of Islam for the deepening of her 
spiritual or emotional life. What her 
Moslem rulers did was to add certain 
positive contents of the national life to 
her old consciousness and culture. 
Islamic law and administration helped, 
through these contributions, to simulta- 
neously deepen and broaden the found- 
ations of our national life and unity. To 
the old community of socio-religious life 
and ideals, the Mahomedans now added 
new elements of administrative and poli- 
tical unity. There were still many more 
or less independent principalities in the 
land, but practically all owned at least 
a kind of nominal allegiance to the 
Central Government at Delhi. Local 
and communal laws, as well as deno- 
minational customs and rituals stOl 
held sway over the people, but all, 
■ irrespective of caste or community, 
e certain laws 
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-and obKgations, known only to Islam. 
Tke wkole conntry became subject to 
ene criminal law, the Mahomedan, and 
to one common judiciary, the Kadi and 
Kazi. Local imposts and proYincial 
■finances practically remained as under 
-the Hindu Administrations, but a wide 
and general system of imperial revenue 
and taxation was imposed upon 
all the country subject to the Central 
Government at Delhi. As in the 
hey-day of the Roman Empire, all 
roads in Europe led, they say, to Rome ; 
so in the hey-day of the Mogul Empire 
in India, all roads led to Delhi or Agra. 
The old unity of India and the ancient 
.national life and consciousness of her 
multitudinous peoples, were thus con- 
-siderably deepened and enlarged under 
Moslem rule. The British came into 
all these glorious inheritances of their 
-predecessors, the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans of India. They have not had 
•to create any new national consciousness 
in the country : but have simply been 
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long before the Maliomeclans came to Iier 
with a ne\v cry and. culture, to give her 
sometlxiug that she lacked and to receive 
in return from her something that they 
themselves lacked. The old Indian unity,, 
inspite of local and communal and de- 
nominational differences and diversities 
W'as still to some extent, not in its de- 
tails, but in its general outline and out- 
look, more or less homogenous. It was 
at any rate what may be called a Hindu 
umty. This unity had been worked up 
through the subsumption of Just one or 
two comparatively developed, and 
numerous nebulous and undeveloped, 
that is midifferentiated, cultures under 
one dominating ideal and principle 
applied by the Aryan eonseiousness 
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however, with a fully developed and 
world-conquering culture. The necessity 
of the situation required, therefore, a 
higher synthesis than what had been 
previously worked up. Indian unity, 
always more or less of a federal type, 
now became still more pronouncedly 
so. Hinduism, ever ready to accept and 
accommodate whoever came to her in the 
name of God and could furnish positive 
proofs of true spiritual acquisitions, 
made room now for many a Moslem' 
saint and devotee, in her invisible 
temple. New Hindu cults, like those 
associated with the holy namee 
of Nanak and Kabir, came into being in 
the attempt to work out some sort of a 
synthesis between Hinduism and Islam. 
A.nd as the naturally-broad spirit of 
Hmdu culture w'as further broadened 
through Moslem contact, so the old, 
Semitic legalism and absolutism of 
Islam also considerably relaxed its 
native rigidities through its contact wdth 
the spirit of Hindu universalism. Indian. 
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Mahomedanism assumed a form and 
developed certain eliaracters and ten- 
dencies unknown to the rest of the Isla- 
mic world. Thus we had, under the 
Moguls a new India, larger, broader, at 
once more differentiated and more united 
a more organic, though not yet fully or- 
ganised, national life and consciousness 
than what we had before. The British 
came to this India; and not to an unorgan- 
ised, unconscious, and undeveloped chaos, 
having simply a geographical entity. 
And in view of all this, it is unpardon- 
able ignorance to say that India w^as 
always and still is, a mere geographical 
expression, and the Indians have always 
been and still are a chaotic congregation 
of many peoples, an incoherent and 
heterogenous collection of tribes and 
races, families and castes, but not in any 
sense a nation. 


LETTER III. 

INDIA : THE MOTHER. 


CULTURAL UNITY AND NATIONAL UNITY, 

In your last letter you raise the 
Tery pertinent question, whether cul- 
tural unity is the same as national 
unity. “Many Europeans,” you say, 
“would not deny that under the Hindus, 
India had a common culture. So has 
Europe to-day. But yet Europeans are 
not one nation. How, then, can the old 
cultural unity of India prore her 
national unity also ?” 

I am glad that you hare raised this 
question. It drew by attention to a 
thing that I might have, otherwise, 
overlooked. 

I fully admit that the bases of 
European nationalities are not really a 
common culture. Of course, the mem- 
bers of the different nations in Europe, 
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as elsewhere, are participators in a 
conimou. culture, but that culture is 
not s];)eciflcally their own, it is not 
national, but continental. For, cul- 
turally, all Europe is one ; and even 
America is not different from Europe 
in this respect. There are differences 
of national characteristics, as between 
the British and the French, or between 
the Germans and the Russians, or the 
Italians and the Spaniards. But there 
is really little or no difference in cultural 
ideals between them. There is practi- 
cally one religion, one social economy, 
one ideal of life and art, one broad 
culture and civilisation all over Europe 
and America. Racially also there is 
practically little difference between one 
European nation and another. Yet 
they are not one people, but a group 
of many distinct peoples, who go by the 
commonname of European. Apparently 
it is the same in India also. There may 
be one culture in India, but yet many 
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But let us see what really coustitutes 
uatiouality. We kuow that Eurore has 
deyeloped a particular type of nations. 
In Europe a nation means a group of 
humans who (i) occupy a common terri- 
tory j (ii) are subjects of a common state: 
(hi) generally speak one language: (iv) 
profess one religion, though there may 
be sectarian differences: (t) haTe.one 
common social economy, and (vi) parti- 
cipate in a common culture. These are 
accepted connotations of nationality in 
Europe. As I have already said, some 
of these elements are even common to 
all the western nations. These' are, 
religion, culture, and social economy. 
Thus the really distinguishing features, 
of European nationalities are territorial 
and political miity. The differentiating, 
factors between one nationality and 
another in Europe are, therefore, not 
cultural but geographical. Of course 
some kind of territorial unity is an 
essential factor of nationality every- 
wrhere. As our physical organisation is 
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the fundamental material basis of our 
personal lives, so territorial unity is 
to national lives. This ftindarnental 
basis of nationality is common to both 
Europe and Asia. It is a universal 
factor of national life. The fundamental 
difference between European nationalism 
and Indian nationalism lies on the 
excessive emphasis of the one on terri- 
torial and of the other on cultural unity. 
The emphasis on territorial unity in 
national differentiations, when it is 
associated with a general community of 
religious ideals and social economies 
between different neighbouring nations, 
means ultimately an excessive emphasis 
upon conflicts of mere temporal inter- 
ests. It is these mean temporal inter- 
ests that divide the modern European 
nations from one another. Economic 
conflicts, industrial competitions, greedy 
rivalries for the acquisition of unappro- 
priated territories and the possession, 
of unexplored markets, these are what 
h&v^ quickening and; 
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preseryation of nationalism in Europe, 
and have kept the nations apart from one 
another. But for these carnal conflicts, 
Europe might well have been to-day as 
much a nation, as India was imder the 
Hindus, and what she is essentially even 
to-day. 

THE FEDERAL TYPE OF NATIONALITY. 

But the type of nation-hood which 
Europe would then develop would be 
different from what exists in Europe 
at the present time. There is an ele- 
ment of homogeniety in all the Euro- 
pean nations at the present time, 
which is absent in India. This homo- 
geniety is due to the peculiar course 
of evolution which these nations have 
passed through. In the earliest 
stages of social evolution, nations 
grow through the accretion of more 
or less fluid tribal organisations : and 
owing to this fluidity, the tribal fusion 
becomes easy, and the resulting nation 
absolutely homogenous in all respects. 
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TJais was the general process of nation- 
bnilding in ancient Europe. So also it 
must hare been in the earliest stages 
of the evolution of the Aryan commu- 
nity in India. The original Aryan 
type was also completely homogenous, 
like all the older types of nations. 
When, even, at a somewhat later 
stage of social evolution, different ne- 
bulous tribes combine to form one 
larger tribe or a nation, under the in- 
fluence of some one particular and com- 
paratively more developed tribe or cul- 
ture, they gradually adopt the language, 
the religion, the social ideal and 
economy of this dominating community. 
It is thus that there grows a kind of 
homogeniety even in these new social 
units also. This is really the cause 
of the homogeniety of those European 
nations that are racially heterogenous. 
But at a later stage of social evolution 
when not fluid, tribal cultures, but ad- 
vane^ and developed nations, first coxae 
into leo&tauat isaid : conflict with one 
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another, and then, in course of time, 
under pressure of new historic forces, 
eonabine to form one united nation, this 
early homogenous character can hardly 
be maintained. 

Owing, however, to the peculiar 
conditions of social evolution in Europe, 
since the break up of the Roman Em- 
pire, the old homogenous character of 
nationality was not seriously disturbed 
even when comparatively advanced 
tribes combined to form national units. 
Europe had been already Christian- 
ised. Christianity meant not merely 
a common religious creed, but also 
a common social ideal. It is not 
merely a creed but essentially a culture. 
And owing to this fact, the fusion of 
even advanced communities did not 
violently destroy the old homogenous 
character of nationhood. But still 
there are many heterogenous elements 
even in the most consolidated nation- 
;alities of Europe. The British people, 
-for instance, are by no means homo- 
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genous. The British are a composite 
nation : the component entities being 
English, Welsh, and Scotch. England 
has, no doubt, tried her utmost for many 
centuries past, to crush out the inde- 
pendent national consciousness of both 
Wales, and Scotland. But has she com- 
pletely succeeded ia. her attempt ? She 
imposed her own language upon these 
two peoples, thus practically killing 
the old Gaelic and Celtic languages 
and literatures. But all these repre- 
aions notwithstendiug, the national 
conciousness of neither Wales nor Scot- 
land has been entirely killed. The 
cry to-day in both these countries, as 
you know better than I do, — ^is for an in- 
dependent national existence, inside a 
true Federation of the British Empire. 
What both Wales and Scotland, and. 
even Ireland, desire is not simply poli- 
tical self-government, but rather a self- 
contained and self-contr oiled national 
J l?h%h will give them free scope 
^ those mental 
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and moral and spritual cliaracteristies 
in wHeh these peoples stand different- 
iated from others ; and thereby enable 
them to make their spkjial contribution 
to the general life and culture of Uni- 
versal Humanity. Ihe Home Eule 
propaganda, as you know, does not 
mean a demand for national isolation, 
but rather for a healthy inter-national 
federation. And it indicates the nature 
of the coming type of social evolution. 

THE OLD INDIAN TYPE, EEDERAL. 

India, my child, had developed this 
f^eral type of nationality ages and 
ages ago. In Christendom, this fede- 
ral idea is of very recent growth. 
It was first applied to the organisation 
of the United States of America. But 
even this application was only to one 
part of the social life, namely, the 
organisation of the State. The poli- 
tical constitution of America is alone- 
federal. But India had developed a 
much wider and fuller type of federa- 
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lism. Our religion, as I hare already 
■told you, has been organised after 
the federal ideal. Hinduism is not one 
uniform religious culture, nor based 
■upon one universal creed or one parti- 
cular system of dogmas, like Christian- 
ity or Islam, or Buddhism ; but it is a 
group of many diverse theologies and 
dogmas and disciplines and rituals and 
■Worships, all moved, however, by one 
common spirit and pursuing one eom- 
luon ideal. Our social economy has 
similarly been of a distinct fede J 
character. The Hindu Society is really 
u group of many communities, each 
practically iadepexident of the others 
and autonomous within its own sec- 
tional or communal or caste life, but 
combined with the others in the pur- 
suit of a common ideal, namely, the 
revelation of God in M^.n 
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but formed part of the larger life of tho 
proyince or principality. And some- 
times even these provinces and 
principalities combined to form large 
confederacies, which, while leav- 
ing all local autonomies absolutely 
in tact, combined them into one great 
organic whole, for the pursuit of larger 
ends and the realisation of more 
general purposes. This is really the 
advanced type of social organisation 
towards which humanity is slowly 
moving. In fact, India furnishes a 
model of that Universal Federation, 
the Federation of the World, which is 
the dream of the seers and prophets 
of modern Western humanity. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WESTERN PATRIOTISM, 

And all these peculiarities of our 
history and evolution, have helped to 
develop a type of patriotism among us 
which is almost unknown in Europe. 
Owing to the fudamental unity of the- 
religion and culture of Europe, the^ 
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different nations of your great Conti- 
nent are separated from one another 
by considerations of mere material in- 
terests. And when the carnal conflicts 
of mean material interests divide oite 
people from another, and supply the 
motif of their nationality and patriot- 
ism, the national character developes 
all those traits with which we -are 
familiar in Europe. In the first place, 
patriotism evohed by the conflicts of 
mere material interests, naturally 
becomes much keener and stronger than 
when its appeal lies to man’s liigher ins- 
tincts and ideals. Constituted as'man is, 
his passion for material advantages 
and possessions is, naturally, much 
stronger than for things moral or 
spiritual. And owing to the predo- 
minant secular reference of his national 
life and competitions, the European’s 
passion for his country has always 
been much stronger than what we have 
ever known in India. On the other 
. mspired by eonsi- 
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derations of material gain and brought 
into play through conflicts of mean 
secular interests,must inevitably become 
narrow and selfish, intolerent and 
aggressive. This is, to a very large 
extent, the general character of pat- 
riotism in Europe. It is this secular 
patriotism that drives the great nations 
of Europe to so perpetually “snarl at 
each other’s heels.” And it is for this 
very reason also that in Europe, love 
of the Fatherland has not yet visibly 
broadened into any real love of Huma- 
nity. This type of narrow, selfish and, 
pathological patriotism was never 
developed in ancient India. 

THE HINDU IDEAL OF PATEEOTISM. 

Our highest ideal of love and devo- 
tion to our country is to be found in 
our conception of our land as Mother. 
On the face of it, the conception is not 
peculiar to India. Other peoples have 
also addressed their land in the terms 
of the parental relation. The ancient 
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Eomans called their country, patria or 
the fatherland. Germany is in our day 
addressed as the Fatherland by the 
Germans. We too have the expression 


motherland among xis, 

I “The mother and the 



mother-land are greater than heaven 
itself,” says a Sanskrit text. I caimot 
tell you iust now whether the expres- 
sion janma-bhumi or motherland is a 
modern or an ancient usage in Sanskrit. 
The text I have quoted is, however, 
■undoubtedly very modern. But even if 
we had the term motherland in our 
ancient language and literature, it was 
not the highest expression of our 
ideal of what is known as patriotism 
in Europe. 

Expressions like fotherland or 
motherland are clearly metaphorical. 
There is an element of poetical imagi- 
nation behind them. The imagination 
that clothed our conception of our 
codify was, however, of a much sup^ 
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rior order. It was not poetical but 
essentially religious. We addressed 
our land not merely as janani janma- 
bliumi or mother-country, but simply 
as Mother. I do not know of any other- 
people who ever did so. 

MOTHER AND MOTHERLAND. 

The real concept Mother as applied 
to India bv her children has no 
metaphor behind it. Of course most 
of our modern-educated people use 
and understand the word in a poetical 
and metaphorical sense. But this is 
because their education and environ- 
ment have more or less completely 
divorced their thought and imagination 
from the ancient realities of their 
language and literature. There are, 
indeed, numerous words in common 
use among us to-day, that have entirely 
lost their original sense, owing to the 
loss of the genuine thought-life of the 
people in the wilderness of rm-under- 
stood and unassimilated foreign words 
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and concepts accumulated bv our 
present system of education. When, 
for instance, we talk of Dharma we do 
not understand it to mean either law 
of being or sacrifices and rituals or 
duty, the three different senses in 
which the word was always used 
among us, but the imported concept 
religion. Similarly, we use the word 
Nitee, which really means strategy and 
statecraft, for European morals. With 
the Europeanisation of our mind an d 
modes of thinking even our words have 
been perceptibly Europeanised. It is 
not at all surprising, therefore, that 
the original significance of the word 
Mother as applied to our country, has 
also been largely lost to many of our 
■educated countrymen, who see nothing 
more sacred or serious in it than a very 
tender and beautiful metaphor. 

It was, however, very different 
with those who first applied this word 
to their land. The Mother in what 
.1 ' V the mo was to 
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them not a mere idea or fancy, but a 
distinct personality. The woman who 
bore them and nursed them, and 
brought them up with her own life and 
substance w'as no more real a persona- 
lity in their thought and idea than the 
land which bore and reared, and gave 
food and shelter to all their race. But to 
seize the full truth and reality of this 
concept you will have to study it in 
the light of the entire Nature Philoso- 
phy of the Hindus. 

THE KATOEEl GODS OF THE HINDUS. 

Nature to the Hindu was never 
absolutely inanimate or impersonal. 
But \vhen I say this, do not rush to 
the easy and convenient conclusion that 
it is only an example of what the 
Europeans call animisim, and is there- 
fore something which is common to 
primitive culture. Indeed, personally, 
I strongly object to the application of 
this term animism to even the lowest 
forms of human faiths or religions. 
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The Tery conception is crude and 
absolutely empirical. Animism means 
really the ascription of life to non-life. 
Faiths that project or posit distinct 
personalities behind natural or mate- 
rial objects and phenomena are classed 
as animistic by European thinkers. 
But has Europe diseoTered all the 
secrets of Nature ? Can she draw the 
line between life and non-life ? Has 
she been able, my child, to remore the 
mask of that which her children, with 
all the inordinate conceits of innocent 
childhood, so glibly talk of as “person- 
ality !” Has our much-yaunted scientific 
culture been able to even suggest a 
solution of the unfathoi::.able mysteries 
of this personality ? On the contrary, 
are not all your highest Theistic 
Thinkers and Christian Divines practi- 
cally doing the same thing which they 
treat with such superior contempt in 
those whom they call savage and super- 
stitious? Do they not themselves posit 
ft aa Intelligence, a Spirit, a 
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God, behind all the inanimities of Avhat 
they write down as Nature, with a 
eapitai N ? And is there any funda- 
mental difference in kind between the 
animistic explanation of natural pheno- 
mena, familiar to what is called primi- 
tive culture, and the theistic explanation 
offered by the modern thinker and 
theologian? Both belong to the same 
class. Both posit life and intelligence 
and emotion and will, w^hich really 
means a personality, at the back of 
natural phenomena that are apparently 
lifeless, unconscious, and incapable of 
emotion or volition. The difference be- 
t’ween them lies in this only, namely, 
that w'hile the so-called primitive man 
posits numerous agencies behind pheno- 
mena, the modern Christian thinker 
posits not many, but One Agent behind 
these. And it is exceedingly doubtful 
w'hether the modern Christian explana- 
tion is more satisfactory than the old 
heathen explanations. 

The Hindu has, from of old, posited 
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individul entities beliind different pro- 
minent and actiye natural objects. 

earth, the sky,, 
the winds, the phenomena of the morn- 
ing and the eyening twilight, the great 
mountains of his land, as well as all 
the great riyers along the course of 
which the stream of his national life 
and culture flowed from one part of the 
country to another, — all these had, in 
his thought, distinct personal entities 
behind them. Whether it be real or 
merely imaginary, the popular belief 
in these personalities behind natural 
objects and phenomena, was by ne 
means animistic. The natural objects 
were newer looked upon as gods. As 
there is a distinct difference between 
our own bodies and what we call our 
soul, which is the essence and substance 
of our personalities j so there is a distinct 
difference between the sun-god or the 
moon-god, or the earth- god, etc., and 
^ vdth which these 
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almost prehistoric times, reached the 
supreme spiritual consciousness of the 
separation of the soul from the body in 
the human kingdom, the Hindu found 
absolutely no difficulty in accepting the^ 
presence of these different divinities in 
different natural objects, — divinities 
that are as much invisible and spiritual 
as the soul of man. The outer objects 
are not really the gods, but only their 
bodies, just as our own bodies are 
not ourselves, but only our outer habili- 
ments. And as the existence of 
innumerable human personalities does 
not destroy the Unity of the Supreme, 
so even the extension of the idea of 
similar personalities to what is called 
the natural order of creation, in no way 
destroys the Divine Unity. In fact 
the Hindu’s belief in gods and goddesses 
no more makes his religion polytheistie 
than the Catholic Christian’s belief in 
angels makes Catholicism polytheistic^ 

or the Protestant faith in the Father,, 
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the Son, and the Holy Ghost makes 
Trinitarian Christianity tri-theistic. 


4 , 


HINDU THEORY OF ULTIMATE REALITY. 


The origin of the concept Mother 
as applied by the Hindu to his geogra- 
phical habitat must be traced, I think, 
to the ancient Vedic conception of the 
Earth-God. Subsequent speculations, 
instead of dissipating, rather on the 
contrary helped very materially to 
deepen and vivify, this old idealism. 
Ihe highest philosophical speculations 
of the Hindus have posited two ultimate 
principles, or, more correctly speaking, 
two final personalities in the universe: 
one IS called Purusha, the other Pra- 
krit!. In some shape or other, in one 
name or another, these dual principles 
are found in every Hindu system, except 
perhaps in that of the avowedly mate- 
rialistic and atheistic schools of the 
liokayatas, who had very close affinity 
Aviththe Epicurians of Greece. The 
immes :^rp^ ^ Prakriti belou^ 
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specifically to the Sankhya system. At 
the final analysis, two ultimate prin- 
ciples are found in creation, one is the 
principle of j ermanence, the other of 
change. N<: rational interpretation 
of cosmic evolution is possible except 
upon the hypothesis of these two funda- 
mental principles. All evolution means 
change in some thing which retains 
its identify through all changes. Like 
shine and shade, permanence and change 
always go together: the one is unthink- 
able axid impossible without the other. 
In our Sankhya system of philosophy, 
Purusha represents the principle of 
permanence, and Prakriti that of change. 
In the Vedantic Philosophy, Purusha 
is called Isvara and Prakriti Maya ; 
• the former representing the noumenal 

and the latter the phenomenal aspect 
of Reality. In the system of the 
Vaishnavas, Sree Krishna is Purusha 
and Prakriti is Radha. In the thought 
■of the Shaivaites, Purusha is Shiva and 
Prakriti is Shakti. The conception of 
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CHRISTIAN TRINITY AND HINDU PUEDSHA-PEAKRITI, 

The same necessity of thought that 
developed the dogma or mystery 
of the Holy Trinity, gave rise among- 
us to this dogma or mystery of the 
Purusha and Prakriti. If the Ulti- 
mate Eeality be, as is admitted in 
every Theistic system, Intelligent and 
Self-Conscious, then it must have all 
the necessary elements of conscious- 
ness. Reason or consciousness can 
work only through duality. Rational 
or thought life is inconceivable and 
impossible, without something to 
know or think of. This 
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is, therefore, really self-knowledge. 
Nor can we know anything which is 
not differentiated from us. The object 
of our knowledge must be the same 
as ourselves, yet at the same time 
different from us. And in every act of 
knowledge or thought we first create, 
so to say, a separation between our- 
selves and our object, and immediately 
this is done, we cancel it again. To 
quote a well-known saying of one of 
your own Epropean philosophers, in 
every act of knowledge or reason, 
“the self separates itself from itself 
to return to itself to be itself.” And 
if this be the logic of rational life, and 
if the Ultimate Reality, by whatever 
name called, whether God, or Allah, 
or Brahman, or Isvara, be intelligent 
and self-conscious, then you must posit 
in the very Being of that Reality an 
element of differentiation which, with- 
out cancelling the Divine Unity, 
supplies the object of Divine thought, 
through which the Divine realises 
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His ownooBscionsMss. The Ultimate 

taug iBfluite, the object 
rough whzeh that Reality oaii realise 
Its i^te reason, must also be infiuite. 

s It IS true of the rational, so also 
IS It true of the emotional and tlie 
Tolitioual life. Lore also demands 
wth aTOwto realise itself an object 
not *ferent from, yet not absolutely 
denMed with, the lover. This is true 
also of our wiU or volition. In all the 
ar^ elements of the rational or spirit- 
al hfe, the same process of the separa- 
m of the self from itself and its re- 
taw to Itself, with a view to realise it- 
I, IS perpetually present. In all these 
iereis a ne*ssary element of differen- 

S object is boa 

yet identical wia us. 
^ you can grasp ais fact, my 

oS r “'’“tately no diffl! 

etaty m understanding either tie 
truth of ae Christian Trinity or o^ 
-^Mystery the Pur^ha a^ 
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CHRIST AND PRAKRITI. 

That through which the Divine 
realises Himself in His Own Being is 
called Christ by the Christians, and 
Prakritiby the Hindus. This, how- 
ever, is not the historical Christ, but 
the Christ of the Trinity, in and 
through Whom the Father eternally 
realises His Reason, His Love and 
His Will or Volition. The process by 
which the Father eternally sejDarates 
Himself from Himself and returns to 
Himself to be Himself, is called, in 
Christian theology, the Eternal Gener- 
ation of Christ. It is also described 
as the Eternal Colloquy between the 
Father and the Son. All these things 
are more or less familiar to you. 
And if you study our own philosophy 
of the Purusha and Prakrit! in the 
light of these Christian experiences, 
you will at once seize its profound 
truth and significance, and per chance 
also be confirmed in the conviction of 
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th.e fundamental truth of both the 
highest Hindu and Christian conscious- 
ness. Our Purusha stands for the 
Pather of the Christian Trinity. Our 
Prakriti stands for the Son of Chris- 
tian experience. As the Father and 
the Son are both one yet not one, 
so are also our Purusha aud Prakriti. 
As the h'’ather realises His Reason 
and His Love and His WUH through 
the Son, so does Purusha in our 
thought through Prakriti. As the 
Son is the prototype of the world, 
and especially of Humanity, as by Him 
have all things been made, so our 
Prakriti is the Regulative Idea of the 
universe aud all things are made by 
Her. Prakriti is both the eflSLcient 
and the material cause of the cosmos. 
What is called the Eternal Generation 
of Christ, in Christian experience, is 
called Nitya Leela or the Eternal Sport 
of the Lord in our literature. The truth 
A same, though expressed differ- 
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The special symbol of the Christian 
consciousness is filial, that of the 
Hindu consciousness is nuptial. The 
Sankhya doctrine of Prakriti, the Ved- 
antic doctrine of Maya, the Vaishnaric 
conception of Eadha, the Shairaite 
conception of Shakti,— all these re- 
present the self-same attempt of the 
human mind and spirit to reach and 
realise the Mystery of Divine Being, 
which the Hebrew doctrine of Sophia, 
the Greek doctrine of the Logos and 
the Christian doctrine of the Son or 
Christ, sought to unveil. The ultimate 
rational explanation of experience has 
been sought by all these ancient peoples, 
Hindu, Hebrew, Greek, and the Chris- 
tians at a later period, in this supreme 
Divine Mystery. 

PRAKRITI AS MAYA, RADHA, AND SHAKTI. 

But though there is a fundamental 
unity between the general conception 
and philosophy of ;Prakriti, there are 
certain marked differences between 
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.jj RsdliSij ftnd Shsilcti. jPrstriti 

^ when sought to be seized through the 

^ logic of what may be called pure 

j reason, is seen in its aspect of Maya, 
j This Maya is not Illusion, as is popu- 
larly interpreted by many European 
scholars. EvenSamkara, the father of 



the school of Absolute Monism in India, 
W'ho is popularly cited as an authority 
in regard to this illusory interpreta- 
tion of the phenomenal world, ignor- 
antly ascribed to the Vedantie School 
of Hindu thought— posited Maya as 
an element in the Being of Brahman 
or the xAbsolute. When questioned 
by an opponent as to “what was, before 
creation, the object of the knowledge of 
Brahman?” Samkara replied: — “It 
is name and form, the indescribable 
entity (called Maya), which is neither 
different from, nor identical with 
Brahman; this we shall say.” And 
from this it is clear that Maya is 
Prakrifci as conceiTed in relation to 
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same Prakriti conceived, however, not 
as a necessity of Reason, but of Love 
and the Emotions. The Vaishnavas 
describe Radha as the Body of the 
Emotions of tbe Supreme, through 
•which the Purusha realises his Love. 
Radha is Premamayee, or made of 
Love. She is both the Soul and Satis- 
faction of Supreme Love. Shakti, on 
the other hand, is not the Soul of Love 
but that of the Divine Wm. The Hindu 
never calls her Premamayee, but only 
lehhamayee, not the symbol and instru- 
ment of Divine Love but of Divine 
Will. Maya is, thus, the explanation 
of our rational experience : Radha of 
our emotional experience : Shakti of 
our volitional experience. And the 
specific function of the will is to work 
out what the reason or the emotions 
demand or desire. Reason reveals the 
truth ef things. The emotions eniov 
them. The will works to derelop and 

perfect them. The Will of the Supreme 

hes, therefore, at the back of both 
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cosmic and human eTolution. Shakti, 
as the Soul of the Divine Will, is 
Energy in cosmic life and evolution. 
It is what may perhaps be called the 
Conscience in the inner life of indivi- 
dual humans, the dynamic element in 
our ethical consciousness. It is Pro- 
vidence in history. In a word, it is 
that which works out different changes 
through which the imiverse is evolving 
itself. It is Eaciality in the history 
and evolution of races. It is the Spirit 
of Nationality in national life and 
evolution. 

the problem of personality. 

The Christ of the Christian Trinity 
is not a mere Idea, but a Person. It 
is through the personality of Christ 
that the Father realises His Own 
Personality, Dismiss the personality 
of the Son, and the personality of the 
Father, also vanishes. Or if it is still 
nc^taan^, it is reduced to the objectivity 
CodheaB.. The Personal 
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God of the New Testament is impos- 
sible without the personality of Christ. 
Like Christ in Christian consciousness, 
both Radha and Shakti in Hindu con- 
sciousness are not mere ideas, but 
persons. It is through the personality 
of Radlia that Krislma realises His 
Own Personality. It is through the 
personality of the same Prakriti, but 
viewed not through the emotions, but 
through the will, and called Shakti, 
that the Personality of Isvara or Shiva 
is realised. Krishna and Shiva are 
really one: the two names representing 
not two entities, but only twm aspects 
of the one and the same Truth or 
Being. So are Radha and Shakti 
really One ; the tw'o names symbolising 
not two Beings but one Truth and 
Reality, viewed from two different 


stand-points. Brahman represenfs the 
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and, therefore, tte fuller trutli, 
Krishna is the Perfected Personality 
of the Absolute. In Krishna, therefore, 
as the Hindu Vaishnavas contend, we 
hare a truer and fuller view of the 
Eeality than what we get in the 
Brahman of the Upanishads. And 
Krishna of the Vaishnavas is really 
the same as the Shiva of the Shaiva- 
ites, only viewed in another aspect. 
This is the Shiva of the Shivajna- 
nabodhinee School. And Shakti, as 
conceived by them, is no more an idea 
or abstraction than is the Radha of 
the Vaishnava or the Christ of the 
Christian. 


PSiAZRITI AND LOGOS. 


The Hindu’s conception of Prakriti 
is thus as much indicative of person- 
ality as is the Christian’s conception 
of the Logos. Both Radha and Shakti, 
the one representing the emotional 
and the other the volitional aspect of 
the eternal self-differentiation of the 
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Absolute, are personalities in the 
Being of the Deity, just as Christ is in 
Christian Dogma. But Eadha, re- 
presenting the emotional aspect of 
Prakriti, has one form only, though 
■quite an infinity of moods. Shakti, 
however, has many forms. This 
multiformness is the essential character 
ef the Will. The Will assumes a diff- 
erent form in working out different 
purposes. And one of these many 
forms of Shakti is what we call the 
Spirit of Nationality. 

THE BEING BEHIND NATIONALITY. 

Nationality, as you may remember, 
has been defined by Mazzini as the 
“individuality of peoples.” The con- 
eept individuality involves being or 
personality. Mazzini spoke of Human- 
ity as a Being. And judging from this 
it seems to me that Mazzini conceived 
Nationality also as a Being. A Being 
is a self-conscious intelligence that 
seeks to realise itself through due 
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regulcation of means to end. And if 
tliere be any intelligence behind 
national histories and evolutions, if 
historical movements be not a mere 
play of blind chance, if, that is, there is 
any law and purpose behind human 
history, then it is only natural to 
conceive a Personality beliind national 
evolutions. In any case, the Hindu 
did conceive such a Personality behind 
his own history and evolution, and it is 
this Personality which he addressed as 
Mother in his motherland. 

And he found little or no difficulty 
in conceiving such a personality behind 
his historic evolution, because he had a 
much clearer grasp of the concept 
personality , than many other peoples. 
Literally, as you know, persona means 
a mask ; and personality really means 
something that is masked. Difference- 
of personalities does not, therefore, 
necessarily imply separate entities 
but only different appearances. The 
€hrk^;^e l^lds this belief in 
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regard to the Dogma of the Trinity. 
The three Persons of the Holy Trinity 
are only different in hypostatis or 
appearance bnt one in onsia or essence. 
Owing to the predominantly monistic 
emphasis of Hindu thought, the Hindu 
can more easily understand the truth 
of the Christian position that different 
personalities do not break up the 
fundamental unity of Being than even 
many orthodox and bigotted Christians. 
The personality of the Mother in 
his motherland, therefore, does not 
in any way destroy, in his thought, the . 
fundamental Unity of Prakriti, any 
more than the Personality of Prakriti 
herself destroys the Divine Unity. 
Prakriti has many forms ; and in every 
form she is a person. 

THE PRIMAL FORM OF THE MOTHER. 

The first and primal form of the 
Mother is, therefore, in the very bosom 
of the Supreme. That is her eternal 
place and being. In Hindu symbolism, 
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she is seated, in this form, on the lap 
of Narayana or MahaTishnn. Maha- 
Tishnn represents the first step, so to 
say, in the process of the eternal self- 
differentiation of the Absolute, — within 
His Own Being, Here the Mother is 
undifferentiated Prakriti. She is both 
Eadha and Shalcti. Here she is not 
our Mother as differentiated from your 
Mother, but the Mother of all that is 
to be. Here the Mother is the Mother 
of the xmborn Universe. The Spirit 
of Cosmic Evolution, both human and 
non-human. 


SH&KTI AS JAGADDHATREE, 

It is from here, the bosom of her 
Lord, that Shakti starts upon her 
manifold functions of cosmic and social 
evolution. She is the Force that stands 
behind the evolution of the universe, 
working out the infinite changes 
through which the Absolute is progres- 
s'. r^lising Himself in the cosmic 

1' «..;rit of Race, she 
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stands behind, and directs and controls 
all racial and social evolution. Her 
first manifestation here is in the 
earliest jungle-clearing stage, when 
man, but scarcely removed as yet from 
■the surrounding animal creation, is 
■engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with both his physical and animal 
environment, to secure a slice of 
mother-earth for his humble habitation. 
The Race-Spirit, or Shakti, manifests 
herself at this stage as a tremendous 
and relentless animal force, fighting and 
subjugating the malicious brute forces 
•about her. The Hindu has symbolised 
her, at this stage, by the figure of the 
Goddess Jagaddhatree. You have 
simply to glance at the figure of 
Jagaddhatree to realise this fact. 
Jagaddhatree rides a lion. And the 
lion here is symbolic of the highest 
animal strength and intelligence. 
The lion represents not merely a 
wery superior kind of brute force, but 
its special characteristic is the superior 
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combiuatioii of annual strengthi 
witli animal intelligence. The lion 
here does not simply stand under 
Jagaddhatree, but has its fore paw 
upon a vanquished elephant. The- 
elephant has preserved to us the type 
of the extinct mammoth. It is a 
reminder of the mammoth age of 
terrestrial history and evolution. The 
mammoth age was characterised by 
the almost complete domination of 
the animals over man. Man was then 
only a weaker animal. Evolution of 
man, at this stage, worked itself out 
almost completely through the conflict 
of the brute in man with the brute in 
his. fearful animal surroundings. 

In Shakti, as symbolised by 
Jagaddhatree, there is apparently no 
reference to tribal conflicts. The 
settmg of Jagaddhatree is not in human 
habitations, but rather in wild moun- 
: "tain scenery, where Nature reigns in 
, her terrific luxuriance, amidst yet 
mo^e^|^i^c,an&na^ life activities. 
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Signs of murderous struggle are there,, 
but it is the struggle with animals and 
not yet with men. 

; SHAKTI AS KALEE. 

The next stage of racial or social 
evolution is marked by fierce tribal 
conflicts. Man has, by this time, 
partially conquered a portion of the 
earth from the animals, and has made 
it fit for his habitation. The struggle 
with wild nature and wilder animals is 
to a very large extent over. Now the 
main emphasis is not on his competi- 
tions with wild animals, or with the 
fatal luxuriance of the vegetable king- 
dom, but rather with brother man^ 
This is the stage of tribal conflicts. 
And Shakti or the Spirit of Eaciality 
or Nationality as revealed at this stage 
is symbolised by the Hiadu Goddess 
Kalee. Here we have the clearest 
symbolisation of a pure human conflict; 
but the conflict is on the purely animal 
plane. Kalee rides on no animal. She- 
is without any adornments except the 
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dripping heads of men whom she has 
herself killed. Her setting is in the 
heart of the bloody desolations of war. 
She is dark with anger, and nneonscious 
of the terrible carnage in which she is 
engaged. Yet, eren at this stage of 
unirersal war and carnage, the Hindu 
could not absolutely lose his innate 
sense of the spiritual and the universal, 
or his consciousness of the fact that 



even all this cruelty and carnage 
notwithstanding, there is Goodness 
and Love in creation. The aim and 
objective of evolution, whatever may 
be its passing and apparent phases, is 
not to kill but to save, not to destroy 
but to develop, this principle of Love 
nnd Goodness in the world. So Kalee, 
this fearful Goddess, revelling in 
carnage, adorned with the skulls of the 
killed, covered with blood, darkened by 
all the passions of a competing, (juarreh 
ling, fighting, killing humanity, — is 
, standing on SMva or the Good. 

prostrate at her feet.' 
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A popular Hindu story says that 
■when Kalee was engaged in this work 
of destruction, she so completely forgot 
herself that she did not stop with the 
killing and conquest of her enemies, 
but^ threatened, in her passion for war 
and carnage, to work rmirersal ruin. 
And it was then that Shiya, the symbol 
of the Good, w^ho alone in all the 
worlds could stand the passion of the 
dread Goddess, threw himself down at 
her feet, and thus brought her back to- 
herself. Kalee, therefore, stands, naked, 
and fearful, drunk with the lust of war 
and blood, on the prostrate form of 
Shiya, her Lord and Loyer. 

SHAKTI AS DURGA. 

But this is not the final stage of 
racial or national eyolution. The con- 
flicts between the barbaric tribalities, 
yet but scarcely remoyed from the 
animal kingdom, is succeeded by the 
more organised but, therefore, none the 
less seyere conflicts, between more ad- 
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vauced nations. Here the conflict is 
between competing colours and rival 
cultures. Here the Mother is revealed 
not merely in the animal life and ac- 
tivities of humanity, but in the far 
more developed aiid organised national 
or social organisms. This is the stage 
when the Hindu symbolised the Mother 
or Shakti in the form of Durga, popu- 
larly called the Teuhanded Goddess. 
The spirit of Nationality is here fully 
developed. The social life is completely 
organised, social functions are clearly 
differentiated. The rational autonomy 
of the different departments of life, 
— ^military, economic, aesthetic, spiritual, 
has been fairly established. Yet all 
these are united in and subordinated to 
the Unity of the National and the 
Social Life. Durga represents this 
perfected type of nationhood. She is 
the Soul of National Life and Unity. 
With her ten hands, she joins all the 
tea points of the compass in her, sym- 
bolising the territory! unity of the 
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Nation’s Body. Nay more, her ten 
hands symbolise also the unity of the 
whole globe. They are symbols of 
general terrestrial interrelations and 
unity. She too, like Jagaddhatree, rides 
a lion. It shows that the Spirit of the 
Nation is related vitally and organically 
to the animal kingdom about her. But 
they are no longer, as in the early jungle- 
clearing stage, her enemies and com- 
petitors for the possession of mother- 
earth, but her help and instruments. 
Brute force is not eliminated, but has 
been absolutely brought under control. 
The lion is here the willing slave of the 
Mother, rendering not sullen but joy- 
ous service unto Her, not fearing, but 
loving her with all the love of his royal 
nature. But unlike both Jagaddhatree 
and Kalee, Durga does not stand simply 
by herself. That was the Mother’s 
form in the earlier imdifferentiated 
stages of social and national evolution. 
J agaddhatree and Kalee represent those 
earlier stages. As symbolising a much 
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at once more differentiated and more 
united, national life,— -Durga is support- 
ed on one side by Lalcshmee, the god- 
dess of wealth, the symbol and spirit 
of the economic and industrial life and 
activities of the nation, on the other 
side, by Sarasvatee, the goddess of 
learning and the arts, the symbol and 
spirit of intellectual and esthetic life 
and activities. But the economic the 
aesthetic and the intellectual activities 

of any people do not sum up and 
exhaust the whole range of their 
social functions and life. The economic 
activities bring them into almost 
perpetual conflicts with their nei<yh- 
bouring nations. These conflicts arose 
in the earliest stages of social evolution 
from the competitions and rivalries of 
neighbouring tribes for territorial expan- 
sion andpossession. In subsequent stao-eg 
these arise through industrial compeV 
faons between one nation and another. 
:^d these conflicts require, for the pro- 
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tection of the economic life and freedom 
of the people, another department of 
national activities, namely, the military. 
It is the national army that up till now 
has everywhere protected the basal 
economic life and organisation of every 
nation. Lakshmee or the Goddess of 
Wealth or earthly possessions, both in 
territory and merchandise, has there- 
fore always to bo duly protected by 
Kartikeya or the God of War. If 
Lakshmee represents the economic life 
of the nation, Kartikeya represents its 
military life. Both are equally neces- 
sary to a healthy and self-contained 
national existence. On the other hand, 
the msthetic and intellectual life of 
every nation also requires for its 
preservation and healthy evolution the 
spirit of true wisdom as its guide and 
guru. Science and art, without the 
spirit of wisdom or universal culture, 
become abortive and barren. They fail 
absolutely of their high and lofty 
purposes, unless guided and controlled 
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by wisdom. Where “knowledge comes, 
but wisdom lingers,” there the inevi- 
table result is ihe loss of intellectual 
vipur and spiritual vision. There 
science becomes charlatanism, and the 
arts sensual and vicious. In the per- 
fected life of the naiion, the ideal that 
IS sought to be symbolised by our God- 
dess Durga,— the economic life must be 
protected by the legitimate strength of 
the arm,^ and the intellectual and 
sesthetrc hfe must be guided and con- 
trolled, uplifted and spiritualised, by 
the spirit of the highest wisdom. 
Ganapati, the so called Elephant-God 
who stands next to Sarasvatee in the 
group of figures representing Durga 
represents this Spirit of Wisdom. Tliis 
is why Durga, with all these, who are 

one with her, her own progeny and 
family, has always symbolised the fully 
realised national life and consciousness 
m the religious imagination and symbo- 
lism of the Hindus. Durga is a form 
Prafcriti, like.jjagaddhatree dr Kalee. 
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While these two represent, however, 
ihe Spirit of hfational Life and Evolu- 
tion at the first two stages, Durga 
represents the same Spirit at the last 
and fully evolved stage of that life. 

THi: NATIONALIST INTERPRETATION OF DURGA. 

These are the many symbols 
through which we have been worship- 
ping the Mother for countless 
.centuries. It is a strange symbolism, 
at once both cosmic and social, both 
national and humanitarian. The 
Mother whom we worship as Jagad- 
dhatree, or Kalee, or Durga, — and she 
has many other names also, the great 
Mahratta nation-builder, Shivaji 
worshipped her as Bhavanee, — is, 
however, no mere racial symbol or 
deity. There is a mysterious combina- 
tion of the particular and the universal 
in this, as in almost every other, 
symbolism of the Hindu religion. It 
is, therefore, that it appeals to all 
classes of our people, and is suited to 
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the temperameut, culture, aud 
character ‘both intellectual and spiri- 
tual of almost all men. The modern 
multitudes in India do not, perhaps, 
hilly realise the profound nationalist 
reference of these cults. They look 
upon Jagaddhatree, Kalee, Durga, and 
all the other ^ gods and goddesses of 
popular worship, as forms of the Deity 
the^ Author and Governor of the 
Dniver^. To them Jagaddhatree, 
Ji-alee, Durga, Bhavanee, and the other 
gods and goddesses associated with the 
cult of Shiva and Shaktee, as well as 
those associated with the cult of Vishnu 
and Radha, are all simply manifesta- 
tions of the Lord and Protector of the 

imiverse. But the multitudes every 
where do the same. It is only the few 
m all countries and in every religion, 
who are able to rise to a full conscious- 
ness of the inner meaning and signifi- 
cance of the current dogmas and 
J^mboL of their religion. , And the 
,*ccper of no religion should 

i - 
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be sought for in the automatic practices 
and the traditional and unconscious 
faiths of its rotaries. It is the same 
with Hinduism as it is with Christianity 
or Islam or any other religion. 

How many among those who not 
only profess but eren teach and preach 
Christianity, hare any understanding 
or appreciation of the meaning of the 
Christian Dogmas of the Incarnation 
and the Irinity ? The masses attend 
the church, accept the sacraments, 
repeat the prayers, and try, so fe,r as 
may be, to follow the Ten Command- 
ments, eren if they do as much,— and 
ihink that their religious duty is fairly 
discharged. It is the same with my 
people also. The multitude3 obserre 
the outer forms of their religion, but 
do not understand, and hardly erer 
care either to eater into, the deeper 
meaning of what they say or do. It 
is in the saints and sages, it is in the 
general course of the historical dere- 
lopment of the dogmas and symbols of 
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every -religion, in the progressive 
exegesis and interpretations of these 
in the light of expanding and deepening 
spiritual experience, that the true 
meaning and significance of these 
dogmas and symbols must be looked 
for and seized. It is the Christian 
Fathers to whom one must go for a 
true interpretation of the Christian 
mysteries, and not to the Catechist or 
the Colporteur. It is in the history of 
the Christian Doctrine that you must- 
seek for its rational meaning and pur- 
pose. So also in regard to our own mys- 
teries and dogmas and doctrines. The’ 
true meaning of the Cult of the Mother, 
as I have been trying to explain to 
you, must be sought for in the course- 
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lower iatellect, or the generalisations 
of Ms own particular spiritual experi- 
ence, for unlocking them. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DUEGA CULT. 

And if we look into the Mstory or 
tradition of the Durga Cult, we at once 
see its profound racial or national 
reference. According to the Hindu 
legends, Suratha was the first to 
inaugurate the worsHp of Durga. Ask 
the most illiterate Hindu in the most 
backward Tillage of Bengal, as to how 
Durga came to be worshipped, and he 
will mention the name of Suratha as 
the first worshipper of Durga. Su- 
ratha belonged to the early Satya-Yuga 
or Golden Age. His was the regular 
worsMp. But the current worship of 
Durga was started by Rama, the hero 
of the Ramayana. And Durga was 
worsMpped by him ages after Suratha, 
not at the time appointed by the 
latter, but at a different time, and so 
rather irregularly, during a serious 
183 
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and merit, each, of the Devas giTing a 
portion of his own soul and strength for 
the purpose. She was, thus, the product 
of the collective Life and strength of the 
godly community. In other words, 
Chandee was the manifestation of the 
Spirit of the Hierarchy of the Gods. 
And when we consider all these, the 
conclusions presented here regarding 
the inner meaning and significance of 
the Durga Cult and the whole range 
of symbolism associated with it; seems 
irresistible. 

But though there seems to be little 
doubt that the original meaning of the 
Durga Cult was essentially racial or 
national, it soon became, as everything 
did in the consciousness of the Hindu, 
universalised. The Mother of the Eace 
or Nation soon became the Mother of 




Humanity. The Presiding Deity of the 
Eace'and Nation became identified with 
the Lord and Author of the Universe. 
So Jagaddhatree, Kalee, Durga, and all 
other names and symbols of Shakti, 
186 



came to be addressed as Jagatmata or 
the World-Mother. They became the 
Mother of All. And this unirersalisa- 
tion helped considerably to weaken the 
old and original significance of the- 
Shakti Cult as what may be called the 
Cult of Nationality or Patriotism in 
India. 


THE HEW PATRIOTISM. 

But while to some extent it was" 
weakened in intensity, it gained very 
considerably in breadth and liberality, 
by this universaHsation. It helped to 
prevent the unfortunate divorce between- 
the life of the nation and the larger 
life of humanity in and through which 
alone can all national lives and cultures- 
find their highest and most perfect ful- 
filment and realisation, — the kind of 
divorce that has happened in Europe. 

The rewakening of national con- 
sciousness and aspirations in India in 
our own time has revived the ancient 
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Kalee, Jagaddhatree, Bhayanee and all 
the other great forms and symbols 
used by the Hindu Shakti-worshippers, 
haye received a new meaning, A.11 
these old and traditional gods and 
goddesses who had lost their hold upon 
the modern mind, have been re-installed 
with a new historic and nationalist 
interpretation in the mind and soul of 
the people. Hundreds of thousands 
of our people have commenced to hail 
their mother-land to-day as Durga, 
Kalee, Jagaddhatree. These are no 
longer mere mythological conceptions 
or legendary persons or even poetic 
symbols. They are different manifes- 
tations of the Mother. This Mother is 
the Spirit of India. This geographical 
habitat of ours is only the outer body 
of the Mother. The earth that we 
tread on is not a mere bit of geological 
structure. It is the physical embodi- 
ment of the Mother. Behind this 
physical and geographical body there is 
a Being, a Personality, — the Personality 
187 
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of the Mother. These mountains, these 
rivers, these extensive plains and lofty 
plateaus, are all witnesses unto the Hfe 
and love of our race, in and through 
which the very life and love of the 
Mother have sought and found uninter- 
rupted and progressive expression. Our 
history is the sacred biography of the 
Mother. Our philosophies are the reve- 
lations of the Mother’s Mind our arts 
—our poetry and our painting, our 
music and our drama, our architecture 
and our sculpture,all these — are the out- 
flow of the Mother's diverse Emotional 
Moods and Experiences. Our religion 
is the organised expression of the Soul 
of the Mother. The outsider knows 
Tier as India. The outsider sees only 
her outer and lifeless physical frame. 
The outsider sees her as a mere bit 
of earth, and looks upon her as only a 
geographical expression and entity. 
But we, her children, know her even 
lo-day as our fathers and their fathers 
done before,, for eoimiless genera- 
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tions, as a Being, as a Manifestation of 
Prakriti, as our Mother and the 
Mother of our Eace. And we have 
always, and do still worshiped her as 
such. 

It is, I know, exceedingly difldcult, 
if it be not absolutely impossible, for 
the European or American to clearly 
understand or fully appreciate this 
strange idealisation of our land, which 
has given birth to this Cult 'of the 
Mother among us. Some view it as 
rank superstition, and some view it as 
sinister fanaticism. ISTo one has as yet 
seized, I am afraid, its supreme spiritual 
significance. And you need not be at- 
all surprised at this. For this Cult of 
the Mother is based upon the peeuliar- 
ty Hindu conception of what is called 
the Motherhood of God. 

Christianity has preached the 
Fatherhood of God. The highest 
Christian piety finds expression in 
realising God as Father. In all the 
extensive literature of Christianitv 
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there is no attempt to realise God as 
Mother. The Hindu has always done 
so. The Hindu Cult of the Mother is 
no doubt Tery largely associated with 
the conception of Prakriti. But in his 
inner spiritual consciousness the Hindu 
has realised the Motherhood of God 
not as a philosophic speculation but as 
a reality. All our concepts of the 
Uniyersal are primarily derired from 
the particularities of personal experi- 
ence. The Fatherhood of God is, 
thus, derived from our experiences of 
human fatherhood, — first in our own 
fathers, and second, directly, in our 
own fatherhood when God blesses us 
with children. Those who have not 
really known and loved their own 
father, or have not become fathers 
ihemselves, cannot truly know and 
realise what the Fatherhood of God 
is. Similarly, it is in the concrete 
■experiences of motherhood in our own 
mothers first, dimly, as through a 
- in tto motherhood of 
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OTir own wives in which we ourselves 
also so largely participate, — directly 
and almost face to face, that we can see 
and seize the Motherhood of God. 
Besides these two human, personal and 
primary manifestations of the Divine 
Motherhood, there are other manifes- 
tations also, in Nature, and in Society. 
Is not the land we live in as much a 
symbol of the Divine Motherhood even 
as our own mothers or the mothers 
of our children are? We are born 
unto this land. It receives us into its 
bosom even as our human mothers do. 
It supports our life with its own 
substance even as the nursing mother 
supports the growing life of her own 
baby. This land is literally the 
mother of our physical existence. It 
is indeed the physical body of the soul 
of our land and nation. Even so is 
the Society to which we belong, of 
which this land is the geographical 
habitat, the vehicle and instrument of 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
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Mother-Godi From this Society 
receive all our mental and spiritual 
nourishment almost from day to day. 
An d thus, in every way, we are 
nourished by, dependent upon, draw 
the strength and inspiration of our 
X)hysical and mental life from, this' 
complex Being, at once physical and 
spiritual, geographical and social, 
which we call and tenderly worship as 
Mother in our motherland. This 
Being is as much a revelation of the 
Motherhood of God as are our human 
mothers. This is the spiritual basis of 
the Cult of the Mother among us. It- 
is therefore that our love of our land 
and people is an organic part of our 
ideal of the love of God. It is not, like 
the secular patriotism of Europe, at all 
a mere civic sentiment. 

The Cult of the Mother among us 
is by no means a political cult. The 
political propaganda with which the 
cry of Bande Mataram or Hail 
. liother, has; )?eoently , been associated. 
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is not in any sense an organic element 
of the real Cult of the Mother or 
Motherland. It is a purely accidental 
association. And this Cult of the 
Mother is in no way connected with 
the impious excesses for which this 
political propaganda, though, in a yery 
limited aiid sectional aspect, may be 
held^ partly responsible. The type of 
patriotism that stands really at the 
back of these excesses is not Hindu or 
Indian, but essentially an imitation of 
foreign ideas and ideals, the fruit of 
the uncritical and imdiscriminatiug 
study of foreign histories. The real 
Cult of the Mother among us is part 
of our general spiritual culture. It is 
the idealisation and spiritualisation of 
the^ collectiye life and functions of our 
society. It is the apotheosis of our 
Race-Spirit and National Organism. 

It is organically related to our highest 
conceptions of Humanity. 

This Humanity is represented in 
our thought as Narayana or Maha- 
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Tisluiu. Narayana is an emanation of 
the Supreme. He is a Being, only 
differentiated from the Absolute. He 
is an element of the very Being of 
God. Both individual humans as well 
as the collective entity called Humanity, 
are equally manifestations of Naraya- 
ua. They are both equally Divine. 
The one is inseparable from the other, 
and both from God. x^nd the original 
form of the Mother, as I have told 
you, is on the lap of Mahavishnu, — ^the 
Nation resting eternally in Humanity, 
The true Cult of the Mother is, there- 
fore, with us as much a Cult of Nation- 
ality as of Humanity. And it is 
because of this essenial universalism 
that this Cult of the Mother is so vital 
a'- part of our highest religious symbo- 
lism and spiritual culture. 
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IIELTGIOUS INDIA. 

It is only natural that you should 
be surprised to find such strange 
aliinities between Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity, as was indicated in my last 
letter. But, my child, in judgiog 
thoughts and systems that are appa- 
rently different from that with which 
we may have been associated, we 
usually forget that despite these outer 
differences and conflicts, the Mind that 
works through these is One. All our 
thoughts and speculations are the 
efforts of that One Mind, under differ- 
ent circumstances and in different 
environment: and, consequently, pro- 
vided the problems are the same, the 
solution that the Mind may arrive at 
in regard to these problems, must also 
be, though not in form but in any case 
in essence, the same. Besides the 
Christian Dogma of the Trinity is 
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admittedly the discoTery of the Greek 
mind, which, as I pointed out to you 
while discussing the Indian and the 
European temperament, as you may 
remember, is structurally the same as 
the ^ixidu mind. But eren where 
there i. e structural differences be- 
tv^ een the thought of one people and 
another, even there you will find a high 
level of spiritual life and thought in. 
br<th the communities, where their 
sages and their seers speak the same 
truths though in diverse languages and 
through different sets of symbolism, 
.^t is only the camp-followers of differ- 
ent Prophets and Teachers, who, 
failing to understand and visualise the 
profound meaning of the teachings of 
their masters, and therefore mistaking 
the words for the thoughts and the 
outer forms for the inner spirit, or, in 
their pride of intellect identifying 
personal opinions wra universal truth 
and infei ^nce with fact, create all the 
and denominational conflicts 
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that mark the history of htunan. 
religion almost everywhere. 

BtJDDHISil, AND HINDUISM. 

Nowhere, I think, have these 
conflicts been so few and so little 
ferocious as in India. And perhaps 
the one root -reason of this rare pheno-^ 
meiia is to be found in the fact that the 
dominant religion of India, Hinduism, 
is not a eredal religion like Christianity 
or Islam. Buddhism that arose out 
of the early Yedie religion, as a move- 
ment of protest against the excessive 
and soul-kiiling ritualism of the time, 
is no doubt a eredal religion. But yet 
it differs, very fundamentally, from the 
“two other eredal systems that the 
world has known. There are two 
things which distinguish Buddhism 
from both Christianity and Islam. The 
first is its strong psychological empha- 
sis, and the second is the absence of 
that absolutism which is characteristic 
of both Christianity and Islam. If 
there be any religion which may claim 
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to be predominantly a Discipline and 
not a Doctrine, it is, I think, BnddMsm^ 
There is, perhaps, no 'other world-reli- 
gion which is so little concerned with 
metaphysical speculations as the reli- 
gion of Buddha. It asks you to accept 
nothing that may not be established by 
pure psychological analysis, and that, 
consequently, may not be rerified by 
ordinary human experience. And if 
its assertions are few and simple, its. 
deinals are fewer and very rarely 
positive. Buddhism has sometimes 
been characterised as agnostic. That 
there is a very strong note of agnosti- 
cism in the teachings of Buddha can 
scarcely be denied. But it is an 
essentially healthy and reasonable kind 
of agnosticism. The type of agnosti- 
cism with which you and I are so- 
familiar in this age, is as dogmatic in 
its denials of what it does not know as 
the orthodox Christian or Mahomedan 
Or Hmdu is in his assertions of what. 

^^he agnosti* 
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cism of the Buddhist is not of this type. 
Its verdicts on the claims of other 
faiths is not that they are false, but 
simply that they are not-proven. And 
a oredal religion that is characterised 
by this healthy mental attitude, and 
is peculiarly free from metaphysical 
speculations and unverifiable dogmas, — 
nnverifiable, that is, by the ordinary 
processes of iutellection, — must have, 
inspite of its creed, a very large 
element of true universalism in it. 
And all these peculiarities of the 
Buddhistic credalism that distinguish 
it from, both Christian and Moslem 
credalism, is entirely due to its nativity. 
Buddhism is a child of Hinduism, and, 
therefore, has the dominant character- 
istics of its parent, namely, its spirit of 
toleration and universalism. 

HIIJDUISM— NOT A CREED BUT A CULTURE. 

Bhuddhism, Hinduism is also 
Jpr^oiriihautly a Discipline and a Culture, 
and hot at all a creed. The emphasis 
of Hinduism is not on v liat is known 
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as Fidth in both Christianity and Islam, 
but what is called the Path or Pantha 
in Eiiddhism. The difference between 
Buddhism and Hinduism lies in the feet 
that while in Buddhism there is, practi- 
cally, an absence of metaphysical specu- 
lations, Hinduism does not eliminate 
these speculations, but tries, rather on 
the contrary, to seize and realise them as 
Terified and verifiable facts and factors 
of the deepest spiritual life and experi- 
ence. Buddhism is essentially agnostic. 
Hinduism is predominantly gnostic. 
But it is a gnosticism which does not 
repudiate and deny but fully accepts 
and transcends the fundamental facts 
of agnosticism. In fact the note of 
Buddhistic agnosticism is derived from 
the rudimentary agnosticism of the 
earliest speculations of the Upanishads. 
In the Upanishads we have ; — 

It («.«., the Ultimate Reality) is different from 
all that we know, and different also from all that 
we do not know, This is what we have heard 
yfroiH those^teachers who explained that (Reality) 
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And again ; — 

Here (i.e., in the attempt to know the Absolute), 
the injiuiotioii is that It is not this, It is not this. 

I do not say that I know it. I do not say that 
I do not know it. He who knows this truly knows. 

These are all agnostic utterances.. 
In these the Upanishads practically 
tate up the same position which 
Buddhism subsequently took up. But 
while Buddhism stops with this fundr:,- 
mental agnosticism, Hinduism goes 
further. It says that the Absolute 
cannot be known in the way in which 
we know all that is known by us, that 
is, as objects of our knowledge, for to 
know the Absolute as such and through 
this method would be to dstroy the very 
essence of the Absolute as the unrelated 
■and the unconditioned. The things that 
we know are always conditioned by us 
as their knower. We are here the 
subject, and what we know are our 
■object ; and the subject always conditions 
its object. The Absolute cannot be so 
conditioned. Consequently the Abso- 
lute cannot be known as object. But 
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in knowing our object we also know 
ourselyes as the subject. As sui)ject 
we are not conditioned by our object 
but only condition it. The Absolute 
may be known, therefore, not as object 
but as subject. In the Self, through 
the Self, as the Self, — and even here 
our language, owing to its native limi- 
tations, is really symbolic ; for the pre- 
positions, in, through, or as, implying 
duality and relation, do not apply to 
the Absolute and the Unrelated, — alone 



can the Absolute be realised. ’ 
truth, therefore, is ; — 

ShTctaketu That (Tiie Absolute or 
art Thou,” 


ISI EStl/FilETEEISM. 


Europe has labelled all this as- 
Pantheism. And with the easy self- 
deception of all very clever people, 
Europe is satisfied in herself that 
by naming the thing it has fully 
explained all its mysteries. The- 
popular idea of Pantheism is timt- 


csverythiag is God. it is, fhorofore, 
regatded as the ineyitablo parent, of 
Polytheism. And the conclusion is, 
on the face of it, absolutely irresistiijie. 
For, if eyerything be God, then tlicro 
are as many Gods as there are things. 
Pantheism and Polytheism are there- 
fore only tw o sides of the same thing. 
But this popular interpretation of Pan- 
theism is European, and not Indian. It 
is only when you accept tJu; reality of 
what you call “ererything,” — tliat is, 
the truth of the separate entities of 
these different things, — it is only upon 
this hypothesis, that you can estal)lish 
Polytheism upon Pantheism. But the 
Hindu never accepted the reality of the 
phenomenal w orld. What the philoso- 
phers call the manifold of experience, 
has alw'ays been dismissed as unreal 
by Hindu speculations. To the Hindu 
both the ‘ every-ness” and the “thing- 
ness,” that is, both the isolation and the 
reality of what the European calls 
everything, are only apparent aoid not 
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real, have truth and being only on the 
lower Practical or Vyavaharic plane, 
as Sarakara would say, but not on the 
plane of Reality, or the 'Paramarthic 
plane, as he calls it. So you will see, 
that even the School of Absolute 
IMonism in India does not understand 


by Pantheism what Christendom gene- 
rally understands by that terra. 


WHAT IS THE *‘THO0 *»t 


And the real reason of it is that the 
European has only known the word, 
but lias rarely or never tried to seize 
the fnndamental concept which the 
word conveys. The Hindu had fully 
seized that concept. And you too may 
seize it if you clearly analyse your own. 
thought-life. When, in answer to the 
query -“What is Brahman or the Ab- 
solute ?” — the Guru replied, “Shveta- 
ketu. That art thou,” what is it that ho 
referred to as “thou” in that answer ? 
It was not the body of Svetaketu. The 
Hindu conseiousufiMsa alwW ficoiu 
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prehistoric times, realised the distinc- 
tioa between the soul and the l)ody. 
Neither could the Teacher refer by 
“thou” to the intellect of ShYotafadu, 
for hi Hindu Psychology, the intelletd; 
is itself one of the senses, the elorenth 
sense. It is called manas in Sanskrit. 
The function of the manas is to seize 
the meaning of the senses, to distinguish 
one sensation from another, and to thus 
make knowledge of sensuous objects 
possible. The manas or the intellect 
liYes and works in duality and dilTe- 
rence. Nether is this “thou” the 
emotions or the will of Sretaketu, for 
both our emotions and our u ili, lilco 
our intellect, live upon the sense of 
division and duality, and cannot there- 
fore be the Absolute. And wheai our 
physical, our intellectual, our emotional, 
and our volitional life, — all these are 
eliminated as not identical with the 
Absolute, then what else is it that 
remains in us t Is there anything that 
is still left or not ? And if there is 
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such a thing, What is it T 'J 
real question. If we can discoTer that 
something, we may then know what it 
is that the Gnrn spoke of as “thou” 
when sayiiig, — ‘‘Svetaketu That (or the 
Al)solute or Brahman) art thou.” 


'• THE WITSESS ” IN US. « ■ 

Now our senses, our intellect, our 
■emotions and our will, all these are 
working perpetual changes in us. But 
we are all the same always conscious 
of the fact that inspite of all these 
changes we are really one and the 
same. Indeed, unless we were the 
same in and through these constant 
changes, we could never hare known 
even these very changes themselves. 
There must be something in us which 
bears witness unto all these changes. 
And the witness of a series of changes 
must be such as, though present in the 
changes, is not itself affected, that is 
ehanged, by them. Not one single 
•experience of purs, whe^pr seasuous 
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or intelleettial or emotional or yoli- 
tional, is at all explicable except upon 
the hypothesis that there is this witness 
in us, which is changeless in the midst 
of changes, unrelated in the midst of 
relations, unconditioned in the midst 
of infinite conditions, — which is Eternal 
and Absolute. It is Ihis thing in us, 
which constitutes our true Self, to 
which the Guru referred Svetaketu 
when he said — “That art thou.” In 
fact if we only could detatch ourselyes 
from ourselves, free our consciousness 
from the false identification of our self 
with the changing sensations of our 
body, or the alternating consciousness 
and semiconsciousness and unconscious- 
ness which is the condition of our 
intellectual life, or with the fitful flow 
of our emotions or the impulsions and 
repulsions of our will,- — if we could 
detach our self from these, then we 
would at once see that in every act of 
knowledge, as well as in every movement 
of our affections and our will, we are 
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constantly creating and cancelling the 
dualities through which these work, 
and are reaching out to that in us which 
is, really, the Absolute. Through this 
absolute self-detachmeut it is possible 
to reach the state in which all duality 
is cancelled, all differentiations cease, 
where there is neither object nor .sub- 
ject, neither know’er nor known, — and 
therefore, no knowledge either, as w'e 
understand knowledge on the lower 
intellectual plane, — ^but there is still 
Consciousness. We are perpetually 
reaching this Consciousness, but are 
driven out of it immediately we get 
into it, by the outw^ard movement of 
our senses and our intellect, our 
emotions and our w'ill. But those who 
are called Yogis in our literature, so 
discipline ''heir senses, their mind, their 
emotions and their will, that these out- 
ward moveme^'ts, natural to the senses,, 
thf intellect, the emotions and the will,. 

absolutely under control, 
and 'so these . Yog^ jr^ain in this 
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who know and truly understand wnax; 
the Guru meant when he said, in reply 
to the disciple’s question,— “V/hat is 
Brahman “Svetaketu That art 
thou.” 

THE KEY TO THE HINDU RELIGION. 

And I am taking you through this 
dry and abstruse analysis, because it is 
here that you will find the real key to 
our religion. From what I haye, yery 
perfunctorily, stated aboye, you will 
see that eyen the most abstruse specu- 
lations of the Hindus are not mere 
speculations as speculation is under- 
stood in Europe. They are based upon 
positiye, inner experience, and are, 
therefore, as much yerifiable througl 
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to b© so scientific, as ^"13 religion of the 
Hindus. It is, I think, the only reli- 
gion’ of an advanced typo, that seeks 
absolute verification, in Eictual experi- 
ence, of its most abstruse faith and 
speculations. Ihe Hindu vaiits no- 
thing to be taken for granted, nay not 
even the universal theistic faith in a 
Supreme Being, who is the Author and 
Governor of the Universe. Hinduism 
V'ants every man to rise to his own 
faith through his own eflurts. ihe 
Hindu teacher, like the capable modern 
pedagogue, trained in the most advan- 
ced methods of the pedagogy of our 



time, always tries to gently guide Mm 
to the truth ; but never to forcibly 
impose his own ideas and opinions upon 
his pupil. This has been our orthodox 
method of spiritual training from very 
ancient times. And it is, therefore, 
that we have such endless diver sities of 
faiths and practices in our religion, due 
to diversities of mental and spiritual 
endov/meuts and acquisitions. This 
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ispecific Hindu method of religious 
training is very lucidly illustrated in 
the story of Varuna and his son Bhrigu, 
recorded in the Taittiriya Upanishad. 

THE BHRIGU-YAKHNA EPISODE. 

Bhrigu, the son of the sage Varuna, 
so runs this story, one day went to his 
father and said, “Teach me, O revered 
one, the knowledge of Brahman.” 
Varuna said:— “Seek to know Brahman 
through meditation.” And with a view 
to help him to meditate properly, he 
indicated what Brahman is with this 
text 

“That from which all that exist have 
come into being; that by which 
after coming to being, all that 
are, continue to be ; that towards 
which all objects move and into 
which all objects enter ; — know 
That as Brahman.” 

You will thus see that the Teacher 
here does not present to his pupil his 
owm conclusions regarding Brahman or 
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the Ultimate Reality. !fe does not 
impose his own faith or idea upon him ; ; 

but simply gives him a problem in 
equation, so to say, and wants him to 
solve it for himself. The .Brahman is 


as yet unknown to the pupil. And the 
teacher keeps this character even in his 



own instruction. He speaks of Brah- 
man here in the terms of what is called 
in Algebra, X and Y, — ^in the terms of 
the unknown. Only what he does to 
help his son and pupil is to place this un- 
known quantity, this X or Y, in relation 
to three known quantities, namely, 
birth, life and death. These are matters 
of universal experience. Things that 
were not, come to be, this, in the case 
of living things, is called birth. Then 
things that come into being continue to 
be, this is life. Things tiiiat are, pass 
out of existence, this is what, in the case 
of humans and animals, we call death. 
These three things are matters of 
universal experience. Theist, atheist, 
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experience. And V aruna here presents 
Brahman in relation to this uniTersal 
experience. These are the known 
quantities of this equation. The un- 
known is Brahman. And Bhrigu W'as 
asked to find out the value of this 
unknown quantity, by meditation. 

And he started his meditation with 
the analysis of these three universal 
experiences. And the first result tliat 
he got was that “Annam (literally. 
Food) was Brahman.” Pood here 
really stands for the material basis of 
ihe universe. The conclusion that the 
Ultimate Reality is Food, means really, 
in terms of the modern mind, that it is 
matter. It is the final verdict of the 
physico-chemical group of the sciences. 
That “ Annam is Brahman.” is the 
universal verdict of materialism both 
ancient and modern. Nay more, it 
is the highest generalisation of the 
;group of experiences which are ex- 
amined and analysed by the physical 
aciences. It is not an absolutely false 
213 
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eouclusion, oither. Under certain men- 
tal. eoiKtitions, however mucli we mav 
pretead to do otherwise, ■ we cannot by 
nuy moans get beyond the material iii- 
terpretation of experience. To those 
who are on tliis plane of intellectuaT 
and spiritual evolution, you can easily 
give, what to you are higher and fuller 
generalisations, as you may make a 
Christmas-present of a rich fur-coat 
to a friend, but can never create any 
real and living religious conviction. 
Ino amount of dogmatic instruction 
will be able to lift them, out of these 
materialistic conclusions. They them- 
selves must, wdth their owui efforts, 
throngh further and deeper analysis of 
their own experience, and the fuller 
examination of their conclusions in the 
light of these new analyses and experi- 
ences, get out of these conclusions, 
however crude they may seem toothers’. 
And Varuna followed this rational 
method. When his son came and told. 

WlSrnlSimlsIKslU 
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tliat it was Food or Annam, lie said 
again, as before:— “By meditation 
seek to know Brakman.” 


Tke first conclusion that Varnna 
reached was that “ Food is Brahman.” 
By food he evidently meant the material 
basis of life. The phenomena of birth 
with which he was familiar referred to 
the human, or almost to the animal king- 
dom. What we call Nature is appa- 
rently unborn and deathless. So Bhrigu 
started his analysis of experience with 
the familiar human kingdom. And here 
he saw that the foetus grows through 
the food taken by the mother, during 
gestation. After birth, it is food 
again that maintains life. At death the 
body becomes the food of others. So 
he arrived at the conclusion that Food 
is Brahman. The form of it may be 
primitive and crude, but Bhrigu s first 
conclusion here regarding the Ultimate 
Reality is really the universal conclu- 
sion, as I have already said, of all 
materialistic hypothesis of the uni- 
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verse. It is the eonclusioa of the phy- 
sical sciences. Food here stands for 
matter. Having reached this cou- 
clusioii, Bhrigu went to his father and 
said that he had found Brahman ; Food 
is Brahman. The father said ; — “ By 
meditation seek to know Brahman.” 

Bhrigu went and commenced to me- 
ditate again. And now he started with 
an analysis of the first conclusion, that 
ITood is Brahman. Now, food is only 
for the living, and not for the dead. 
So it is life and not food, from which 
beings are born, by which beings are 
made to live, and finally it is another 
life that i)eings go to and enter. So he 
went and told his father; — “Life is 
Brahman.” Even as we in our own 
time, rise from the physical to the 
biological plane, in our progressive ana- 
lysis of experieiice, so did Bhrigu. And 
his conclusion was, indeed, the univer- 
sal conclusion of the Biological group 
of the sciences. His father rejwted this 
also, and said “ By meditation seek 
" • to' ^ 
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So ElirigTi once again commenced to 
meditate, and rose in the next step 
from Biology to Psychology, from life 
or prana to Manas or the sensorium, as 
the nltimate principle in creation. 
Manas is Brahman, he went and told 
his father. The father said : — “ Seek 
to know Brahman by meditation.” 
Bhrigu went to meditate again, and 
as the result of the analysis of the 
psychological explanation of experi- 
ence, he found that what is called the 
Unify of Consciousness, which is the 
subject especially of philosophic specu- 
lation, this is a higher principle. 
Psychology cannot explain itself with- 
out Philosophy, as Biology cannot 
-explain itself without Psychology, nor 
even Physico-Chemical Sciences without 
Biology. In this Unity of Conscious- 
ness, Bhrigu thought he found the 
solution of his problem. There was, 
however, one order of experience that 
had not been touched by any of the 
analyses so far made by Bhrigu. The 
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Unity of Conscionsiiess or JiijiiaiiJHn as 
it is eallefl in Sanskrit, explains ns far 
as our intellectual life ; but it caiiHot 
offer any rational ground or explana- 
tion of otir emotional life. J feast of all 


can it explain tlie raison d’rf r<'‘. of tlie 
phenomenal world. Tliis he found, 
finally, in what he called Anandara, 
roughly rendered into English by Joy 
or Love. 

Anandani hitve all these thiiiiUS coirie 
into hciiigj having come into being, by AfiaiKlairt' 
are they kept alive, towarrlB Ariundurn do they 
meve and into Anaialam do they enter.” 



Anandam is Brahman. This was 
the final conclusion at which Bhrigu 
arrived, as the result of these progres- 
sive analyses of experience. 

not carry you through the- 
further analysis to which the concept 
Anandam was subjected, and upon 
which the whole Philosophy of the- 
Sehool of Love and Faith in Hinduism 
ip based. My main idea in citing this 
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what I have already described as the 
eultural character of the Hiodu 
religion, as distingnished from the 
eredal character of Christianity or 
Islam. 

HIKDDISM— a CULTORE, NOT A CREED. 

The endless diversities of faiths and 
rituals that are found in our religion, 
are entirely due to this cause. Modern 
pedagogy works upon the principle 
that the course and character of the 
training of every student must be- 
deter mined by his or her individual 
endowments and tendencies, and conse- 
quently any attempt to bring all 
students under any one uniform system 
is fatal to true intellectual life and 
evolution. A healthy and rational 
system of education must study and 
recognise individua 1 peculiarities and 
suit itself to these. Hinduism has- 
always tried to follow this principle in 
regard to spiritual training and culture. 
Dogmas ahd creeds may to some- 
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extent be imposed from the outside : 
but real piety must grow from withifi. 
Aud what is to be dereloptMi from 
within must work upon the iiiuer 
nature of the person iii whom it is to 
grow. And as men’s inner nature 
differs in the case of different people, 
so their religious duties and diseiplines 
must also be different. What may be 
helpful to one person may not be 
helpful to another. There cannot be, 
therefore, any universal creed or any 
uniform ritual in a religion that seeks 
not to preach opinion but to grow 
character. 


THE UNSVEaS.IL EEFEREHEE OF THE BHalSU-V.lROKA 
EPISODE. 

The story of Bhrigu, however, not 
only indicates the cultural character of 
Hinduism, but has, it seems to me, a 
much wider reference aul meaning. 
Bhrigu here may well stand for the 
whole of humanity. And the way in 
which he vow gradually from one 
•condusion ^ ^ search 
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after God or the Absolute, may well 
be talibu as presenting the complete 
history of the evolution of religion. 
His first conclusion, as I have already 
told you, is the universal conclusion of 
Materialism. This Materialism is not 
a special product of our age. Modern 
science is not the real parent of it 
either. Our scientific investigations 
and discoveries have added certain new' 
forms to the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, but the spirit that 
stands behind it is as old as the human 
race. Indeed, as we see in the story of 
Bhrigu, it is the earliest result of the 
application of the opening intelligence 
of man to the solution of the problem 
of the universe. It took, God alone 
knows how many milleniums, for man 
to see anything beyond w'hat his senses 
revealed. And the senses never can of 
themselves, take us further than what 
Bhrigu called Annam or Food. Of 
course the senses themselves loudly 
repudiate their pretensions to any 
221 
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form of fijiality. They seem to be 
perpetually cryiug, as much iu our 
raiiuJial life, through the iatelleci ; as 
iu our eniutioiial life, through the 
xuiquoiichabie thirst of our heart ; that 
they a?e not au eiul unto themselves. ^ 

■Jlut who hears their ceaseless \^■aril- ” 

iags ? it needs long and tedious discip- 
lines to hear what the senses are 
always tolling us. It took thousands 
of years for man to catch tlio first 
faintest note of this constant warn- 
ing. And even now he has heard f; 

only a mere echo of it. And as long 
as we are completely under the spell 
of the senses, so long the only possible 
realisation of the Absolute by us must 
be in the form in which Bhrigii 
realised it. We may not call it, after 
him, Anuam but Electron, not B'ood 
but Force. But by whatever name 
called the reality is the same. In fact, 
it can hardly be denied that one of the 
most prominent results of our modern 
eta^tific acMevements has been to 
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quicken the powers of our senses both 
by natural and artificial means, and 
thereby to extend our sensuous hold 
on the uniyerse. And in proportion 
as we extend our sense-domination 
oyer phenomena, in that proportion 
our sense-life also extends and 
strengthens its dominion oyer us. Our 
servants, thus, always become our 
masters. Modern science instead of 
weakening, has, therefore, visibly 
strengthened the hold of the material 
world over our mmd. And one of the 
signs of this renewed domination of 
matter over mind in our age, is seen in 
the increasing materialisation of our 
old spiritual concepts. Both in 
England and America there has grown 
up in course of the last quarter of a 
ce.^tury a new group of terms that 
seeks to express the profouiidest 
experiences of our inner life in the 
technique of the physical sciences. And 
in view of this increasing materialisa- 
tion of our thoughts, how can we 
223 
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possibly reach out to the profouiifl 
mysteries of the spiritual life unless it 
mere material eoucepts f 
The Hindu has always recognised the 
impossibility of transceodiag the limi- 
tations of our nature except through 
following the inner bents and trends of 
tliat nature itself. Those who are 
completely under the domiuatioa of 
the sensuous can rise gradually to the 
consciousness of the spiritual only 
through these very senses themselyes. 
The semes must, by some means or 
other, be supernaturalised for them. 
It is through this supernaturalisatioa 
of the senses that tliese people can 
gradually rise to the faith in the 
superseasuous. This is the secret of 
the so-called idolatry of the Hindus. 
It IS, of course, only one of the aspects 
of this complex culture. It has many 
other aspects, of which I shall speak 
The ^ Hindu’s' so-'^ 

■ : worship of stocks and stones 

v; ♦ been admittedly ord^ned for this 
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purpose, namely, to lead him through 
the senses to the contemplation of the 
supersensuons. And what these so- 
called stocks and stones do for the 
ordinary Hmdu, Occultism and 
Spiritism are seeking to do for the 
modern European and American. 
Occultism and Spiritism, whatever 
may or may not be the exact measure 
of truth in these, mean really the 
manifestation of spiritual phenomena on 
the physical plane and the interpretatioji 
of the supersensuons in the terms of 
the senses. Those who have truly risen 
to the vision of the spiritual do not 
need these signs and wonders to create 
or confirm their faith in the Unseen. 
But these signs and wonders are 
however needed to create and confirm 
the faith of those who lack real 
spiritual acquisitions. The same thing- 
is true of the ordinary Hindu worship- 
per aho. He is still completely Under 
the domination of his senses. The first 
thing to do for him, to create a sense of 
225 
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the superseiisuous, is to gradually train 
bis mind to habits of detatchment froia 
the sensuous. And these habits are 
cultivated by two means. One of these 
is to establish the domination of the 
will over the impulses aud activities of 
the senses ; and the other is to train 
the mind to see the Unseen in the seen. 


PHYSICAL PU.'ilTY ! CLEANLINESS. 




The first of these is called in the 
literature of Hinduism, deha-shuddhi. 
Delia means the body, and shuddhi 
purification. The purification of the 
body is the first step in Hindu culture. 

I I The Hindu had realised, ages and 
ages before the modern man, the close 
and organic interdependence between 
our body and our mind. Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, almost a new dis- 
in modern Europe, has been 
old science in this country. And 
it is because the Hindu had f ull y 

.y! ■ ;inlad and moraln uj^h state of our 
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body, and more particularly upon tbat 
of our nerves, that he has always 
insisted upon a course of psycho-physi- 
cal disciplines and practices as an 
absolute condition-precedent of the 
growth of morals as well as of the true 
spiritual life. Deha-shuddhi, or puri- 
fication of the body is the common name 
of this course of psycho-physical dis- 
ciplines. The personal cleanliness, 
characteristic of the Hindu, is the fruit 
of these, agelong disciplines. The 
Hindu is, therefore, admittedly, the most 
clean animal in the human kingdom. 
This cleanliness means not only that he 
is a much-washed animal, but that he 
observes most punctilliously this law 
of cleanliness in whatever he does. If 
the Hindu touches his own lips with 
his hand, the hand becomes impure, 
and he cannot touch anything, neither 
food nor raiment, without carefully 
and completely washing that hand. 
The clothes that he puts on while 

going to the outer world, whether it be 
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the court or the market or the house 


of a frieud eren, cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be taken back into the living rooms 
of his house, until they are thoroughly 


washed and dried. For cleanliness, a 
Hitidu’s house has always the sanctified 
odour of a temple. The Englishman’s 
house, they say, is his castle ; the Hindu’s 
house, my child, is his temple. It is 
holy ground. So, like Moses, he always 
takes otf his boots when he enters its 
precmcts. Like his person, his food 



also must always be religiously clean. 
The Hindu’s ideal of cleanliness has 
apparently a lot to do with the restric- 
tions imposed by his religion in the 
matter of both food and drink. There 
are Hindus to whom all manner of 
animal food is prohibited. But even 
those to whom these restrictions have 
not been extended, are not allowed to 
take every kind of meat. The deer is re- 
garded as the purest of animals. Con- 
sequently venison is the most approved 
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Bwing to the character of the swiae* 
But the same objection does not apply to 
the wild boar, against which therefore 
there is no such rigid restriction. 
The Bengali Hindu is not allowed to 
take domestic fowls, but the wild species 
is not prohibited. So in regard to 
hshes also, those of observed unclean 
habits are avoided. The prohibition 
of beef as well as of the meat of the 
females of all animals, is due to other 
causes. The prohibition of fermented 
drinks is also partly due to eonsidera- 
tions of cleanliness. Many of our 
domestic habits and social usages had 
their origin in this religious regard of 
the Hindu for the quality of cleanliness. 
The pious Hindu takes his meals not 
out of porcelain or metallic plates but 
out of banana-leaves that may be 
thrown away every time they are used. 
On festive occasions, when guests are 
invited by scores and hundreds, the use 
of the banana-leaves for plates is uni- 
versal, not merely because of the diffi- 
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eiiltyof provicliagso many }>Iates, but for 
tlio g’raA'er reason that w lieu a person 
oats out of a metallic plate, it iteeomes 
iinpuro, and can only be purified by 
htirniiig' it in a forgo. The 1 iiudu seems, 
to haA='e always Iciiown it that many an 
in'oflious disease ))asses from one 
person to another through tlie excre- 
tions of the mouth. The sputum has 
always been regarded by him almost as 
impure as the excreta. He neA^er 
tolerated therefore in his social inter- 
course the cmlised practice of oscula- 
tion. The crusade agamst osculation 
as a prolific medium of many diseases 
just started in Europe aiid America,, 
w as therefore never needed in India. 

These disciplines of cleanliness have 
however not merely a physical or 
hygeinic value but liaA^e ahvays been 
regarded by the Hindu as necessary to- 
his religious and spiritual life also. 
Modern civilisation has long treated 
these disciplines as survivals of old- 
worM superstitions. ^ I;fc is hp'syever to- 
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be hoped that the progress ofpsycho- 
phy sieal and psychological researches 
and the consequent recognition of the 
or ganic interdependence of our mind and 
our body will gradually lead even the 
civilised man to understand and appre- 
ciate the ethical reference of the 
physical disciplines of Hinduism. 

‘"INSTRUCTIVE*^ AND "CONSTRUCTIVE*** 

This ethical reference of tbe appar- 
ently external and physical disciplines 
of Hinduism has scarcely been recog- 
nised by the European or American 
student of our life and institutions* 
Even our own modern-educated classes 
have frequently found it difficult to do 
so. The inevitable formalism of the 
essentially forensic character of Chris- 
tian ethics is largely responsible for 
this misunderstanding. An excessive 
emphasis on the dogma of the freedom 
of the human will on the one hand^ 
and a more or less complete ignorance 
of the organic interdependence between 
231 
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uui uiid tho iuliibitive powers of 

uur wiii on tlus otlier, b;tvo coin'jluod to 
oroato tills ibi’uifilism, and to make 
(Jliristian etiiics jn’edoiaina'itly instruct- 



ivo. Like tlio Ciii'istiua religion, 
Ciiristi;ui morals also are in'opagated 
tiirougli tlic usual luissioiuiry method 
of preaching' or instruction. You have 
therefore ethical text-books and 
e1ahorately-ef]uipped Sunday Scliools, 
for imparting moral instructions to the 
young all oTer Europe and America. 
The Christian pulpit tries to do the 
same work for the adults and the 
elders of the community. What the 
Sunday School teacher or the Christian 
Minister does is simply to proclaim 
what is right and should be done, and 
then practically to leave the duty of 
doing the right to the individuals 
concerned. If they are able to do so, 
they receive their due meed of appro- 
bation and praise ; if they fail they 
receive the condemnation and punish- 
; ' 33?fni which is their due. Everything 

.. CC'.'.C;;';.' ^ '' ■ ^ 
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you ■will ■fchus see, is practically left in 
tile matter of the right regulation of 
conduct, to the chances of individual 
effort and strength. Christian ethics 
has so far taken little notice of the 
constitutional capacities or incapacities 
of human individuals in regard to the 
ethical life. Differences of physical or 
intellectual endowments are recognised, 
and, where necessary, generously con- 
doned. But Christendom has not as 
yet given almost any recognition to 
original moral endo'wments. It is 
only very recently that Lombroso and 
the School of Criminal Anthropology 
of w'hich he was the father, have 
discovered the congenital character of 
the criminal propensities of at least a 
certain class of instinctive criminals. 
Tiiese propensities are constitutional 
and organic and cannot be cured without 
a change in the organism itself. 
Hindu Psychology had recognised from 
of old, this organic character of man’s 
moral aptitudes and virtuous impulses. 
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[t lias always recognised the fact that 
both onr f eal iiiteliectual and oar true 
tuoral life are largely established upon 
oar nervous system. Difforfjuce of 
])orsonal temperaments, one is phleg- 
matic and another impassioned, ime is 
hard to irritate and another is quick to 
resent, one is excessively sensitive to 
sex-impulse and another almost im|>er- 
■vious to it, one is selfish another 
generous, one is cringy another fiee- 
handed,— all these are constitutional, 
and are related to very subtle difter- 
in flifferent nerve-structures 
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the growth of any strong sense of 
moral responsibility in the Indian. On 
the other hand, his keen sense of 
personal responsibility has made the 
European so impatient of people’s 
■weaknesses and intolerant of their 
misdeeds ; while the general weakness 
of this sense in the Hindu has made him 
divinely patient of people’s faults and 
foibles, and uniformly tolerant of all 
human wrongs. The soul of ethics in 
the Hindu character is therefore not 
what is called the conscience in Chris- 
tian literature, but rather love. And 
the real basis of it is our nerve-organi- 
sation. 

THE ETHICS OF PSYCHO-PHYSICS. 

Hindu ethics has always fully 
recognised this fact, ^ Psycho-physical 
disciplines haye, therefore, formed so> 
fundamental a part of the moral and 
religious training of the Hindu. The 
V purification of ■ deha - or : the , physical. 

■ body, ' called also bhuta-suddhi hi 
' :235-.c'" 
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Sfuislirit, <tf whicli I haro just 
foruiod, tiioi'ofore, the very first step 
in this traiiiiag. The daily liaths and 
ahlutioiis, as well as tlio various 
restrkitbus regarding food and drinks, 
lifU'e a.n admitted psyclio-pliysical rofer- 
eiice. All food is divided in our books 


into three classe.s ; the highest of these 
is that which is recommended to the 
Brahmiiis, those whose special fanc- 
tion is to lead and shape the soul-life 
of the people. They must themselves 
be supremely spiritual. And the 
proper food for the spiritually minded 



people is, that which is sweet, and fatty 
(has vegetable fat in it), and substantial 
and pleasant to take. This is the class 
of food that contributes to health and 
strength, happiness and long life and 
vigour and virility. The next class of 
food consists of things that are bitter, 
acid, have too much salt, is too warm 
or dry or pungent or hot. This is 
the class of food that is proper for the 
yvarrtor class j it causes pain and 
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bereavement. That which has stood 
overnight, the flavour natural to 
which is lost, which is decomposed, or 
consists of the leavings of other 
people’s plates, or which is forbidden 
to be used in sacrifices ; these are the 
last class of food. This class of food 
contributes to inertia and animalism, 
and is liked only by those whose nature 
is essentially very low and vicious. 
The Hindu realised that what we eat 
or drink has a very great influence 
upon the condition of our inner life. 
Certain kinds of food inevitably quicken 
our animalities. That drinks of a 
certain class do this is universally 
recognised even by the modern man ; 
why cannot then our foods have also 
the same effect ? Meat, for instance, 
produces certain inner tendencies that 
are not produced by pure vegetables. 
I remember one of your publicists pro- 
claiming some years ago that the 
superiority of the European, as a 
fighting animal over the non-European, 
237 
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■was largely, if not entirely , due to the 
beef-and-beer consuming capacity of 
t^^ former. Though for many many 
centuries past the Hindu has prohi- 
bited beef, it will be interesting to you 
to be told that both meat and strong 
drinks have always been freely permit- 
ted by the Hindu Scriptures to those 
whose special function in the social 
organism has been to fight and rule. 
Our restrictions regarding food and 
drink have thus a far more than a mere 
physical or hygeinic reference. 

In fixct, to fully understand, even 
where it may not be possible for the 
modern consciousness to fully support, 
the complicated restrictions enjoined 
upon the Hindu in regard to what is 
called inter dining, we must view these in 
the light of Hindu Psychophysics. The 
conclusions of this science as the Hindu 
understood and investigated it, may 
have to be largely modified by the 
larger experiences and investigations 

- bur day,:^^^^^^ we cannot entirelv 
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ignore the fundamental basis of these 
restrictions. The Hindu refuses to 
eat food cooked by certain classes. 
The original reason of this prohibition 
was absolutely psych-ophysical. These 
classes were at one time really unclean 
in their habits and very low in their 
manner of living. They made no dis- 
crimination between food and drhiks, — 
between those that w’ere likely to 
be conducive, and those that were 
likely to be prejudicial, to the higher 
life. In fact, even in our own day 
most of these classes or castes, are 
more or less careless in regard to 
personal cleanliness. They scarcely 
observe the almost universal Hindu 
rule concerning the contamination 
of food and drink through contact 
with what is called in Sanskrit, 
uchchhistam, or what has been left after 
eating or drinking by others. These 
are people who eat out of each other’s 
plates or drink out of each other’s 
glass, or who, in other ways, are not 
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Tery particular about the contact, 
either direct or remote, of food stuffs 
with the sputum of people. These are 
people who eat all kinds of forbidden 
foods and indulge in all kinds of prohi- 
bited drinks. But the Hindu believes, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that it is 
not merely the sputum of people that 
contaminates foods and drinks, but 
even their very breath, which carries 
with it microscopic particles of their 
inner organs, is also a source of such 
contamination ; especially when it 
comes through the mouth. It is, 
therefore, that you will see, in truly 
orthodox households, the cook, even 
though a man or woman of the highest 
caste, ties a piece of clean cloth over 
the lips to prevent the breath coming 
even into the suspicion of any contact 
with the dishes cooked by him or her. 
These restrictions, though carried like 
many things else, by our people to what 
may seem irrational excesses, have. 



These do not, however, mean in any 
sense whatever, any hatred of the classes 
with regard to 'whom they have to be ob- 
served. In fact, these restrictions apply 
under certain circumstances even to the 
members of one’s own family. In every 
orthodox Hindu family, not even the 
mistress or the daughter of the house 
is permitted to enter the kitchen or 
touch any food or drink without 

having previously bathed and changed 
her usual clothings. And it is 

because these rules regarding personal 
purity were not strictly observed by 
every class or caste, that taking food 
from those who did not observe them^ 
was prohibited to those who did. 

Indeed, it seems clear from our 
ancient records that at one time these 
restrictions did not at all apply as 
between one higher caste and another. 
The Brahmins used at one time te 
freely partake of food cooked by the 
Kshetriyas, for instance ; and the 
prohibition did not apply, I think, even 
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to tile Vaisyas. All these three were 
called the twice -born castes. The laws 
of personal cleanliness were the same 
among all these three castes. And, 
consequently, there was no objection 
to their dining with one another. 
These restrictions came in much later 
when, I think, the neighbouring non- 
Aryan communities commenced to be 
taken into the Aryan fold, and with 
this expansion there entered a large 
variety of different stocks with differ- 
ent habits tod customs, into the 
common Aryan Society. Be that, 
however, as it may, all these outer 
.and physical or physiological restric- 
tions and disciplines have, in the eye 
ef the Hindu, a distinct ethical value. 
The Hindu believes in the organic 
character of the ethical life. It is by 
no means so absolutely self-determined 
as it is generally regarded by many 
people. The Bhagavadgeeta says, as 
:you may perhaps remember, that the 

we claim .as our 
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acts is not one, but fire, and these five 
•agents are responsible for ererything 
we do. These are:— (i) our body, 
( ii ) our self or the empirical ego as the 
philosophers would say, (iii) our senses, 

(iv) the multifarious efforts that we 

mate to realise our purpose, and (v) 
the impulse of the Divine. All our acts 
are the joint product of these. And 
this being so, it is sinful perversity, 
says the Geeta, to look upon the self 
as tho only ag^ant, 

MORS.L EDUCATION. 

True moral education, therefore 
the Hindu says, must involve the 
training and regulation of all these five 
agencies that combine and co-operate 
with one another, to originate all our 
activities and work up our conduct in 
life. The relation between these five 
agencies is rather one of co-ordination 
than that of the subordmation of some to 
the domination of others. In the higher 
stages of evolution, the more spiritual 

■ ■ MS 
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5S© agencies do control the lesi 

ual, it is true; i 
self, freed by long 


and at last, 

• o‘ course of 
disciplines from the bondage of the 

senses and all their outer stimuH, can 
and do exercise almost complete 
soyereignty over them. But this 
stage is reached when the educa- 
tion of the self is completed, and not 
when it is only started or is progress- 
ing. As long as this high stage is not 
reached, our body and our senses, our 
intellect, our emotions, and our’ will 
and the outer stimuli that are con- 
stantly quickening these, all act and 
react upon one another, and it is 
impossible or next to impossible to 
control and regulate any one of these 
hve-fold agencies that are jointly 
responsible for our moral life, without 
simultaneously controlliag and regula- 
tmg the others. And it should be 

recognised that these various agencies 

of what may 
ea^ed loc^ autonomy, each within 
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t sphere. The body and 

the senses, for instance, have this 
an onomy within the limits of the 
P ysical and the sense-life. No one 
m meglect the laws of 
Physiology or psycho-physics, and yet 
expect, by sheer exercise of the will to 
control their imier : propensities ' or 
their onter actions. Is it not absolute 
y, my child, to demand a sort of 
anarchist freedom in the matter of 
what one shall eat or drink, or what 
7 one shall lead, in regard to one’s 

physical or sense-aetiyities, and at the 

same time hope to attain the highest 
ethical ends ? Those who cherish these 
fancies, either do not know or they do 
not bear it in mind, that our foods and 
drinks, our associations and conyersa- 
lons our works and our recreations 

aU these are constantly helping or 
hmdering the growth of healthy nerye- 
tissues, which form really the very 

^ intli and foundation of our moral life* 

: And is in the ligM of these that we 
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must study and understand the complex 
outer ordinances and regulations of the 
religious life of the Hindu. There 
may possibly be many errors of obser- 
Tation in the system of Hindu psycho- 
physics, upon which these externalities 


of the Hindu’s religion are based. The 


more thorough and scientific investiga- 
tions of our age may discover these 
errors and remove them. But these are 
matters of detail, which do not in the 
least destroy the fundamental Hindu 
position that true moral education must 
be essentially constructive and not 
merely instructive as it is predomi- 
nantly in Christendom. And the more 
you know and understand the Hindu 
system of ethics, the more, I think, my 
child, you will see the need of largely 
amending the fundamentally forensic 
formalism of what proudly proclaims 
itself as high and superior Christian 
ethics. In fact the close psycho-physi- 
■ cal reference of ethical culture is not 
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experiences either. Indeed the 
psycho-physical disciplines of Hinduism, 
are not exclusively Hindu. Almost 
all the old-vforld religions had them* 
We find these in Judaism. They were 
fully 1 ecognised as essential to the higher 
religious and spiritual culture, by the 
Catholic Church. They are found in 
Islam. The main difierence in regard 
to this matter between Hinduism on 
the one side, and Christianity or Islam- 
on the other, lies in this, namely, that 
while in the former these are enjoined, 
upon all or almost all classes : in the 
latter systems they are almost entirely 
confined to the higher cultures of the 
saints and devotees. In other words,, 
that which has been organised into 
social and socio-religious institutions 
among us, exists only as special discip- 
lines for the monks aud dervishes in the 
Christian or the Moslem world. 

the EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 

There is, however, another aspect 
of these socio-religious disciplines of 
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Hinduism, wMcli also should be care- 
fully considered. The injunctions and 
prohibitions of Hinduism in regard to 
the utmost outer concerns of man’s life, 
hare a very salutary effect upon his 
character by helping to strengthen the 
inhibitive powers of the will, as well as 
by training the individual to perpetually 
give preference in his daily work and 
recreations to the good over the pleasant. 
The range of what is usually called 
personal freedom in Christendom, 
but which practically means so often 
the range of the unrestrained use and 
indulgence of the senses, is almost 
infinitely more limited in the socio-reli- 
gious life of the Hindu than in that of 
the Christian, especially of the advanced 
Protestant, and more especially of the 
conscientious Nonconformist. Even 
what are regarded as absolutely legiti- 
mate enjoyment of the senses by our 
Christian or Mahomedan friends, are 
hedged in, by the socio-religious law of 
the Hindus, by numerous restrictions. 
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Not only there are certain kinds of food 
absolntely prohibited, but even where a 
particular class of edibles are not so 
tabooed, there eyen, the use of these is 
forbidden on particular days of the lunar 
month. Certain vegetables, forinstance 
are forbidden in certain tithis or phases 
of the moon. ^ On the face of it, this 
class of restrictions seems to be utterly 
irrational. But if you look at these 
mom^ the view-point of real ethical 
traming, namely, as exercises in self- 
control, I think, even we, who are so 
steeped in the spirit of what so proudly 
proclaims itself as modern rational life 
shall have to concede some ethical 
value to them. The Bengalee Hindu 
wko IS allowed to take meat, cannot 
mil an animal, strictly speaking, for 
ius own delectation. It is the meat of 
-ammals that have been duly sacrificed 
which alone is permissible, and not 
butcher’s meat. And is it possible even 
for the most conceited rationalist to 
deny the salutariness of this restriction f 
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It works in a twofold way, tke animal 
that is to be sacrificed, must in the first 
place be absolutely clean and healthy. 
You cannot sacrifice lean and worn-out 
or diseased and dying animals ; and 
then partake of its meat. In the next 
place, there are special places, or parti- 
cular occasions, and appointed hours 
which you cannot create, when alone 
can. these sacrifices be held. And all 
these help to curb and control your desire- 
for animal food e¥en when your religion 
may not altogether prohibit it. As in 
the matter of our palates, so also in 
regard to the other senses. The Hindu 
has always recognised that the desire 
for food and for procreation are the 
two strongest sense-impulses in huma- 
nity. And, consequently, he has hedged 
in even the perfectly legitimate satis- 
fection of both these impulses by the 
most minute restrictions. St. Paul 
fully realised the importance of these 
restraints in regard to the sex-relation, 
when he said that even the married 
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shall liTe as if they were unmarried. 
The Hindu did not leare so vital a 
matter affecting as much the life of the 
individual as of the society of which 
he may be a member, to be guided 
merely by the moral sense or the 
inhibitive power of the will of the 
individual, worting within the general 
limitations of the marital relation. He 
has ordained numerous laws and res- 
trictions to secure the healthy exercise 
of this vital function, calculated to 
simultaneously secure the health of” 
both the individual and the race. The 
Hindu who has not been liberalised 
from the bondage of his national reli- 
gion and superstitions, still lives for 
more than half the days of each month, 
in obedience to these injunctions, even 
when he is married, as if he were 
unmarried. It is for this reason, that 
the modern civilised problem of \vhat 
the American Press was so keenly 
discussing some years ago, as the 
Jtroblem prostitution in married life. 
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is as yet an unknown problem among 
us, except possibly, in ayery insignij3.- 
cant section of those who hare com- 
menced to be ciyilised after the 
European model. It is, of course, a 
rather new problem even in the West, 
which owes its origin to the general 
decadence of Christian faith and the 
decline of the old influence of healthy 
Christian disciplines over the life of 
the modern man, in Christendom. 

You will thus see, that in the 
socio -religious life of the Hindu there 
is a much narrower range for the 
indulgence of the senses and the 
appetites than there is, perhaps, in any 
other system. The Hindu has to 
submit to much greater restraints even 
in what is regarded as quite legitimate 
enjoyments everywhere, than the vota- 
ries of the other great world-reli- 
gions. Not only are there numerous 
fast days in every month, but on the 
day previous to every domestic cele- 
bration, the master of the family has to 
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fest partially and abstain &„„ even 

e permis^le enjoyments odife. TPe 

f ““i^rsary ot the 

enfa the ““ Srandpar- 

AndlTC" t ceremony, 

he has to Obserye both the day ot 

tte ^remony as «ell as that preceding 

^ ^ rrom all mamer of sense- 

enjoyments whether in regard to Cd 

tt “r, ” mattersfand devr^ 

e whole tame to tie ooutemplation of 

not^h“n*' days he must 

lal tod'^Zf:? b"^“" ” 

games of any kind, must 

evminTrv *+ ^ “'5“%® 

^ egitxmate conjugal association 
or in any other way ffive iho i ^ 
latitude to his sens^f , I 

There are numerous days in the year 
touted to different gods and goddes- 
ses and those who worship them hare 
fo obserwe similar disciplines on these 
It is by these means^: 
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the general socio-reHgioTis sclieme Of 

the Hindus, help materially ^ 
the real ethical life of the people. It is 
to these that we owe all the humanity 
of our national character. Our pro 
verbial patience and mildness ; our 
admitted respect for all Me, 
human and non-human ; our specia 
spixitual aptitudes, and our ^general 
. freedom from some of the most obtru 
sive Tices of ciTilised humanity ; all 
these are largely due to these somo- 
xeligious institutions and the physico- 
•ethical disciplines associated with them, 
which are so often dismissed by the 
modern man both in Europe and even 
in India, as mere superstitions. 

jjjlSTEIlir OYEE KA.TURE. , . 

And the fundamental object of all 
these restraints and regulations is to 
train the mind to habits of self-control 
and seH-detachment, and, thereby, to 
free it from the universal bondage of 
Nature. Strictly speaking, the attain- 
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inent of an absolute mastery over 
Nature is the central idea of all these 
disciplines. The European also is anxious 
for the attainment of this mastery. 
All the superior claims of the modern 
European civilisation over the older 
civilisations of the world, are based upon 
the wonderful mastery that Europe 
thinks she has been able to establish over 
Nature through her a:dvaneed scientific 
attainments. That, of course, is a kind 
of mastery, no doubt. But, frankly 
speaking, my child, it has often seemed 
to me like the mastery of the valet 
over his own lord and master. The 
valet studies the weak points of his 
master, and exercises immense control 
over him through these weaknesses. 
Is not Europe’s control over Nature, 
very largely of this character ? Europe 
has been investigating the laws of 
Nature, has been discovering the secrets 
through which Nature works in her 
own dominions • and by operating upon 
hiature through these secrets, Europe 
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- ixature to serve the iu- 

creasingly expansive material ends of 
her children. But the process, however 
clever and comendable, does not at ail 
touch even the outermost fringe of the 
fundamental problem that man’s inti- 
mate relations with outer Nature 
creates. Indeed, Europe seems to have 
Imost completely lost the very consci- 
jmsmess of that fundamental problem. 

^ Europe has practically 

ho hi heaping problems 

^mphcations, m her march of progress 
-^out being able to even LS 
iggest any remedy or solution for 
less. ScButiflo conquest of Jfature 
^«y focreased the mate!S 
^thofj,urope And this iucreased 
ateral prosperity has enormously 
reused the material wants of her 

niT/ advanced their 

aSood, or even their happiness ? In 

W to estabM a larger and larger 

■7 over Nature through the 
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adran^meat of the Natural Scieuees 
as not Europe been iucreasiugly losing 
her own self-mastery ? Indeed, this 
proud conquest of outer Nature has it 
seems to me, its compensation in a cor- 
responding conquest of the soul of man 
oy bis senses. 

The Hindu liad analysed his relation 

ft outer Nature more thoroughly 
what the European has perhaps 

W yet done. The Hindu saw that 
Nature’s hold upon him was ojy 
irot^h to senses and his appetites^ 

Here, m ius sense-Iife, Jay the root of 

^ cruel domination of Nature oyer 

U.,- ■ sclonoe, such as is 

being so diligently followed in Europe 

torfoV°V°r''“' '““tt'uaUy 

The u ™ tenee-life. 

ae praoM application of the laws 

of scmnoe for remoTing human wa^fo 
~oreasedsatisfectionofthesenses: 

this increased service of the senses 
laiweases meyitably the hold oyer man 
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■of wliat is called “the world, the flesh, 
andde-ril,” layout popular parlance. 
And these increased demands of the 
senses upon the attention and activities 
of man, mean not the diminution but 
rather a corresponding increase of 
Nature’s true mastery over us. The 
Hindu knew all this ; and, therefore, he 
did not follow this suicidal plan in the 
evolution of his culture and civilisation. 
In the face of his ancient records it is not 
possible to argue that he never tried to 
study and discover the secrets of Nature. 
Pr.Prafalla Chandra Ray’s recent publi- 
cation, the History of Hindu Chemistry, 
and especially Principal Brajendra Nath 
Seal’s Introduction, published in the 
second volume of this monumental 
work, which has been accepted univer- 
sally as the highest authority on the 
subject even in Europe, furnish com 
vincing evidence of what the Hindu 
had achieved in the domain of the 
physical sciences ages before Bacon. 
But the spiritual genius of the Hindu 
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Clearly saw that the real mastery of 
mm oyer Nature does notHe that wv.y. 
Ihe root of our serfdom to Nature 
IS uot m Nature’s strength but in 
our own weaknesses. It is through 
our senses that Nature exercises lier 
oruel sway oyer us. And, conse- 
quently, if we could only control t^ese 
senses, if we could so train our body 
vm senses that these would be 

absolutely imper^dous to the influences 

n fc of 

ouSr H"* “w tliese 

outer % be perma- 

complete mastery has been the 
am anaobjectiye of allithe psycho-phy- 

mcai disciplines of the Hiudus of which 
1 haye been speaking. The entire syrs- 
eiu 0 our yogic discipline has this 
mastery for its primary end. It is 
U'ough these disciplines that the Ilindn 

yogeeisabletoattainthatperfectphy- 
OK)al state in which neither heat nor coW 

the least. The ordi- 
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nary pliysiologica>l fiiactions of tlioir 
bodies are, therefore, always under the 
complete control of these y ogees. They 
can go without both food and drink, as 
well as without sleep or rest for long 
periods without suffering any discom- 
fort or ill-health. There are y ogees whe 
haTe so trained their bodies that even 
the vital functions of the lungs and the 
heart may be stopped by them at their 
will, without loss of health or life. Of 
course the number of such adepts is not 
very large. Even all our holy men de 
not attain these physical lordships. 
Many of them, especially those who 
follow the way of Love and Faith, do 
not even care for these powers. But 
still there are such men even to-day, 
whose powers in these respects have 
been seen and testified to by even men 
with modern scientific education in the 
country. 

A yogee of this type, is a well- 
known personality in West Bengal. He 
lives in the sacred town of Baidyanath, 
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on the East Indian Railway. Two well- 
Icnown medical gentlemen of Calcutta 
saw him some time back ; and they 
have borne witness unto the wonderful 
mastery that this Hindu yogee has over 
blithe limbs and organs of his body. 
He can move all the muscles of his 
stomach at his will, and clear his bowels 
by this means, far more completely 
than can be done by any known purga- 
tive. This was actually seen and tes- 
ted by these medical gentlemen. In the 
presence of these gentlemen this saintly 
yogee suspended for a time not only 
the functions of the lungs but even of 
the heart, and stayed in this state of 
suspended animation for a length of 
time which is inexplicable by modern 
saience. 

I do^ not want you to attach any 
occult significance to these powers. In- 
deed, the yogees themselves, when they 
are true and genuine, strongly condemn 
any such interpretation or assessment. 
They look upon these physical 
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psycho-physical acquisitions not as the 
end of their culture but only as mere 
by-products. They do not seek these, 
they come of themselyes. It is, however, 
with these powei’s that the first step in 
the progress of the soul towards real 
and true salvation, is taken. For if the 
body and the senses are not so com- 
pletely brought under control that no 
change of outer natural conditions shall 
in the least affect them, how then can 
you expect to concentrate your mind 
absolutely in the contemplation of 
the Supreme ? And it is as a prelimin- 
ary preparation for the attainmeiit of 
this concentration, that these physical 
and psycho-physical disciplines have their 
real spiritual value. The true end and 
objective of these psycho-physical disci- 
plines is to acquire a complete detach- 
ment of the soul from its physical and 
physiological habiliments. 

idolatry or IDEO-LATRY. 

If tli0 niaiii object of all tho socio- 

religious and psycho-physical regula- 
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tions and disciplines of Hinduism lias 
always been to train tlie self to com- 
pletely detacli itself from its accidental^ 
thongk for tlie time being organic, con- 
nections with its outer physical and 
physiological habitat ; that of all our 
apparently sensuous and ' external reli- 
gious ritualism has been to train the 
mind to see and seize the Unseen, in 
and tlirougli the seen. The outsider, 
looldiig upon these rituals in the light 
of his own special religious traditions 
and beliefs, or in that of his narrow 
generalisations from the study of what 
he calls Primitire Culture, has fre- 
q^uently characterised and condemned 
these popular Hindu rituals, as idol- 
atry. He has placed, thus, the Hindu’s 
image-worship, in the same class as 
what is called by European scholars 
totemism and animism. These popular 
rituals have also been denounced from 
time to time even by our own teachers 
as ignorant and carnal. They have, 
admittedly, all the evils of all eere- 
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monialism. They have an undoubted 
tendency to create a divorce between 
the form and the spirit of higher re- 
ligious culture. But yet, it is absolutely 
untrue and unjust to place this so- 
called idolatry of India on the same 
level of intellectual or spiritual evolu- 
tion as the sacrifices and rituals of the 
savage man. Those who do so forget 
that this so-called idolatry of the 
Hindus came in at a much later stage 
of the rel%ious evolution of the Hindu 
people, than that at which the so-called 
totemism or animism of Primitive Cul- 
ture is foimd in history. 

.iVnd to understand this difference 
between what is called the idolatry of 
the Hindus and the idolatry of Primitive 
Culture, you have simply to observe 
the particular course of religious evo- 
lution in India. You may possibly 
Icnow that one of your own thinkers, 
the late Professor Caird, in his Evolu- 
tion of Religion, mentions the three 
principal stages of it as (i) Objective^ 
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ip) Subjectiye, and (iii) Universal. Per- 
sonally, I strongly object to tliese 
terms, as exceedingly misleading. But 
this is not the occasion nor the place 
to enter into that large discussion. I 
would prefer to name these three 
phases of the general history and 
scheme of the evolution of religion, as 
(i) Perceptive, (ii) Eeflective, and fiii) 
Imaginative. Religion originates with 
man’s contact and conflict with wliat 
may best be called his Not-Me. We 
call this Not-Me, in Sanskrit, i-dain, in 
contradistinction to the me, or ahani 
as it is called in our language. These 
a.re the two primal and universal cate- 
gories according to Hindu thought. All 
the universe comes under either the 
one or the other of these two cate- 
gories. They are present in conscious- 
ness even at the lowest stage of our 
mental evolution. In the earliest stage, 
this Not-Me is an object of the sejises. 
Man sees it, hears it, touches it, tastes 
it, seizes it with his outer senses. I'he 
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earliest gods everywhere are, therefore, 
sense-objects. You find evidence of it as 
much in your own Old Testament as 
you do in our own Yedas. You find it 
in the recorded religious experiences 
both of Eome and Oreece. It is umver- 
sally acknowledged that the present re- 
cord of the Old Testament is the pro- 
duct of a later and much advanced re- 



daction, xepreseating a much more 
advanced stage of the evolution of He- 
brew thought than what the original 
documents referred to. But still there 
are the clearest possible evidences of 
what may be called a perceptive God- 
consciousness both in the Book of Gen- 
esis and in the Exodus. All the promi- 
nent gods of the Yedas are cognised by 
the senses. Varuna,like Uranus, is the 
Tisible skv-ffod. The omniscience of 
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permitted I would have cited dotiii!';i! 
evidence of this universal porccydive 
character of early religion. The 1 N’o- 
phetic Books of the OH Testamoiit,, mir 
own Upanishads, tlie philosof.i.ic-al 
interpretations of Greek Afyl 
airthese represent the rede/din^ si iiy* * 
of religious evolution. It is essfintialiy 

a protestaiit and antitlioiical sta.go. H. 

is characterised by aiiiiiversal fondeiicy 
towards mental and metaphys(<,‘n1 nfis- 
tractions. This antethfjsis not 

however hold the mind of man for lonti". 
The intellect becomes restless nitdnv- 
the confused conflict between 
and actualities, between the absl mo- 
tions of thought and the coucretn reali 
ties of outer experiences, !)otwof'n fltn 
unseen and the seen. I t is thra: I bat 
the Keligious Imaginatinu .siops into 
the breach and with the help of a 
superb process of idealisation and. s|)lrl 
tualisation commences to work up a 
reconciliation between the Unseen luid 
the Seen. 
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In our own Upanisliads there are 
two distinct classes of worship. One 
of these is called Byatirekee Upa- 
sana. It means the adoration of 
the Supreme by the method of exclu- 
sion or abstraction. The worshipper 
here tries to meditate on the Deity 
by constantly saying, — “He is not this : 
He is not this.” In other words, he 
tries, to think of God as absolutely dif- 
ferent, and standing way, from all that 
is cognised by the senses or can even be 
concieved in thought. This is the me- 
thod of worshipping, if worship it may 
at all be called, the Nirguna Brahman 
or the Abstract Universsl. The other 
method is called Anvm/ee Uyas^in'i. It 
means the adoration of the Supreme 
not by abstracting Him from sense- 
realities but by seeking to seize and 
realised Him in and through these very 
realities. In this method the text 
is — “ All this jehenomenal Universe is 
filled by Brahman.” It is the method of 
idealisation and spiritualisation. Here 
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the Supreme, though unseen is yet the 
very 6SS6 aindp'>ss6 of the seen. Th® 
eye sees Him not, but yet it sees all 
that is seen because He is the very 
Eye of the eye. So with all the 
other senses. He is the Ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, the I-iife of life. 
Himself without the senses. He is yet 
the very soul and essence of both the 
senses and their objects. He not only 
transcends all but is equally immanent 
in all. 

This immanental conception of the 
absolute forms the very plinth and 
foundation of the third and the most 
advanced stage of religious evolution 
The Eeligious Imagination character- 
istic of this stage works upon this philo- 
sophy of Divine Immanence. "What 
is ignorantly called the idolatry of the 
Hindus, belongs not to the primitive 
perceptive stage, to which the so-called 
totemism and animism of primitive 
culture belong, but to the third or the 
imaginative stage of religious evolution. 
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It is really not idolatry at all but 
;adsolatry . ;■ ' ■ . ;; ■ .; ;' , . . ' ; ■■ 

In judging of this so-called idolatry 
of tlie Hindus we must not forget one 
very important fact, namely, tliat tbis 
idolatry was introduced after tbe 
general philosophy of the (Jpanishads 
had permeated the entire thought and 
culture of the people. The gods and 
goddesses of present-day Hindu cere- 
monials are not really Tedic. None of 
tile ancient Vedic gods, neither Intlra 
nor Varuna nor the Heavenly Twins, 
the Asvinikumars, nor any of the old 
gods are objects of popular worship 
now. Though the terms, Durga, Kalee, 
Sarasvatee, etc., occur in the Vedas, 
they are not the names of goddesses, 
not at least of those who are wor- 
shipped now under these names. All 
these gods and goddesses belong not to 
the Vedas but to the Puranas. And in 
the Puranas, ive have most decidedly 
the later records of what I have des- 
cribed as the imaginative stage of reli- 
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gious eToMtion. This is one of the 
main reasons why these gods and god- 
desses should be regarded not as idols, 
but as what may be called ‘ ideols’, not 
gross material iniages but refined spiri- 
tual imageries. 

GODS 5.HD GODDESSES AS SUPEEIOH SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 

This is one interpretation of this 
so-called idolatry. There is, however, 
another and more orthodox interpre- 
tation also. According to this inter- 
pretation, these gods and goddesses are 
not mere ideas or imageries but real 
beings infinitely more spiritual and 
powerful than the humans and differing 
from them only in, degree and not hi land. 
These gods belong to another and a 
higher sphere of beiag. They can exer- 
cise as potent a control oyer the des- 
tinies of men even as men can over those 
of the lower animal w'orld. They are 
immortals, but not equal to the Su- 
preme, who rules them as much as He 
rules manldnd. Though much purer 
than humans, these gods have the same 
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passions and are as mnch subject to 
anger and jealousy and other spiritual 
deficiencies as men and women. Their 
grace can, therefore, be sought by due 
offerings. And it is to secure the favour 
of these superior intelligences for the 
furtherance of more or less mundane 
ends that these gods and goddesses 
are usually worshipped. It is very re- 
markable, indeed, that in the texts used 
in the worship of these gods and god- 
desses very rarely have we any reference 
to the highest spiritual life. The prayers 
offered to them mostly for progeny 
and wealth and honour and victory 
over one’s enmies. This is the usual 
prayer in the current liturgy for the 
worship of Kalee, Durga and the 
other manifestations of Shakti. 

I have already told you something 
of this Shakti Cult. Though many 
people worship Shakti as a goddess 
among many gods and goddesses, there 
are some Shakti worshippers, who 
interpret Her as Prakriti, and whose 
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worship of Shakti belongs altogether 
to a rery different and spiritually 
higher category. This Shakti, bjr 
whatever name called, whether Kalee, 
or Dnrga, or Jagaddhatree, or Bha~ 
vanee,— and these are only different 
names of the one and the same Reality, 
— -represents, as I already said in 
my last letter, the eternally self- 
differentiated Being of the Absolute. 
It is the same Reality as the Christian 
Logos, which was in the beginning with 
God, and which is God, the very God 
of God. To these advanced devotees 
the worship of Shakti vjs no more 
idolatrous than is the worship of Christ 
in Christendom ; and if tlmv '"•orship 
Her through images, so do the Roman 
Catholics also. Of course, there are 
Protestants who look upon Roman 
Catholic Christians as idolaters, and 
they will, of course, pass the same 
illumined condemnation upon the Hindu 
Shakti- worshipper also. I have nothing 
to say of such criticisms. But those 
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who really understand the inner 
meaning and truth of the Christian 
mystery of the Trinity, not as a mere 
dogma or creed, learnt from the Cate- 
chist, but as a matter of personal spiri- 
tual experience, will, I think, understand 
the devout Shakti-worshipper much 
better than the deists and rationa- 
lists, whether of India or Europe. 

The Cult of Radha-Krishna stands, 
possibly, on a yet higher ground. It is 
very far, indeed, from my wish to start 
any odious comparison between the 
worship of Shakti and the worship ef 
Radha-Krishna. Such comparisons are 
hardly permissible in the ideal and 
culture of the Hindu. To the Hindu, 
every form of divine worship is good 
for those who smcerely pursue it. As 
all r oads led to Rome in ancient Europe, 
so all worships in Hinduism lead to 
the Supreme. Sree Krishna says in 
the Bhagabadgeeta ; — 

wr wt I 
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“ I bless each worshipper after the 
manner in which he worships me : 
mankind, 0 Partha, in every way pursue 
my own path.” 



And again, — 

m €t m m mfwgfirwfu i 

rr^ =?srft rrwf h 

“ The different devotees who desire 
to w'orship different images with faith 
and devotion, I grant them firm faith 
in their respective images or symbols.” 

¥ rUTT ! 

^ fTfU irruuf f^ferisT II 

having served his 
own particular form with this faith, 
attains the fruits thereof as ordained 
by me.” 

In Hinduism, ’ there is no parti- 
cularistic emphasis, such as we find in 
all the credal religions : there is no 
exclusiveness and absolutism such as 
characterise both Christianity and 
Islam. The Hindu’s God is the God 
of all. The Universe is His. and He 
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belongs to the Universe. He is the 
Indweller in every heart, and from 
there directs and controls the life and 
evolution of all, according to their res- 
pective inner natures. To quote the 
Geeta once more : — 

ffj'gfrr ! 

“Oh Arjuna, the Imrd is seated in the 
heart of all creatures ; and is revolving 
them as if upon a w'heel, with His 
Maya.'’ This Maya is Prakriti. It is 
really the Law of Being of different ob- 
jects and persons. It is the siDecific law 
of individual life and evolution. And the 
particularities of the religious life and 
ordinances of each individual are really 
determined by their individual la\v of 
being. This is the real dharma of each 
individual. This is his own special 
religion or law. This is v'hat the Geeta 
calls— svadharma. And it is in 
reference to this special and specific 
personal law of being, which constitutes 
the inner individuality and person- 
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ality of different humans, that Sree 
Krishna declared in the Geeta that 
it is far more preferable even to 
die in the pursuit of this law or dharraa 
than to seek the easier or even the 
higher law of another person. And in 
view of this universality of Hinduism, 
no worship or culture can be condemned. 
His or her own law or dharma, the 
disciplines and worships suited to his or 
her inner nature, is the best for every 
man or woman. But yet when viewed 
from the standpoint of the whole or the 
universal, there aredistinctions of supe- 
rior and inferior between one form and 
another. This claim to superiority 
is not individualistic or sectarian but 
universal. 

THE KRISHNA-CXJLT. 

And it is from this universal stand- 
point that I say that the Krishna Cult 
stands upon a much higher ground 
spiritually and philosophically than 
the other Hindu cults. In the first 
place, we have here a much firmer grasp 
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of the Philosophy of the Absolute than 
in any other Hindu system. Krishna 
is not the UndifPerentiated Absolute, so 
familiar to the student of the popular 
Monism associated with the name of 
Samlcara. He is not the Brahman of 
the earlier Upanishads. He is not 
something like the Pure Being of your 
own Hegelians, which, as Hegel him- 
self said, is equal to Pure Nothing. 
This is the Absolute, of which our 
own Upanishads declared, that they 
could posit neither being nor non-being. 
We cannot say that It is, we cannot 
say that It is not. This Brahman of 
the Upanishads, the worshippers of 
Sree Krishna say, is only an efful- 
pnceoftheBodyof Krishna. Brahman 
in other words, only an aspect of the 
Eeality, but not the fullness thereof. 
That Pull Reality is Sree Krishna. 

Krishna is a Person, or rather, more 
correctly speaking. He is the One and 
e nly Person in the nnirerse. The 
human personalities are only a faint 
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and distant shadow of His Divine 
PersonaKty. And He eternally realises 
His Divine and Absolute Personality 
through, an eternal process of self- 
differentiation. I have tried to explain 
briefly what this self-differentiation 
means in a previous letter, and will 
not, therefore, repeat that explanation 
here. This process of the eternal self- 
differentiation of the Absolute is called 
in our literature — nitya leela, 

or the eternal sport of the Lord. And in 
this Divine Leela, Eadha is the Eternal 
Partner of Sree Krishna. Eadha/ is 
the Eternally-Differentiated Self of 
Sree Krishna. Eadha is, therefore, 
neither absolutely different from, 
nor absolutely indentical with Krishna. 
Their mutual relation is one of “in- 
conceivable difference in identity and 
identity in difference.” It is called in 

Sanskrit Both this differ- 

entiation and this identification are mo- 
ments in- the eternal process of Eeason 
and Love. And it is in and through this 
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«temal process of self-difFerentiationthat 
Krislma or the Absolute— the 
—the Supreme Eeality as He is called 
in our literature, rea,lises His Person- 
ality and becomes The Person. A n d in 
thiseternal process of Reason and Loye, 
in the very Being of the Absolute/ 
Radha as the momentarily differentiated 
Self of the Absolute, is also Herself a 
Person. Andlit is in and through the 
personality of Radha that Krishna 
reaches and realises His own Persona- 
lity. Apart from Radha, Krishna is 
only Pure Being, as the Hegelians would 
perhaps say. And Pure Being is truly 
Pure Nothing. It is the Nirguna 
Brahman or the Abstract Universal of 
our own Upanishads. 

there is, as I already pointed 
out in a previous letter, very Hose 
affiiuty between the fundamental philo- 
^Phy of Christianity and that of the . 
Krishna Cult of India. What Christ 
IS m Christian Dogma, that is Radha 

our Vaishnavism. There is 
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I boweter, a ■very ftuidamental differejoce 

between Christianity and Vaishnavism, 
I in regard to the actual constitution of 

their respective Deity. Krishna does 
not stand for Christ, but for the Father 
I# of the Christian Trinity. Krishna is 

I the Absolute, but not the Absolute 

I of metaphysical abstraction. He is 

the Eternaliy-Self- Differentiated x\.bso- 
lute, realising His Personality through 
this Eternal Self-Differentiation. The 
Father is also the same Absolute, the 
same Person, realising His Personality 
through the same eternal method of 
Self-Differentiation. But notwith- 
standing all this, the .Father of the 
Christian Trinity is only One of the 
Three Persons of that Trinity, and not 
the Whole Trinity. In Vaishnavic 
consciousness Krishna is not a part, 
not a moment, not an aspect of the 
Absolute, but the Absolute Itself— 
Eternally Self-Realised. Krishna is 
Bhagavan, the Absolute Person. He 
is, what in our modern phraseology 
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would porliSips b© cftUodj tli© ConcrS'fc©^ 
Universal. W© seem to miss some- 
what this concrete character in the 
1 ather of the Christian Trinity. The- 
Concrete Universal in Christian con- 
sciousness is not the Father but the 
Son, not God but Christ. In our' 
Vaishuavism, it is Krishna who is the 
Concrete Universal, and not Radha. 

And it is this concrete conception 
of Krishna which fundamentally differ- 
entiates our Krishna Cult from Chris- 
tianity. There is not even the suspi- 
cion of any form in the Father of the 
Christian Trinity. The Hindu Vaish- 
navas openly attribute form to Sree 
Krishna. It is, of course, not a physi- 
ol form. The form of Sree Krishna 
in Vaishnavic art is not real but only 
symbolic. So is also the form of 
Radha. Truly speaking, neither 
Krishna nor Radha has any such 
material and sensuous form. Pure 
spiritual emotions, we are repeatedly 
told in Vaishnavic teachings, are the 
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constituents of the Body of Kadha. It 
is a spiritual body, realised in th© 
spirit of the devotee, in his own inner 
and enlightened emotions, and not 
something carnal that can be cognised 
bv the outer senses. So also is the 

tj 

Body of Sree Krishna. It is spiri- 
tual, and not material, rational and not 
physical. 

What this spiritual form of Sree 
Krishna is, it is impossible for those 
who are not highly advanced in Vaish- 
navic culture, to think or imagine. It 
is revealed not to the outer eye, but in 
deep trance, in moments of great spiri- 
tual exaltation, when the outer senses 
having been absolutely quieted down, 
and the inner spiritual faculties having, 
thereby, been completely freed from all 
sensuous contacts and impulses, the soul 
sees with its own refined organs its 
own Lord and Lover. The experience 
is absolutely supersensuous and spiri- 
tual. But when the mind comes back 
to itself, at the close of the beatific 
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vision, and is thus related once more to 
the outer world of sense-forms and 
sense-sounds^ it recalls the inner spiri- 
tual experience, by associating it with 
outer things that represent and re- 
semble it most closely. It is these outer 
remembrances that create the symbolic 
forms not only of Sree Krishna but 
also of all the numerous spiritual 
beings that are worshipped by the 
Hindus. These outer forms, visible to 
the natural eye, are not the real forms 
of the divine beings, but are only some- 
thing purely mnemonic of their inner 
spiritual presence. Even so it is with 
the usual figures of Sree Krishna. 
This is purely mnemonic. You and I 
see in these only physical colours and 
contours; but not having had any 
previous spiritual experience, we can- 
not naturally realise their real spiri- 
tual significance. 

Sree Chaitanya Mahaprafahu, the 
Avatar of Nadeeya or Navadveepa 
■{ Sixteenth Century ), in his discussion 
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with Prahasananda, the well-known 
Yedantin of Benares, declared ;— 

.rrl’fTi; fwfi??: if ^ 

! 

“ The specific meaning of Brahman 
is Bhagayan, who is possessed of abso- 
lute spiritual powers, and has neither 
equal nor superior. His manifesta- 
tions and His Body are all of spiritual 
form ; ignoring these spiritual forms 
and manifestations, they call Him 
formless. ” 

THE “ FORM ” OF KRISHNA. 

You will see from this thai Oie 
forms which the Blindus attribute to 
the Suprem.e are not so gross or material 
as these naturally appear to the unini- 
tiated stranger. It appears so even to 
many of our own people, who have not 
had the profound spiritual training and 
experiences of the samt and the 
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devotee. There is no suspicion of any 
gross materialistic conception in regard 
to the Absolute in our Upanishads. Yet 
these very Upanishads speak of the 
A:bsolute as having what may be called 
the quintessence of the quality of the 
different senses, though without the 
sense-organs. He has no eye, but has 
the very :quintessence of the quality of 
vision ; no ear but the very quintessence 
of the quality of audition ; no olfactory 
organ, but the very quintessence of the 
quality of smelling; and so also in 
regard to all the other senses. This 
seems to me to be the real meaning of 
the text : — 

i 

And the irresistible logic of thought 
that drove Hindu speculations to posit 
this sense-quality, without the sense- 
organs, in the Supreme, seems to have 
been this ; When you say that God 
knows all, the question arises, does He 
or does He not know all our sense- 
experiences ? If He does, how is it 



possible, unless He has, not the outer 
physical senses, but something that 
possess the essential quality of these 
organs? In other words, omniscience 
cannot be attributed to the Deity without 
positing a sensorium in His Own Be- 
. At least it is impossible to accept 
His omniscience, in any system of 
Natural Theology, except upon the 
hypothesis that God has a sensorium. 

t is really the sensorium which is of 
“the quintessence of the quality 
the senses.” And if you grant a 
sensorium to the Supreme, you must 
Him an adequate object for 
er words, you must grant 
Subject and One Object, One 
er and One Object to enjoy, One 
Will and One Object upon which that 
eternally operates, in the very 
of the Supreme, as part of His 
Unity. And both these, — -the Subject and 
the Object, the ESnjoyer and the Enjoyed, 
the Worker and the Worked, both these 
terms of these correlations must be co- 



flows all the yarious emotional moods 
and experiences ■which constitute the 
rery sonl and essence of the highest 
beatific enjoyments of the Vaishnava 
devotees. It is because of this Mystery 
of the Krishna-Eadha relation, that 
the deepest Vaishnavic experience 
calls Krishna-Ahhilarasamritamoorti- 
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equal and co-existent, co-infinite and 
co-eternal. This, at least, is how the 
Hindu Vaishnava must have evidently 
speculated, when he conceived Sree 
Krishna as not absolutely “formless” 
but possessing only “spiritual forms.” 
In the Ultimate Eeality, as seized by 
Vaishnavic experience,— in the Parama- 
Tattva as it is called,— Krishna is the 
Subject, Kadha the Object. Hadha is 
not absolutely separated from Krishna; 
nor are the t\vo absolutely united. 
There is perpetual union and separation 
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'SfteOTJpr the body of all the 

rasas, and all amrita, — ^the body, 
that is, of all the emotions and 
all the beatitudes. Krishna is also 
called Sachehidanandabigraha — 

which may be rendered into- 
English as the Form of T >ruth, Intel- 
ligence, and Bliss. And all these clearly 
indicate that whether we are able to 
understand and realise these mysteries 
or not, the religion of the Hindu is, 
after all, not at all so gross as ignorant 
and unimaginatire strangers from 
Europe or America so often try to 
mate it out. There are deep mysteries 
here, just as you have in the dogmas 
and doctrines of Christianity ; and if 
these mysteries of Christianity do not 
make that religion gross and supersti- 
tious: why should the mysteries of 
Hinduism make it so ? 

The profoundest significance of 
Vaishnavism or the Cult of SreeK rish- 
no, lies, however, in its intense and: 
most pronounced note of humanity. In 
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some sense, it may perhaps be said, that 
of all the Hindu deities, Sree Krishna 
is the least supernatural. Of course 
there are numerous manifestations of 
Sree Krishna, called his avatars or 
incarnations ; and some of these are 
non-human, or a combination of the 
human and the non-human. But these 
are his descent or avatar in the process 
•of either cosmic or historic evolution. 
The cosmic character of his incarnation, 
or more correctly speaking, descent — 
for that is the true English rendering of 
the Sanskrit term avatar — ^is manifest 
in the earlier forms of the Fish, the 
Tortoise, and the Boar, which Sree 
Krishna is said to have assumed. His 
manifestation as Nrisinha, or the Man- 
Bion, has also an evident cosmic mean- 
ing. But all his later manifestations, 
as Rama, during the Ramayana Epoch, 
or as Sree Krishna during the Maha- 
bharata Epoch, all these are distinct 
human manifestations. Indeed, the 
Taishnavas believe that the real and 
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permanent “form” of Sree Krishna is 
the Divine-Human form. His own 
“form” is the very spiritual prototype 
of the perfected human figure. 1 he 
constituent elements of it are spiritual, 
and not carnal. But the type is human. 
In our highest emotional experiences, 
especially in our experiences of love, 
when it “passes beyond the individual 
and lose itself in the Infinite”, do we 
contemplate and enjoy mere flesh ? Or 
rather on the contrary do we not feel 
and realise that the form of the beloved 
alone is there present in our spiritual 
vision, but not at all his or her flesh ? 
In these moments of ecstatic love, the 
carnal melts imperceptibly into the 
spiritual, the mere human into the divine. 
Those who have these experiences, and 
believe that our love in its highest form 
is something essentially divine, will per- 
haps find it somewhat easy to appre- 
ciate and enter into the spirit of the 
high Vaishnavic conception of the real 
rupa or form of Sree Krishna, Kow, 
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this word rupa in Sanskrit is very sig- 
nificant. It is but very imperfectly ren- 
dered by the English word form. Rupa 
does not convey any idea of dimensions 
as the word form in English does. The 
spirit has no dimensions, but it Las 
rupa. Rupa means really expression. 
Our emotions have no dimensions but 
only expressions or rupas. When, there- 
fore, the 'Vaishnava speaks of the 
“form” of his Lord, he does not mean 
by the term any material concept what- 
ever. No Hindu, really, cherishes such 
gross notions about his Deity or about 
any Deity whatever. The soul of man 
is not material, but a spiritual substance. 
Yet whenever we individualise this 
soul, and speak of it as that of John or 
Martha, of Eama or Lachmee, we attri- 
bute some note, or mark, something by 
which one soul may -je distinguished 
from another. Are these marks and 
notes physical or non-physical ? If you 
say they are physical, then either there 
is no such thing as soul at all or that 
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after death when this physical limita- 
tion is removed, there remains abso- 
lutely nothing by which one soul can be 
■distinguished from another. But if you 
•accept both the existence of what is 
•called the soul and its immortality, then 



you must accept this also that this soul 
has form or, more correctly speaking, a 
rupa of its own, which is not carnal oi 
physical, but spiritual. It is this spiri- 
tual rupa or form which distinguishes 
one soul from another in the spirit- 
world, when at death, all their bodily 
-characters are destroyed. And if this is 
admitted,— and I do aot see, my child, 
how one can avoid this consistently with 
■one’s faith in soul and immortality,— in 
the sense of the continuation after death 
of the human individuality, — -then, it 
will also have to be conceded as per- 
fectly reasonable, even where one may 
find it hard to conceive it,— that the 
Supreme too may have a form or rupa 
of His Own. Of course the question 
does not arise with those w'ho do not 
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believe iu a Personal Godhead. To the 
School of Absolute Monism, to those 
who accept only the Nirguna Brahman 
as true, and dismiss the Saguna 
Brahman as unreal and illusory,— ~ 
those who worship— if worship it may 
at all be called — ^the Nirguna or the 
Abstract Universal only, to them there 
is no need of positing any such "form*^ 
in the Absolute. These do not believe in 
a real Personal God. The Hindu 
Vaishnava believes in the PersohaKty 
of the Absolute. And, consequently, he 
cannot help believing that the Deity has 
a form or rupa of His Own. For the 
very idea of personality involves dis- 
tinction and differentiation. The differen- 
tiation may not be abiding and absolute. 
In fact neither in our experiences of 
our own personalify nor in our conception 
of the Divine Personality, is there any 
such abiding and absolute differentiation 
or duality. Every differentiation is 
followed immediately by integration - 

every duality, immediately it is estab- 
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lished, is subsumed in a higher and mor& 
perfected unity. So the differentiation 
and duality absolutely necessary for the 
Personality of the Godhead is not 
abiding and absolute but only a mere 
moment in the Divine Consciousness and 
Being. But still it is there. It is real^ 
and not illusory. If this differentiation 
be not real, then the Personality of the 
Godhead must also of necessity be it- 
seK unreal and illusory, mere mayic not 
paramarthic. The Hindu School of Ab- 
solute Monism actually hold this very 
view of the Personality of God. They 
regard it as due to Maya. Isvara, the 
Personal God of the Samkara Vedanta, 
is, therefore, mere mayic, as much as 
this phenomenal world. And in the 
highest state of beatitude this Isvara 
passes out, like all other dualities 
and illusions, and the consciousness of 
the One-without-a-Second, of the undif- 
ferentiated Unity alone remains. If 
you are a Monist of this class, if all 
your worships and prayers are mere 
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spiritual discipliues of the same class 
fmdameutally as your baths aud ablu- 
tions, that is,-— are only means to an And 


and not an end unto themselves,— if you 
believe that when the spirit is purified 
by these means, and the understanding 
is finally able to rest in the sense of the 
U nity, there will be no need for these 
lower and kindergarten cultures, then 
well and legitimately dismiss 
the Taishnavie conception of the eter- 
nal and abiding rupa or form of the 
Supreme as false and fanciful. But not 
otherwise, my child. At the end, when 
you have reached the final beatitudes, 
will your personality be merged in the 
Bemg of the Absolute ? Or, will it re- 
mam differentiated from Him as now 
differentiated in being only, but uni- 
ted m love and will ? Ig love of God a 
privilege of the saved as it is the duty 
o those who are in bondage of the flesh 
mid the world ? If 3^^ 

lye and serve the Lord from eternity 
to eteimfy, nnless there are notes and 
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marks that differentiate the Lord from 
las serTants and devotees ? These are 
queries that cannot be summarily set 
aside by those who desire to be truly 
rational and consistent in their faiths 
and practices. 

The Vaishnava Hindu did not brush 
these aside. He boldly faced them. 
And realising the imperious necessity 
of Eeason to posit a rupa or form in 
the Divine to justify His Personality, 
he unhesitatingly declared that the 
Deity is not without rupa or form, but 
that He has a specific Eupa or Form 
of His Own. It is not a carnal rupa, 
not a material form, not a form that 
has dimensions, nor a rupa that has 
physical colours and contours, but a 
pure, an invisible, an immaterial rupa 
■or form. His rupa is spiritual. His 
form is of the elements of Pure 
Eeason. 

And we have the nearest approach 
to Divine Eupa in the rupa of the 
perfected human. But you will find it 
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exceedingly difficult to clearly realise- 
what the perfected human form is, 
without previously understanding the 
Hindu philosophy of what are called 
the three gunas. These three gunas 
are the^ very constituent elements of 
the universe. All that is, whether 
living or non-living, whether what we 
call material or what we call spiri- 
tual,---is ^ really a permutation and 
combination of these. According to 
the Sankhya System of Philosophy, 
Nature or the Pradhana as it is called’ 
in its unmanifested state, prior to the 
beginning of creation, is only a condition 
of the eqmllibrium of these gunas. It is 
offiy when this equillibrium is disturbed 
t^t the process of cosmic evolution 
starts. Hence whatever is in thejuniverse 
has these three gunas or properties, in 
^rtain permutations and combinations, 
ihe analysis, by means of which the 
•Hindu mind arrived at these three 
gnnasorproperties as the root-elemente 
of the universe, is not physical but 
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psychological. The gunas are, therefore, 
not properties of matter but those of 
mind. They even exist in a state of per- 
fect equilibrium in the very Being of 
the Supreme, according to "Vaishnavic 
Philosophy, when at dissolution or 
pralaya, creation is merged in the 
creator. At the beginning of the next 
creative process, these once more break 
out into differentiation, and their equi- 
librium is lost. 

These three qualities are, — Sattva, 
Bajas, and Tamas. Sattva is the 
qualily of Ilumination and Godness. 
It is the true spiritual quality. Rajas 
is the quality of Desire and Activity. 
Tamas is the qualiy of Ignorance and 
Inertia. These are variously present 
in all. Even the gods are controlled 
by these three qualties. Sattva, you 
wiU see, is essentially the highest 
spiritual qualty. Rajas is essentially 
a mental or intelleetual quality. Tamas 
M a gross animal qualty. An excess 
of Tamas over both Rajas aud Sattva,. 
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means ignorance and inertia, mere 
animalism and verminousity. An ex- 
cess of Rajas in the composition of any 



person means inordinate desire for 
enjoyment and possession, and constant 
conflicts between riyals and competitors 
for these. An excess of Sattva in the 
composition of any one indicates Ms 
superior spirituality. Such a person 
is always self-illumined and self-collect- 
ed, free from all the angry passions 
that characterise the two lower classes, 
lives in a perpetual consciousness of the 
Spiritual and the Universal. His body 
is perfectly attuned to the highest laws 
of love and bliss, and his whole being 
is perfectly attuned to the very Being 
of the iSupreme, In the highest stage 
of tim development of Sattva or the 
g^uality of Illumination and Godness, 
the man becomes absolutely possessed 
by his God. His body becomes, so to 
say, the very expression of the pure 
spiritual energy of the Divine. Having 

hj the 3sycho-^ysi<sa 
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cultures of wbicli I have already spoken^ 
Ms body loses all its animalities, and 
bcscomes a perfect instrument for the 
expression of Divine energy. His mind 
becomes a perfect receiver and trans- 
mitter of Divine Thought, his heart of 
the Divine Emotions, and his will of 
the Will of God. Thus perfected, the 
human becomes divine, tlie individual 
becomes the universal. In such a man 
we see, even with our eyes, that which 
the eye cannot truly see, and realise 
with our intellect what transcends the 
intellectual. It is these men and women 
whose Eajas and Tamas have been ab- 
solutely overwhelmed by the excess of 
the quality of Sattva, who give us a 
glimpse of what we see, in moments of 
the most exalted beatitudes, as human 
perfection. It is this perfected human 
who slightly reveals what the Vaishnava 
worsMps as the Rupa o ' Form of 
his Lord. 

We have, thus, in the higher 
thoughts and ideals of the Krishna 



Cult in India, a strange apotheosis oi 
the human, such as is not fotmd per- 
haps in any other religion. Of course, 
I do not forget that higher Christianity 
has also tried to do this to some extent. 
But while the utmost that Christianity 
has done has been simply to apotheo- 
sise the spiritual in man, Vashnavism 
has sought to apotheosise eyen the 
physical in him. All flesh is evil, said 
Latin Christianity. All flesh is illusory, 
said Hindu Vedantism. In both Latin 
Christianity and Hindu Vedantism, we 
hare, therefore, an attempt to repress 
the natural instincts and appetites of man 
in the name and interests of the higher, 
spiritual life. But Vaishnavism has 
been peculiarly free from these mon- 
kish medisevalisms. In both medieval 
Hinduism and mediaeval Christianity 
social life and relations and man’s 
general sense-activities are only toler- 
ated, but’ never whole-hearte^y en- 
couraged. Vaishnavism has been able 
fo dp ^ because of the way in which 
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it lias from of old, persistently sought 
to idealise and spiritualise the sen- 
ses, and all the human affections and 
relations. Vaishnarism has been able, 
therefore, to avoid both medigeval 
monasticism, and modern materialism. 
It condemns equally the repression of 
the senses and affections of man, as well 
as their Godless and lustful service. 
Its aim is not mere regulation of t he 
senses, but their idealisation and spiri- 
tualisation. To the truly pious Vaish- 
nava his body is not his own, but that 
of his Lord Sree Krishna. The ser- 
vice of his body, therefore, is really 
service of Krishna himself. His care 
and regard for his own flesh is of the 
same character as his care for the 
image of his Krishna, and he seeks to 
cultivate the same sacred sentiments in 
relation to the daily service of his own 
physical body, as those with which he 
w or ships his Deity, through 'his special 
symbol. I know of Vaishnavas who are 
literally lost in beatific exaltation when 
303 
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dressiag after their daily ablutions, at 
the thought that .the image of their own 
body upon the mirror before them, is 
really the very instrument of the leeia 
or sport of their Lord. 

This leeia or sport of Sree Krish- 
na has two aspects ; one inner and the 
other outer. The inner leeia, called 


in Sanskrit, antaranga leeia, is the 
eternal sport of the Lord within His 
Own Being. Badha, His Own self- 
differentiated Brakriti, is Krishna’s 
Partner in this inner or antaranga 
leeia. This inner or antaranga leeia 
stands outside the time series. H is 
eternal. It is also called in our liter- 
ature, aprakrita leeia, or Supra- 
natural sport. There is, however, 
another aspect of the leeia of the 
Lord. It is his outer leeia, called also 


TTi p prakrita or natural leeia. In Sans- 
krit it is also called His bahiranga leeia. 
Bahiranga means the outer body. This 
arse ii Ithe Outer Body of Sree 
ma; : is what is called Ms 
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Visvarupa or UniT©rse-Form. It was 
this Uniyerse-Form of the Lord which 
was revealed to Arjvma at the field of 
Kurukshetra, of which we read in the 
Geeta, The bahiranga leela of the 
Lord means, therefore, his leela or 
sportive manifestation in the outer 
cosmic life and activities, and especially 
in the human kingdom. This outer or 
bahiranga leela is not an absolute ne- 
cessity of His Being. That inner ne- 
cessity is fully met by His inner leela 
of which Sree Radha is His Co- 
Partner. As the Go-Partner of the 
Lord in His inner or antaranga leela, 
Sree Radha is a necessity of the very 
Being of the Absolute. Without Radha 
He is incomplete, unconscious and in- 
active, — mere Nirguna Brahman, or 
the Abstract Universal. Sree Krishna 
cannot exist without Sree Radha, just 
as in Christian consciousness the Father 
carniot exist without the Son, God 
without Christ. Purusha and Prakriti, 
Krishna and Radha, Father and the 
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Soil, God and Clirist,—eaniiot exist 
without one another. The One, without 
the Other is unreal, a mere abstraction. 
But the same necessity does not exist 
in regard to the bahiranga or the 
outer cosmic leela or sport. The 
Absolute is full and complete in His 
Own Being. This outer phenomenal 
world is not at all a necessity of 
His Being. This is the common 
Vaishnavic and Christian riew. The 
world is not necessary for God. But 
He is necessary for the world; He 
has no need, really, of us : we alone 
have need of Him. Our relations with 
Him are not necessary like those of 
Eadha in Vaishnavic consciousness, or 
of Christ in Christian consciousness. 
In Christianity Humanity is God’s, not 
upon its own right, but through Christ. 
Mankind are sons of God, not on their 
own right but, through adoption, in 
Christ. Similarly in Vaishnavic consci- 
. ousness, the ieeva — ^the common name 
all infelli^ent creation, including both 
’".-’Vi. aos,,- ' A ' 
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Tiiunaja and non-hnman, — is Krishna’s, 
not upon the jeeva’s own right, but 
through His Prahriti, by adoption. We 
are not, according to real Hindu Theism, 
as distinguished from Hindu Monism 
of the Samkara- Vedanta School, — the 
image of God, but that of His Prakriti. 
Not Krishna, but Eadha is our proto- 
type. We are not Purushas, but 

Prakritis. Purusha is One: and 
though His specific Prakriti also is 

One, yet there are an infinity of 
inferior prakritis. Eadha is Krishna’s 
Own Eeal Superior Prakriti: we 
humans are also His superior or para- 
prakritis, but only by adoption so to 

say, through E adha. x^s in His Own 
Inner Being, Krishna is eternally 
engaged in His inner or antaranga 
leela with Eadha as His Co-Partner, 
so in this outer cosmic leela we 
humans are the co-partners of the leela 
of the Lord. Our bodies and our 
•senses are the instruments and vehicles 
of His leela or sport. The purification 
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of the body means, thus, the brighten- 
ing of the instruments of the leela or 
sport of Krishna. Krishna enjoys this 
world of senses in and through our 
senses. The due cultiTation of the 
sense-life is, therefore, the service not 
of the senses, but of Krishna HimselL 
One ot the definitions of Bhakti or 
love of the Lord in Vaishnavism is, 
therefore, this, namely, that it is the- 
service of the Director of the senses 
with the senses themselves. Krishna 
as the Indweller is the Director of 
all our sense-activities. His service,, 
through the sense-activities is, there- 
fore. a service of love. 

But as long as we have a sense of 
ownership over our own body and our 
senses, so long Sree Krishna cannot 
use and enjoy these as the instruments 
and vehicles of His own leela or sport< 
His leela or sport, whether in His Own 
inner Being or in this outer creation,. 

1; whether it be or bahiranga, 

, -^ith Sr^b Eadha, and not 
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witli any other being. Before otir 
bodies and our senses can be used by 
Sree Krishna as instruments and 
Vehicles of His leela, they must cease to 
be ours, and become absolutely Eadha’s. 
We must cherish absolutely no sense 
of proprietorship over these. This 
sense of ownness over one’s body and 
the senses is, according to Vaishnavic 
ideals, the greatest of all sins. To deny 
them their legitimate play and fulfil- 
ment, to seek to repress their natural 
activities by cruel penance and monkish 
renunciations, is also equally sinful. To 
torture the body under a mistaken 
ideal of religion and piety is to torture 
Krishna Himself. To use it for gross 
and selfish enjoyments is to usurp the 
very rights and liberties of Sree 
Krishna Himself. Ihe Vaishnava desi- 
rous of cultivating the love of the Lord 
must carefully avoid both these ex- 
tremes. This is the negative side of 
the higher Vaishnavic culture. The 
positive side consists in the absolute 



dedication of the body and the senses 
to the service of Krishna. The senses 
are not onrs but Krishna’s, it is He 
alone who has a right to their use and 
enjoyment. But He uses them and en- 
joys them not as our own, but as Sree 
Kadha’s. The devotee, in what people 
call his own sense-life and sense-activi- 
ties, is merely a blessed witness of the 
leela or sport of the Lord. It is not 
the leela between Sree Krishna and 
himself, but between Sree Krishna 
and Radha. He sees and enjoys in his 
own body this Radha-Krishna leela. 
This is the highest Vaishnava ideal. 
Our self is not directly the partner of 
this supreme leela, but simply a wit- 
ness of it. As in the deepest Christian 
experience, the Christian devotee is not 
the direct participant in the transcen- 
dental colloquy between the Father 
and the Son, but is only a witness of 
it ; as the loftiest aspiration of the 
Christian saint is not to Join that eter- 

Father and 
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the Sob, but simply to stand from eter- 
nity to eternity by the Throne of Glory 
and there see the Father in the Son and 
the Sonin the Father, and rapturously 
listen to their blessed colloquy : even so 
the highest Vaishnavie ideal is to simply 
witness tliis Badha-Krishua leela within 
and without. In his sense-life he seeks 
to realise this Radha-Krishna leela. It 
is thus that he loses the conceit of 
ownership over these. It is by this 
means that in higher Vaishnavie 
culture even the very flesh is purified, 
spiritualised, idealised, and universalis- 
ed. It is here that we must seek for 
the secret of that supreme vicariousness 
of even the sense-life of our highest 
Vaishnavie devotees. 

But in this higher Vaishnavie culture, 
not only are the body and the bodily 
senses spiritualised and univer salised, 
but all the social relations are also 
equally idealised and univer salised . The 
Vaishnavas seek to realise and enjoy 
the Supreme as what they call 
311 
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NikMlarasa mritamoorti, or the “form” 
of all the rasas aad all amrita. 
These rasas are the emotions. They 
are the objects of what is called the 
sesthetic faculty hi European literature 
and philosophy. The analysis of this 
faculty in Hindu thought is far more 
thorough than in European thought. 
This aesthetic faculty is called in our 
literature the “ranjinee rritti.” It is 
what may be called the faculty of enjoy- 
ment as well as the colouring faculty. 
Ranjan in Sanskrit means both to enjoy 
and to colour. And the so-called 
aesthetic faculty does both in regard 
to our intellectual Hfe. It gives enjoy- 
ment to us^ as well as lends colour to 
all our objects of knowledge. The 
rasas are the objects of this faculty. 
These rasas are really the emotions. 
These according to our literature and 
philosophy are nine in number. Ihey 
are (i) Sringara : also called the adi 
<)* the original rasa. It may be render- 
ed mto Engtish hy iove, taut love with a 
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clear sex- reference. It is called the 
adi or the original rasa because it lies 
^at the very root of creation, (ii) Vira : 
the word is radically the same as the 
Latin vir, and means the emotion of 
courage and valour, that which we feel 
at the sight of acts of physical bravery, 
(iii) Karuna ; pity and compassion, (iv) 
Advuta : the sense of wonder. Lite- 
rally, it means the emotion that is 
quickened in the presence of something 
that had never happened before, (v) 
Hasya ; laughter, (vi) Bhayanaka : 
fear, (vii) Bibhatsa ; or the sense of 
the terrible, (ix) Shanta ; or absolute 
quietude. These are the nine rasas. 
And the Universal as the Source and 
Substance of these various emotions, 
is what the Yaishuavas seek to realise 
and enjoy as this NikMlarasamrita- 
moorti. It is as the Universal Source 
and Substance of all our various emo- 
tions that the Vaishnava realises Sree 
Krishna in the moods and expressions 
■of his own physical and sense life. 
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But to these nine rasas of Hindu 
-Esthetics, the V aishnaras add four more 
that are distinctly human and social 
emotions. The nine rasas enumerated 
above are the common experience of all 
Jeeva. We have them in common with 
our brother animals in what is called the 
lower kingdom. But these four specific 
Vaishnavic rasas are confined absolutely 
to the human kingdom, and are the 
results of our social relations. These 
are: — (i) Dasya, or the emotion of the 
devoted servant or valet towards his 
lord and master ; (ii) Saukhya, or the 
complex emotions that find play in our 
deepest friendships ; (iii) Vatsalya, or 
the parental feeling and (iv) Madhura, 
or the d^p emotions that find play in 
our conjugal life and the true romance 
of the man-and-wi£e relation. Sree 
Krishna is not only the Source and 
Substance of the lower rasas that rise 
through our contact and relations with 
lower animal kingdom, 
j^otiour":that fittd 
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play in our specific human relations. 
Krishna, to the Vaishnara, is thus Lord 
and Friend and Father and Son and 
Loyer and Love. All our human rela- 
tions are mere reflex of these relations 
that exist in Sree Krishna Himself 
as part of His Own Being. Sree 
Krishna, thus spiritualises all these 
social relations even as He spiritualises 
our physical activities and enjoyments. 
In his master the devout Yaishnava, 
thus sees his Krishna. In his personal 
friend he realises and relishes Krishna 
as Friend. In his son and father, in 
his daughter or mother, he realises 
and serves his Krishna. In his conjugal 
life and relation he realises and enjoys 
the highest, the depest love of Krishna. 

It is thus that in Hindu Vaishnavism, 
we have a more thorough, more concrete, 
at once a more real and a more ideal 
presentation of the Universal than per- 
haps we have in any other culture. In 
Vaishnavism the innate sense of the 
Spiritual and the Universal of the 
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Indo- Aryan Race- Consciousness seems 
to have found its loftiest and deepest 
expression. 


If, my cHld, you want to visualise 
tte Soul of India you must seek and 
find it in 





SOME WORLD PROBLEMS. 


RACE-EQUAUTY. 

Are all race« of men equal ? The 
question raises another : Are all men 
equal ? 

The Church and the State had both 
combined to set up Tarious artificial 
barriers in Europe, in the middle ages, 
against individual effort and initiative, 
denying to the laity and the general- 
masses of people the privileges and 
opportunities enjoyed by the clergy 
and the classes. The dogma of human 
equality preached by the Eighteenth 
Century Illumination, was only a pro- 
test against these artificial distinctions. 
These distinctions were based upon an 
exaggerated theory of human inequal- 
ity. The protest against this theory 
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was an equally exaggerated statement 
of human equality . 

All men are equal, declared the 
authors of the American Constitution. 
But are all men equal ? Is it a state- 
ment of fact ? No one would say it 


. 'I ■ ‘s, ... 


is. All men are not equal: rather 
that is the truth. Some are strong, 
some weak, constitutionally : some in- 
telligent and some dull, from congeni- 
tal causes ; some endowed with excep- 
tional aptitudes for a perfect moral 
life, some cursed with inherited crimi- 
nal instincts. These inequalities exist 
everywhere, and are absolutely un- 
deniable. The principle of human 
equality must, therefore, be interpreted 
in some other way. 

The fact is that the democratie 
gospel of human equality means, 
really, not equality of endowments or 
acquisitions, but simply the right of 
every individual, whatever his birth 
or social position, to have equal oppor- 
; tunittes., other individuals, to 
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freely pursue aud realise Ms persoual 
eud and destiny, absolutely unliam- 
pered by any restrictions or limitations 
wliaterer, except such as his own capa- 
cities and acquisitions may themselres 
impose. 

Equality does not even mean equal- 
ity of rights. No person can have 
a right to any position or privOego 
the duties of which he may not be able 
to adequately discharge. Children 
ve the franchise nowhere, and no 
one would contend the deprivation to 
be an injustice. Rights are determined 
by duties, and duties by capacities. 
■Owing to unequal capacities, there can 
veally be no equality of rights. 

Rationally interpreted, equality can 
mean, therefore, only one thing, 
namely, equal claim to the opportuni- 
ties of life. In other words, the 
dogma of equality demands that no 
individual or class or caste shall be 
nreindsred and urcindinfid in rACPn.t-d to 
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their capacities or incapacities owing- 
to the accidents of birth, bnt that 
every individual shall have the freest 
scope for proving what he or she may 
be worth, as a social asset, shall be 
allowed to test for himself or herself 
their personal endowments and capaci- 
ties, and to claim and enjoy the social 
and political rights to which their 
endowments and capacities might en- 
title them. 

All men are equal means only this, 
namely, all men are entitled to have 
equal opportunities, and nothing else. 

But tills question of equal oppor- 
tunities raises another. Opportunities 
are only for those who can utilise 
them. Why should the stronger or 
the more capable offer equal opportu- 
nities to the weaker or the less capable, 
which would involve much dissipation 
of energy and woful waste of time, 
and the creation of future rivals and 
.<»;m^ti).rs: in the race of life. 
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question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered by any purely indiyidualistie- 
social pbilosopliy. 

The French Eevolution started ther 

cry of Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity ; but it did not fully realise the. 
organic unity existing between them- 
Equality necessarily followed Liberty- 
There is no Liberty without Equality,, 
as Fichte declared. This much the- 
French Revolution clearly understood- 
Liberty and Equality formed, there- 
fore, an organic whole, the one demand- 
ing the other as a logical necessity. 
But pure individualism has no such 
necessary relation to Fraternity. Fra- 
ternity is the formula of Association ; 
and the Principle of Association is 
very feebly grasped by the individualis- 
tic philosophy upon which the gospel 
of the French Revolution was essen- 
tially based. Fraternity, in this gos- 
pel, was, therefore, either only another 
name for human equality, or a mere 
generous sentiment that had no organie 
7 
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relation to the philosophy of that 
'epoch-making movement in Europe. 
The dogma of human Brotherhood of 
the French Illumination which still 



holds sway over European thought and 
pManthrophy, was simply the expres- 
sion of a broad human sympathy, and not 
the statement of a fundamental truth 
of social philosophy. Claiming free- 
dom for themselves as the highest 
good, they wanted it also for others : 
this was the underlying meaning of the 

gospel of human brotherhood preached 

, : by the authors of the French Eevolu- 

tion. This sympathy was perhaps 

^ - prompted very largely by their intense 
: ; hatred of the royalty and the aristo- 

^ cracy in general. MazzM was among 

the first to recognise the lack of plulo- 
; ' sophical basis of the dogma of Frater- 

4 nity as propounded by the French 

: I, Hevolution. “Fraternity does not 

i ; 4 f supply,” he said, “any general social 

t I j ; : sioi ■, it does not even imply 

' I ' :;i' ,■ ^ neces»^.. of, an_ aim. It has no. 
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essential and inevitable relation with 
-a purpose or intent calculated to har- 
monise the sum of human faculties 
nnd forces.” And he pointed out that 
fraternity, though a necessary link bet- 
ween the terms liberty and equality, 
which sum up the individual synthesis 
— does not pass beyond that synthesis : 
that its action is limited to the action 
of individual upon individual, that it 
might be denominated charity, and that 
though it may constitute a starting 
point whence humanity advances in 
-search of a social synthesis, it may not 
be substituted for that synthesis. 

The humanitarianism of the 
French Illumination, upon which the 
■tJogma of human brotherhood is based, 
■was really more sentimental than 
rational. Philosophical humanitarian- 
ism can only grow from a clear and 
•strong conception of Humanity as an 
•organic whole. Modern thought in 
Europe has risen pretty fully to an 
organic conception of society. The 
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slow growth of this organic concep- 
tion of society, is seen in the advance 
of Socialism or Collectivism in every 
European country. Socialism is as 
yet a mere economic, or at most a 
politico-economic theory; and its 
strong economic emphasis is due to the 
excessive industrialism of the present 
age. But the philosopliical basis of 
Socialism or Collectivism is found only 
in the new conception of society as an 
organic w'hole. 

And this organic conception of 
society really supplies the foundations 
of the doctrine of individual freedom, 
and ecjuality. The claim to equal 
opportunity, is really set up not by 
the individual or for the individual,, 
but by Society, for itself,— the realisa- 
tion of its own ends. If social life 
were not something organic, that is- 
something which had an end unto- 
itself, if social relations were not some- 
;■ thi»g interdependent upon one another- 
,upoa th^ collective life of the- 
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eominmiity as a whole, if indiyidual 
self-realisation were possible without 
the simultaneous furtherance of social 
ends, if it were possible without the 
similar self-realisation of the other 
members of the social whole, human 
equality would have no ethical signi- 
ficance, and human freedom would kill 
all altruism, and selfishness instead of 
self-sacrifice, would be the normal rule 
of life ; struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest would be the 
law of the human, as it is, to such an 
extent, the law of the animal king- 
dom ; and liberty would mean not 
closer unity and stronger amity, but 
keener discord and wider gulf between 
man and man. 

Collectivism is the real philosophy 
of Democracy. 

Humanitarianism is the fundamen- 
tal philosophy of Race-Equality. 

This Collectivism is an essentially 
organic conception. The conception of 
'll ■ 
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the Whole here is not that of Unity 
bnt of Totality, which both sums up 
and transcends but does not destroy 
or ignore, Duality or Differentiation. 
It is a whole not made up of separate 
parts, as an arithmetical total, but a 
liring whole, composed of living parts, 
a whole that cannot live apart from its 
parts and parts that cannot live apart 
from the whole. Here the parts find 
their fulfilment in the whole, and the 
whole finds its expression only through 
the parts. The decadence of a part 
means the partial decadence of the 
whole, and through the whole, a partial 
decadence also of the life of the parts. 

This Humanitarianism is also an, 
essentially organic conception. In 
Collectivism, Society is the whole, the 
individuals are its parts ; in Humani- 
tarianism, Humanity is the wdiole, the 
races are the parts. 

As individual equality does not 
. mean that all men are equally endowed, 
hut only. , -this, namely, that all men 
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hare a legitimate claim to equal oppor- 
tunities of self-deTelopmeut and self- 
fulfilment, in and through the col- 
leotire life and actiyities of the social 
whole; so racial equality does not 
mean that the different races are 
equally, that is uniformly, constitut- 
ed or endowed, either physically, 
intellectually, or morally, but only 
this, namely, that eyery race, what- 
ever its endowment or actual ac- 
quisition, - shall have, like every other 
race, the same unrestricted opportuni- 
ties of growing to its own highest 
stature, and realising its own specific 
life in the collective life of Humanity. 
Individual equality means freedom of 
movement and growth, for the re- 
alisation of individual ends ; Racial 
equality means the same freedom of 
movement and growth, for the realisa- 
tion of racial ends. The one has 
reference to social wholes, the other te 
U niver sal Humanity. Human equality 
would have no meaning if each indi- 
13 , : ■ ■ • 
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Tridual human unit were not an end 
unto itself : Eacial equality also can 
haye no meaning if each race or nation 
is not an end unto itself. But specific 
ends are always subordinate to and 
dominated by uniyersal or general ends. 
Indiyidual ends are subordinate to and 
dominated by general social ends ; and 
similarly, racial ends are subordinate to 
and must alw'ays be dominated by, the 
uniyersal ends of Humanity . And as in 
all organic relations, so here also the 
larger element shall not hinder but on 
the contrary help the smaller ones, 
and the higher ends shall not cancel or 
destroy but rather legitimately adyance 
and fulfil the lower and the subordinate 
ends. 

As an indiyidual or personal end, 
sufficient unto itself, but organically 
bound up with uniyersal social ends, 
constitutes the fudamental basis of in- 
diyidual freedom and equality, so what 
may be called racial ends, that while 
; sufficient unto themselyes, are yet 
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organically bound up with the larger 
and higher ends of Universal Humanity, 
constitute the fundamental basis of 
racial equality. The problem of 
racial equality must, therefore, be 
approached from the stand-point of 
racial differentiation. ' 

The modern social ideal fully re- 
cognises individual differentiations, 
which form really the basis of the 
human personality. Indeed, it not 
merely recognises, but deliberately 
tries to maintain and develop and 
perfect these individual characteristics. 
We now fully realise what a serious loss 
the elimination and obliteration of 
individual peculiarities would be to the 
collective life and evolution of society. 
The ideal of modern pedagogy is, there- 
fore, not to develop any one particular 
intellectual type, but to seek to dis- 
cover, and to perfect the constitutional 
peculiarities of the intellect of every 
individual student, and by this means 
to work up a complex and complete 
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of the coDiniunity fuller than what it 
has hitherto been. So also in the 
ajslhetie or the economic life, the ideal 
of unity and perfection is sought not 
through uniformity, where erery pro- 
duction is like every other production, 
but through the development of specific 
variations and wide divergences, eaoh 
seeking perfection in its own way and 
along its own line. Even the religious 
and ethical ideal also seeks to realise 
itself through the perfection of differ- 
ent types of piety and character. Here 
there is no attempt to impose any one 
particular ideal upon all the varieties 
of human endowment, human effort, 
and human movement. 

Why, then, should the attempt be 
made in sociology alone ? Why should 
Asia or Africa be judged by the local 
standards of England or Germany or 
France or America? Why should 
New York be the measure of Cairo, 
or London the measure of Delhi, or 
17 
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Eome the measure of Benares, or 
Berlin the measure of Peking ! 

No man judges the rose by the 
standard of the violet or the glorious 
sun-flower by the measure of the daisyi 
The lion is never measured by the ele- 
phant, nor the rhinoceros by the tiger. 
Here in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, each species is judged and 
measured by its own specific standard, 
and not by that of another species or 
class. Why should it be different in 
the case of humanity ? The genus 
homo, like every other genus, includes 
many species. Or if you take human- 
ity as not a genus but only a species, 
it includes many classes each different, 
constitutionally, from the others. 

Whether there was, originally, only 
one pair of Adam and Eve or many 
pairs, is a futile question. The Book 
of Origins is hidden from the view of 
man. Science does not waste its pre- 
cious time in this vain speculation. 
It always tries to build all its theories 
18 



«;nd explanations upon what is actually 
present before it. And xvliat we see 
now is that the different races of men. 
■differ structurally from one another. 
How or when these structural differ- 
ences arose or grew we do not hnow. 

All that can be said of these racial 
differentiations is that they are original 
and organic, that we have found these 
there in the structure of the different 
races from pre -historic times. These 
racial differentiations are structural, 
are observed in the physical and phy- 
siological structures of the different 
races of men. Indeed, these physical 
and physiological differences constitute 
the basis of our classification of man- 
kind into different groups, e. y., Cau- 
casian, Mongolian, Negro, etc. These 
differences in physical structure are 
universally admitted. Attempts have 
even been made to regard these physio- 
logical differences as indicative of mental 
and moral differentiations. VYhether, 
and how far, these differences of physical 
19 
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and physiological structure indi cate 
intellectual and moral superiority or 
inferiority, we do not as yet know. It 
would be rash, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to try to deduce any 
large generalisation in regard to this- 
matter, from the researches of Criminal 
Anthropology. But apart from the 
accepted ditferences of physical struc- 
ture, whatever these may or may not 
mean to the intellectual or moral capa- 
cities of various races, we know, at 
least so far as the principal races are 
concerned, that there are e(jually 
marked-out diflPerences between them 
in what may be called their thought- 
structure, as well as what may be 
called their social structure. The 
thought-structure of a race is found in 
the structural formation of their 
language. If anatom}'' and physiology 
establish the structural diflPerences exist- 
ing between different races of men, in 
regard to their physique • grammar and 
philology establish the fundamental 
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difference existing between them in 
their thought. And the structure of 
their thought indicates the fundamental 
■world-view of the race. There are 
three elements of thought, (1) subject, 
(2) object, and (3) predicate. And 
structural thought-differences are 
indicated by the difference in the 
emphasis laid by different languages 
on one or other of these thought- 
elements. In some languages, for 
instance, the emphasis is on the subject, 
in some on the object, while in a few 
primitive languages it is neither on the 
subject, nor on the object, but rather 
on the predicate. It is well known 
that the construction “I am”, indicating 
mere existence, simple being, without 
any reference to modes of action, is only 
possible in the Indo-European group 
of languages,— in Sanskrit, Latin and 
Greek and the languages that are 
derived from these. It means that the 
consciousness of the subject or the self, 
has been an original consciousness with 
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the peoples who have from pre-liistoric 
times been using these languages. 
And we find the same supreme consci- 
ousness of the self, of Being, of the- 
Absolute, as an original and regulative 
idea in all the philosophies and religions, 
in the arts and literatures of these 
peoples. Thirdly, there are similar 
differences between different races in 
their original social structures r among, 
some people this social structure is. 
essentially democratic, the king among 
these has always been a peer among 
peers, as in all the branches of the- 
Indo-European family, whether Romans 
or Greeks or Hindus, and tho system of’ 
g'oveinment has been always constitu- 
tional ; while among others it has been 
despotic, the king being the military 
chiefj a law unto himself. There are- 
all these structural differences between 
the different races of men. In consi- 
deiing the question of race-equality, 
these fundamental racial differentiations, 
must be fully recognised. 

22 
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As individual self-realisation, the 
recognised ethical end for the indivi- 
dual, demands the highest development 
of his individuality, so racial self-reali- 
sation means the highest development 
of what may be called raeiality : the 
evolution and not the obliteration of 
race-characteristics. As the highest 
social end can be reached only through 
the highest development of individual 
life and thought, so the highest ends of 
Humanity can only be attained through 
the highest development of racial life. 
And this development is possible only 
when the different races have the same 
unrestricted freedom of self-develop- 
ment which is given to every individual 
in every civilised community. _ This 
freedom is given to individuals not 
merely in their own interest, but in the 
interest of society, which requires the 
highest development of its individual 
members for the realisation of its own 
life. The freedom of self-development 
is similarly claimed for individual races 
23 
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of men, not only in their own special 
interest, but in the larger interests of 
Universal Humanity, which requires 
the perfection of the racial types for its 
own self-realisation. 



J-ne individuals are parts. Society is 

the Whole. The races are similarly 
parts. Humanity is the Whole. The 
relation is organic. But in all organic 
relations, the whole is always involved 
m its pa,rts. Parts do not partially 
contain the whole, but they have the 
wholeness of the whole in themselves. 
The expression of the whole in the 
parts is ^ no doubt only partial, but the 
potentiality of the whole is in the parts 
m ail its completeness. The full and 
complete ideal of Humanity is present 
in every race of men. The expression 
may be more or less, but the potential- 
ty_ is^ there in all its completeness, 
fhis is the necessary implication of 
very evolutionary process. The oak 
i m the acorn, not a mere part of it ; 
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a mere portion of him ^ so Humanity, 
ns an organic whole, is in every human 
soelety, in every racial organisation, 
and not a mere part of it. Humanity 
is not a mechanical, but an organic 
whole. Ifc is, therefore, involved in 
every individual human being, and 
equally, in its collecth-e character, it is 
potentially present) in every race of 
nien, It is the regulative idea in the 
evolution both of individuals as of 
iraces. 

If Humanity be in every race of 
men, as the regulative idea in their 
evolution, then every race-culture must 
be something that is essentially 
complete in itself. Some may be 
advanced, some backward, some more 
developed, some less, but no race- 
culture can, then, be without the 
potentialities of the full and completed 
ideal. The difference between them 
can only be, in that case, either a 
difference in evolution or a difference 
in emphasis and expression. These 

25 
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differeaces can only be similar to wliafe 
is universally observed in every coun- 
try and community between cHldren 
and adults, or between one individual 
and another. No one ever denies the- 
presence of the fall potentiality of 
manhood or womanhood to a boy or a 
girl ; nor do we refuse to admit grown 
up men and women into the common 
fellowship of humanity, because they 
do not represent any one particular 
type. There are children and adults- 
among races of men also ; some races- 
less developed and some more, as- 
well as differences of racial character- 
istics even among the more developed" 
races, but in all of them there is the- 
Common and Universal Humanity. 


THE 



PROBLEM OF CIVILISATION, 


I finished my What is civiKsation ? 
last record with Mr. Theorde Eoose- 
velt’s royal tour in Europe. But Mr, 
T. EooseTelt had not yet finished with 
us. And in justice to him, it must be 
said that he was never, throughout his 
itinerary in Europe, so much like him- 
self as he was in London, and specially 
when he delivered his soul of the 
burden of responsibility that rests upon 
the civilised man in regard to barba- 
rism that holds sway still over large 
portions of the globe, and also in regard 
to those ancient civilisations that, in 
the opinion of Mr. Eoosevelt, had 
somehow “gone crooked.” He stood 
here as an inspired apostle and prophet, 
of modern civilisation. He is even 
more than an apostle, he is the avatar 
of modern civilisation, calling upon the 
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peoples of Europe and America to ' 
pursue their mission of fighting barba- 
rism in every part of the world. He 
had no sympathy with those who, on 
sentimental grounds, would leave un- 
civilised peoples to themselves, working 
out their own civilisations in their own 
way, and in accordance with their own 
traditions and capacities. Like all 

prophets, Mr. Roosevelt has no 
patience with those weak-minded men 
who would not do the right because the 
doing of it may hurt some people’s 
sensibilities. “It is necessary for all of 
us,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “ who have 
to do with uncivilised peoples, and 
■specially with fanatical peoples, to re- 
member that weakness, timidity, and 
sentimentality, may cause even more 
far-reaching harm than violence and 
injustice.” And he urged that “the 
civilised nations who are conquering 
for civilisation savage lands, should 
work together in a spirit of the hearty, 
mutual good-will.” 
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“Ill-will between civilised nations is 
bad enough any where, but it is pecu- 
liarly harmful and contemptible wheh 
those actuated by it are engaged m the 
saiue taslc, a task of such far-reaching‘ 
importance to the future of humanity, 
the task of subduing the savagery of wild 
man and w’ild nature and of bringing 
abreast of our civilisation, those lands 
where there is an older civilisation 
which has somehow gone crooked.” 

This is the new Eooseveltian evangel. 
But what is civilisation ? and, indeed, 
what is barbarism either ? I 
that the only practical definition of 
these terms is that barbarism is your 
ism, and civilisation is my isation. I 
am white; and, consequently, what- 
ever belongs to the white races is 
naturally to me an emblem of civil- 
isation. You are brown or black or 
yellow, you are not white ; and, conse- 
quently, whatever appertains to your 
thought and life, except that which 
you have borrowed from me, is an. 

29 
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emblem ol either barbarism, or at best 
ofaiiold,wom-out, and effete <avi isa- 

fion-v/hat was, perhaps, e^sation 

at one toe, but which has, as Eoosevdt 
put. it, somehow gone crooked m 
our day. 

This definition is in perfect accord 
with ancient practice. The word ar- 
harism is of Greek origin, and, amou^ 
the Greeks, a barbarian ™ J 
foreigner. And the origin of the term 

is s4mficant. It is derired, as you. 

Taiow from barbarous which literally 
meant only stammering, and was sub- 
sequently applied to mean whatever 
was formgn. owing to to 
sound of foreign tongues. The term 
had thus its origin in ignorance or 
acre correctly speaking in ignorance 
illuminate with conceit. Andthe some- 

thing may, to some extent, be e o 
be true even to-day. Our characteri- 
sation of foreign peoples as barbarous 

is due to the combined action of our 
ignorance of them on the one side, and 




our conceit concerning our own charac- 
ter and culture on the other. The 
Greek judged the foreigner by his own 
Grecian standards ; we of modern 
European cirilisation do the same, 
judge Egypt and India, and China, by 
our own European standards, and 
because these ancient countries fail to 
reach our ideal, we, like the Greeks of 
old, vote them as either barbarous, or 
at the most, inheritors of an old civi- 
lisation that has “ gone crooked.” 

ihis is the root of the misconception. 
Eoreigners from the colder regions 
of Europe and America going to India 
are shocked by the nakedness of her 





people. iney see men going about 
with nothing exceiot their loin cloths, 
and women, too, without the kind of 
■dress which is the symbol of decency 
in their own community ; and they are 
shocked by the aght. The natives of 
the country seem to the European 
tourists almost like lower animals. 
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barbarians. I am afraid that the 
Indian, not brought up in modern 
English ways, would be equally shock- 
ed by many things even in our own. 
glorious civilisation here. He would 
not understand our exquisitely decent 
ball- dress, for instance ; or appreciate 
the modesty of our bathing-costume. 
Eor obvious reasons, they might not 
characterise all these as barbarism; 
but the feeling that originally gave- 
birth to the term, would, all the same, 
be there. Nor did the Greeks alone, 
in the ancient world, use to regard the 
foreigners, as belonging to a lower cul- 
ture. The Hebrews made a similar 
distinction between themselves and the 
Gentiles, a distinction that did not go 
quite in favour of the character and’ 
culture of the latter. The Hindus too, 
I think, in their own day, made similar 
distinctions, and applied the not-very- 
complimentary term Mlechchha, to 
signify the non-Hindu. And the 
Mlechchha was always an unclean 



person, a member of a lower race and 
■an inferior civilisation. The mlechchha, 
the gentile, the barbarian, these are 
all of the same class. They all indicate 
„ a lower and inferior culture. They all 

'ift'-' have their origin oftentimes, in a 

want of haowledge and appreciation 
ot foreign thought and life. And the 
|| old habit persists even to-day, though 

I without the old excuse, — of relegating 

I to a lower position every thing that 

i| goes against our fomiliar thoughts and 

pli;:: ' . ddeals. 
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People talk glibly of civilisation and 
barbarity, but I am afraid that if they 
were asked to clearly define these terms, 
they would find it no easy task. Indeed* 
though we all talk so much of civilisa- 
tion, their dictionaries have not as yet a 
decent definition of the term. .Johnson 
their greatest lexieo-grapher, recoo-I 
msed ^ the difficulty of fixing any clear 
meaning to the term Af 
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and, as Boswell says, would not admit 
into his folio dictionary. 

“ On March 23rd (1772) I found him,’^ 
says Boswell, “busy preparing a fourth 
edition of his folio dictionary. ^ He 
would not admit civilisation, but only 
civility. With great deference to him, 
I thought civilisation from to civilise, 
in the sense opposed to barbarity, 
better than civility.” And this is the 
sense in which all the subsequent diction- 
aries generally interpref the term. But 
as barbarity originally meant only that 
which is foreign, and the idea is still 
hidden in the word, so civilisation really 
means, to most people, only that which 
belongs to the general culture of their 
own race and country or is consonant 
with thair own habits and ideas. 

In this sense, — which, indeed, seems 
to me to be the only real sense in 
which the term is generally used, every 
body is entitled to call everybody else 
uncivilised. People did so in the past, 
and they are welcome to do so even 
34 - 


BOW. But when this so-called civilisa- 
tion is claimed by any person or class 
or country as a justification for inter- 
fering with the legitimate rights of 
self-development and self-fulfilment 
of other persons, classes or countries, 
under the plea of advancing universal 
humanitarian interests, as Mr. Roose- 
velt distinctly attempts, the thing be- 
comes a bit too serious, and demands a 
little careful scrutiny. 

What then is this civilisation, in the 
name of which Mr. Roosevelt wants 
to ride rough-shod over the liberties and 
sensibilities of non- white races ? Of 
course, in justice to Mr. Roosevelt, it 
should be said that he does not pre- 
scribe such drastic remedies for Japan 
and hardly for China, either. Th» 
reason of these exceptions is also evi- 
dent. Japan is too strong to be treated 
in this fashion ; nor would China stand 
with patience the benign process 
or accept the gift with gratitude. 
Mr. Roosevelt would not dare to call 
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Japan barbarous, Japan is eivilised[^ 
without question. The Western nations 
who^ would not admit that Japan was 
civilised fifteen or twenty years back, 
have been thoroughly convinced of her 
civilisation now, through the successful 
way in which she licked one of the 
great Powers of Europe both on land 
and sea, in the last war. This sudden 
elevation of Japan to the level of 
modern civilisation, by means of a suc- 
cessful fight with a mighty European 
Power, would lead a very queer inter- 
pretation to the term. Aptitude in 
military organisation and mastery 
of the modern weapons of whole-sale 
slaughter would thus be the surest 
test of civilisation. Practically it is 
so. This is the direct implication of 
tlie Rooseveltian gospel. If the Hot- 
tentot or the Fijian could handle the 
dreadful engines of modern warfare 
as cleverly as they wield their old 
weapons, Mr. Roosevelt would not 
have dared to urge his fellow Europeans 

36 



to civilise them even by violent methods 
if these become necessary/ in the in- 
terest of humanity. 

I .N^or can we honestly deny that there 
is an underlying iatellectnal if not 
exactly a moral, principle involved in 
this view. A certain amount of in- 
tellectual, and a good deal of material, 
advancement is absolutely necessary 
tor using these modern implements of 
war. They are, in the first place, the 
inventions of mighty intellects. In the 
next place, the efficient organisation 
of modern armies would be impossible 
without even a certain degree of 
moral advancement of the race. 
Modern warfare is not a mere display 
of sheer physical force. In fact in 
point of physique, the primitive races, 
or at least some of them, could hardly 
be regarded as in any way inferior to 
the European. The main question in 
modern warfare is not one of muscle 
out rather of brains. The test that 
Japan has stood, is not a mere phy sical 
37 
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test, but is an essentially iiitellectual 

and, to some extent, even a moral test 
Modern civilisation, therefore, even 
though Mr. Roosevelt is its ’apostle 
accepts a somewhat higher standard 
than that of mere brute force. 

But is that the highest ? That is the 
^estion. Professor Leckey in his 
^History of European Morals, gives 
really the truest estimate, it seems to 

me, of that civilisation for which Mr. 
Roosevelt has so boldly stood up 
among ns. Leckey says The entire 
structure of civilisation is founded 
upon the behef that it is a good thing 

to cultivate intellectual and material 
capacities even at the cost of certain 
moral evils which we are often able 

accurately to foresee.” 

Tills preference of material to moral 
spritaal endsoonstitufes, as Leckey 

TbTv ’t," feature of 

^i»o*™lt calls civilisation, 
ut are we to accept it as the only or 
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even SO far as the highest eivilisation 
that humanity has attained or is cap- 
able of attaining ? When we compare 
one civilisation with another, or com- 
pare civilisation on the one side, and 
what is called barbarism on the other, 
we assume, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the existence of a common 
ideal or end between both of these 
factors of comparison. Without I.hij gi 
common ideal no legitimate comparison 
would be possible. • And the question 
is this, what is this common ideal ? 
Europe has no more right to judge 
Asia or Africa by its own standard than 
Asia or Africa has the right of judging 
Europe by their own standards. Such 
comparisons might indicate the differ- 
ence between Europe and Asia or Africa, 
but mere differences are no evidence of 
either superiority or inferiority. If 
Europe claims a superior eivilisation 
to that of Asia or Africa, she wdll 
have to submit these claims to a 
tribunal that stands higher than both 
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human eultiire has always been trying 
to reach? The ideal, however, is not 
something that is to be found some* 
where outside the real. The real, 
everywhere and always, suggests the 
ideal, and nowhere exhausts it. This 
is the common characteristic of all 
ideals, whether in nature or in art, 
W'hether in the world of matter, or in 
the kingdom of man. The ideal of 
the rose does not stand apart from the 
rose, nor is it exhausted by any parti- 
cular specimen of the rose. It is that 
towards which all roses tend, w'hioh 
every rose tries to realise, and which 
all the roses do partially realise, some 
more and some less, but which is never 
absolutely exhausted by any particular 
rose, whatever may be the stage of 
perfection that it has been able to reach. 
A study of the genus rose as a whole 
in all its varieties and through all its 
stages of past evolution, can alone 
reveal to us the real nature of the- 
ideal-end of the evolution of the rose- 
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plant. Similarly it is not the sttidy 
of a particular civilisation or even that 
of a few familiar types of it, that can 
enable us to discover the ideal-end by 
which alone can we adjudge the higher 
and the lower between different human 
civilisations. European civilisation, at 
its best and highest, is essentially a 
mere particular among particulars. 
It is a local something. It has been 
influenced more or less by local causes 
and eonditions, physical and physio- 
graphical, as well as social and his- 
torical. These local conditions and 
causes have lent a particular colour 
and trend to this civilisation. The 


Universal is implied, no doubt, in this 
particular civilisation as in other parti- 
cular civilisations, but it is not identical 
with any of them. And this universal 
ideal- end of all civilisations must be 
discovered, before we can get a right 
standard by which to judge which parti- 



OF^^WILISATIOE. ^ ^ 
THE HISTORIC METHOD. 

Ana the only method of inquiring 
into this ideal-end of human culture and 
human civilisation is what is known as 
the historical method. We must study 
the course of evolution of human society 
and the institutes of human civilisation 
and from the materials collected 
through such studies, we mnst work out 
our generalisations concerning univer 
sal human culture and human civilisa- 
tion.' Such a study of the history of 
human civilisations, will necessarily re- 
veal certain elements that are common 
to all civilisations, and what the rea 
meaning and significance of these com- 
mon elements are. What the Scrip- 
tures are to religion, that is history 
to civilisation. Scriptures are the re- 
cords of the actual religious experiences 
of mankind ; history is the record of the 
■ .experiences of men in the matter o 
civilisation and culture. Indeed, history 
is a much more large and compre- 
hensive human record than Scriptures. 
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Tile Scriptures record only a part of 
men’s experience, history is the record 
not of a part but really of the whole of a 
man’s experiences. History is a record 
much of his spiritual as of his secular 
life, a record equally of his spiritual 
experiences as of his social and econo- 
mic struggles. And history, there- 
fore, finds us the key to erery depart- 
ment of human activity and human 
advancement. The history of human 
civilisation •will reveal, thereforej 
the true character of the ideal-end 
which it seeks to reach, which is at once 
both the inspiration and the goal of all 
its endeavours. 

MASTERY OVER NATURE. 

And the history of human civilisa- 
tions discovers the essential elements of 
these. Here we see how man advanced' 
step by step from the condition of almost 
pure animals to that of human beings. 
The story of this advance is, really, the 




the pkoblem Of . civilisation. 

primitive man is an absolute or almost 
absolute slave of the forces of Nature 
about him. His instincts may enable 
him, as their instincts enable even the 
lower animals, to evade the natural 
forces, but he has practically little oi' no 
control over these. Civilisation begins 
with the assertion of man’s mastery 
over outer naturiJ forces. Mastery over 
pliysical natureis, thus, a universal 
test of civilisation. This is universally 
recognised, Indeed, the superior claims 
of the Western civilisation over the 
older civilisations of India, itgypt, or 
China, is essentially based upon its 
greatm- lordship over natural forces. 

It is the greatest achievement of nine- 
teenth century science. Even all the 
engines of destruction, by inecma of 
wliich the European or A.merican holds 
sovereignty over the older races of A.sia 
or Africa, are the fruits of this science. 
Here Europe and America are unques- 
tionably ahead of Asia and Africa. And 
so far, therefore, as mastery over outer 
45 
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nature is considered, aud so far as this 
niastci’y is an undeniable test of civilisa- 
tion, it can hardly be denied that the 
West is decidedly more civilised than 
the East. 

But the question here is, is this mas- 
tery over external nature the only or 
the highest test of civilisation ? That 
civilisation does not even take its birth 
unless man establishes some degree of 
mastery over his natural environments, 
need not be questioned. We had this 
mastery in ancient India, as ‘well as in 
ancient Egypt. They had it in China 
and other old countries. But to say 




that every civilisation must establish 
some mastery over external nature is 
only to lay down the minimum condition 
of ctvilisaki on. But the minimum 
condition ol the existence of a thing is 
not absolutely the liighest standard of its 
perfection. Physical health and strength 
are essential conditions of an idei^l 
manhood or womanhood; but, therefore, 
,it does not follow that the stronger 


or heal tiller or woman, ^he 0^ 

she is nearer to that ideal. Similarly, 

because a certain amount of mastery 

over nature-forces is an essential condi- 
tion of civilisation, it does not follow 
that the greater this mastery the higher 
is any particular civilisation which may 
possess it. There are other things,^ 
that goto the making of the ideal of 
manhood or womanhood than mere 
physical health or strength , so there 
are other things, besides this mastery 

over nature-forces,— -which is the pre- 
dominant achievement cf modern science, 

-—that go to the making and perfection 

ofcivilisaiiou; and both the ideal man 
or woman as well as the ideal civilisation 
must be judged by these other things 
also, as much as by this elemental con- 
dition of mere physical health and 
strength or mastery over nature-torces, 
however wide or complete that mastery 
may be. And the real trouble with 
those who like Mr. Eoosevelt, claim 
the highest civilisation for Europe and 
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AriMR'ica, is that they hav(i little or no 
appreciation of these other things, It is, 
therefore, that generalising from the 
actualities about him. Professor Lcckey 
had to sny that the whole sti xicture of 
ci%'iiisation, by wliich ho meant Euro- 
pean civilisation, is based upon the 
belief that it is a good thing to cultivate 
intellectual and material capacities even 
at the cost of certain moral evils which 


we are able accurately to foresee. 
These intellectual and material capaci- 
ties really mean those that secure for 
us a mastery over ou? natural environ- 
ments. This mastery is, thus, the 



European’s test of civilisation. 

THE MEANING OF NATURE. 

This test may even be accepted, I 
think, in a general way by everybody. 
The Indian would accept it as a true 
test, I should think, as much as a Euro- 
pean. But there will be perhaps very 
wide difference of opinion between them, 
as to the meaning of the term— -Nature. 
The European means by Nature his 
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physical eavironmehts, the subject of 
the physical group of his sciences. 
The Hindu understands by the term 
a good deal more. To the Hindu 
there are really two, and only two, 
orders in creation : the Aham and the 
Idam — the Me and the Not-Me, the 
Self and the Not-Self. Mastery over 
Nature, which he would gladly accept 
as a test of civilisation, includes, to his 
mind, if I have understood him aright, 
not merely physical nature, but every- 
thing and all things that come under 
the category of the Not-Me or the 
Not-Self, the category of the Idam, — of 
“this” or “that” in Sanskrit, as 
opposed to the Aham or I. In this 
sense, e^en his own body, his senses 



and appetites, are to him not his Self, 
not his Aham or I or Me, but his 
Not-Self, his Idam or this or that. 
Mastery over Nature would thus mean 
not merely a control over natural 
forces but over those senses and 
appetites, through which alone can 
D 49 
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iliese natural forces hold aud exercise 
any sway over him. Heat and cold, 
plesasure and pain, these so-called 
pairs or opposites, constitute the secret 
of Nature’s hold over man. Because 
men are subject to these sensations 
that they are controlled by the elemen- 
tal forces about them. And they can 
gain mastery over these elemental 
forces in a two-fold way : they can 
protect themselves against these by 
restraining and regulating them 
through their own elemental laws;-— 
that is the way of modern science and 
Western civilisation ; or they can do so 
by so training their senses and sensibi- 
lities that these elemental forces shall 
absolutely fail to wort on them, — that 
is the way of psychology or psycho- 
physics, the method so largely in vogue 
among the ancient and medineval 
Hindus. Mastery over Nature was, 
thus, the common test of civilisation 


, i , among the Hindus, even as it is among 
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been sougM; ■ 

by tlie two peoples has been different.;.:; . , 
•One lias. songM it throiigh.. ^ spiritual .■ .: 
tlie' otlier throngli physical iiieansv,. 
■i^nd con^ a true eomparisoii ' 

between the two civilisations would 
really be a comparison betw^een these 
two methods, — the spiritual and the 
physical. Which is higher and wdiich 
lower ? Which is more effective and 
whicli less ? 

EUROPEAN AND HINDU CIVILISATION. 

Indeed, it seems to me, the funda- 
mental difference between Western 
European and Eastern Hindu civilisa- 
tion lies in this, namely, that while the 
emphasis of the one is on the physical, 
that of the other is on the spiritual, 
\¥hile, as Leckey points out, the whole 
structure of ¥/estern European civilisa- 
tion is based upon the belief that it is a 
good thing to cultivate intellectual and 
material capacities oven at the cost of 
certain moral evils which we are oiten 
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able accurately to foresee ; the entire 
structure of Eastern Hindu civilisation 
is based upon the contrary belief that it 
is a good thing to cultivate moral and 
spiritual capacities even at the cost of 
certain intellectual and material defi- 
ciencies which we are able oftentimes 
to accurately forecast. So far as I 
can see this seems to be the fairest 
presentation, of the difference between 
the two civilisations. And the ques- 
tion is, which, tlien, is the better and 
the higher ? 



Absolutely speaking, both are 
evidently partial and defective. The 
very statement of tlieir respective 
cases, shows, indeed, their intrinsic 
limitations. The one seeks intellectual 
and material good at the” expense of 
the moral. The other seeks moral 
and spiritual good at the expense of 
the intellectual and the material. In 
the ideal civilisation there would be no 
such partial gain, one department of 
life would; not have to . be advanced at 
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tlie cost of an.oth.er. ihe spiritu&l 
and the material would each find its 
own proper place, function, and fulfil* 
meat, in a perfected and harmonious 
whole. There would be no conflict or 
anthesis between the spiritual and 
the physical, between the moral and 
the material, or between the intellec- 
tual and the emotional activities and 
•achievements of life. In the light of 
this ideal, both the Western and tue 
Eastern civilisations are partial and 
defective. But even as they are, 
which is higher, comparatively speak- 
ing, and which lower ? Which is going 
■straight and which has gone ‘“crooked” ? 
All this can only be determined by the 
value at which we assess intellectual 
and material capacities as against moral 
and spiritual good. By those who set 
:a higher value upon intellectual and 
material capacities than upon moral 
and spiritual achievements, European 
^civilisation of which Mr. Theodore 
.Roosevelt is the Apostle, would be 
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naturally voted as superior : while to 
those who set a higher value upon 
moral and spiritual good, the Eastern 
civilisation would, perhaps, appeal as 
better. 


THE IDEAL OF CIVILISATION'. 


But neither of these represents 
really the highest ideal of civilisation. 
The ideal-end of civilisation is perfec- 
tion of man, not merely in his physical 
and material, but equally also, in Ms 
moral and spiritual aspects. It is 
more, it is the perfection of man as a 
social unit, as a limb and organ of the 



social whole. As such, he must fulfil 
himself in and through the fulfilment 
of the ideal-end of that Whole. The 
true definition of civilisation, therefore, 
seems to be that given by Matthew 
Arnold — it is “the humanisation of 
man in Society.” It means the reali- 
sation of man’s highest end and perfec- 
tion in and through the social life. 
And while from some ppints of view,. 
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the old Eastern Hindu civilisation. 
migM seem to be better than the pre- 
dominantly materialistic civilisation 
of modern Europe, its anti- social- 
tendencies have been its most fatal 
defects. Even modern European 
civilisation, in so far as it is yet predo- 
minantly individualistic, suffers from 
the same defect, though in a some- 
what different way. What is needed 
by both is a recognition of the organic 
nature of social life. Added to this, 
Hindu civilisation needs also the 
recognition of the material possessions 
and sense activities as necessirj^ 
vehicles of the spiritual life, and 
European civilisation needs a similar 
recognition of the supremacy E:of the 
spiritual life over all material posses- 
sions and sense enjoyments. The 
spirit is the idea, matter and sense are 
its expression. The relation between 
the two is necessary and organic. For 
lack of adequate expression, the Idea 



necessarily suffers 
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expression festers as a matter of equal 
necessity. The Ideal lies in the 
harmony between the two. This har- 
mony, this synthesis, between spirit 
and matter, bet-ween Nature and man, 
between the indmdual and society is 
the supreme need of our age. When 
we are able to work out this synthesis, 
the West shall have a more correct 
and appreciative estimate of the Bast, 
and the East will have an equally 
correct and appreciative estimate of 
the West. And then, this conflict of 
civilisations will be cancelled and Mr. 
Eoosevelt and his like, will find their 
occupation gone. 


THE 



PROBLEM OF NATIONALITY 
AND EMPIRE. 

CLAIMS OF NATIONALITIES. 

' A' Conference on — ^Tlie Clainis of , 

Nationalities and subiect Races, was 
Jield in London, in June 

international gathering, 
in which Finland Georgia, Poland 
and Ireland, Egypt and India were all 
represented by recognised spokesmen 
of their respective peoples. The 
differentiation that the organisers 
made between what had hitherto been 
known as “subject races” and what 
they called now dependent nationali- 



dies, marked at the very outset a very 
important advance in the general 
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tlioRght of the European peoples in 
regard to ancient countries like Egypt 
or India. In some sense this Con- 
fereiice sounded a counter-blast to Mr. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s gospel of civi- 
lisation and the big sticlc. This is not, 
of course, the first time that liberal- 
minded and sympathetic members of 
the dominant European races have 
pleaded before their own people for a 
Just and kindly treatment of alien 
peoples subject to their rule. There is 


an old organisation in England whose 
object is to watch over the moral and 
material interests of what are called 
the native races in Africa and else- 
where. But this and similar organi- 
sations of the kind never seem to have 
gone to the root of the problem which 
they have been trying to handle. They 
never questioned the claims of the 
dominant European powers to a higher 
civilisation, upon which they based 
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TriAiif, of tlies© so-called native races by 
some civilised European nation lias 
always been accepted as a good thing, 
both in the interests of these races 
themselves and in those of humanity at 
large. European domination over non- 
European races spells the participation, 
by the latter in a higher civilisation 
life. It means the substitution 
of peace and order for disorder and 
anarchy, the replacement of the rule of 
might by the law of right, the progress 
of the people from savagery to civili- 
sation. This general moral plea had 
never before been examined, much less 
seriously questioned. The right of 
every people, whatever the state of their 
progress or the character of their cul- 
ture, to freely live their own life and 
evolve their own destiny, without any 
let or hindrance from their stronger,, 
and possibly more advanced neighbours, 
has never ! efore been boldly asserted. 
AlII that the friends of so-called native 
races tried to do w'as to try to make 
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their lot a little easy and their yohe 
a bit light. Their claims to sympathetic 
yule and humane treatment had, thus 
been strongly urged before, but their 
absohite right to self-goyernment and 
legitimate freedom of self-fulfilment, 
had never been recognised. There was 
an implicit recognition of these funda- 
mental principles in the work of tills 
International Conference on the claims 
of nationalities and subject races. 


RACES. AND NATJONALITIES. 



At the very outset, this Conference 
started with a clear differentiation 
between dependent nationalities like 
tho.m of Ireland, Poland, Finland, 
Fgypt or India, and what are knowm 
■usually as subject races. This elemen- 
tary differentiation is bound to clear up 
a good deal of confusion that still 
^rrounds the problem of nationalities. 
There is a very wide difference between 
^ and a nation. In the first place, 
territorial unity is an essential condition 


kt 
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of nationality, but not of raeiality, A 
race may spread over different and dis- 
tant territories, and occupy various- 
parts of the globe, but a nation must be 
confined to a definite habitat. A race 
is essentially a homogeneous thing. It 
has a special physical structure, a special 
thought-structure, and a special social 
structure. This three-fold structural 
affinity is of the very essence of the 
race-idea. This structural affinity is ob- 
served among the different branches of 
the great Arya«n family . It is equally 
seen among the different branches of 
the Mongolian family. It is observed 
among the different branches of the 
other races of manldnd. A nation is, 
however, a more complex and hetero- 
geneous thing. More than one race can 
go to the making of a nation. There is 
a good deal of racial intermixture in all 
the developed nationalities of the w^orld. 
The growth of nationalities indicates- 
a higher stage of social evolution, and 
a more developed order of social life 
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thau is found ia mere raeial units. There 
may, therefore, be primitire races, but 
hardly any primitive nation. The tribe, 
the race, the nation, this is the ascend- 
ing series in social evolution. In this 
serie.s, India or Egypt, Ireland or Fin- 
land, Poland or Georgia cannot be 
classed under the first or the second 
term. These are not tribes, nor races, 
but nations. This International Con- 
ference implicitly took its stand upon 
this essentially right conception of 
nationality. 

NATiONAUSM Ts. iMPERiAUSM. 


Unfortunately, however, social 



philosophy is very imperfectly deve- 
loped, so far, even in the West, and 
consequently, this rudimentary con- 
ception of nationality was not fully 
"worked out by the Conference and 
established as the highest generalisation 
q^Spciplogy. There were some eminent 
professors and university lecturers on 
the platform of the Conference, but none 
•of theip . threw any light upon the real 
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problem before them. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, who was invited to deliver the 
opening address, and was naturally 
expected to present a philosophical 
statement of the problem and examine 
the root-idea upon which the Con- 
ference was got up, absolutely failed to 
doanytHng of the kind. Indeed from 
his address one could hardly say 
whether the learned professor had de- 
voted much thought to the subject at 
all. In the absence of any really fruitful 
philosophical consideration of the prob- 
lem before it, all that the Conference 
did was to voice forth the bitter cry of 
dependent and down-pressed nation- 
alities. It entered a vigorous protest 
against the grasping pretensions of 
modern European imperialism, urged 
the claims of dependent nationalities to 
seM-government, and condemned the 
attempt of the dominant powers to put 
down the legitimate aspirations and 
activities of these nationalities towards 
•a self-dependent existence. 
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But when we coiiflemu any wrong- 
or injustice, we oftentimes forget that 
condemnation is no cure. This world 
is God's, and an essentially moral thin^ 
at its soul and centre. Wrongs rule in 
this world not on their strength and 
authority, but on those of some right 
whose semblance they assume. Even 
modern imperialism is not a pure false- 
hood or an absolute wroxig. Its false- 
hoods are mixed up with its truths, 
and its wrongs with its rights. No new 
thought or idea can take its birth unless 
impelled by some great need, either 
of the intellectual, or of the moral, 
either of the personal or of the social 
life of man. Even errors and supersti- 
tions have some such organic need at 
their origin. A.nd the right way to 
cure these is not simply to pass str ongly- 
worded condemnation on them, but to 
examine the organic need that called 
them forth, to separate the right that is 
mixed up with the wrong in them, to 
point out their essential truth and thus 
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imperialism to be just, we must ourselves- 
be first just to it. All imperialists are 
not moved by unworthy motives. There 
are men and women, as thoroughly 
honest as ourselves, who regard im- 
perialism as beneficial to the best in- 
terests of humanity, and who lend their 
support to it, because of its beneficial 
or supposed beneficial influences. Pro- 
fessor Hobson pointed out this feet, in 
explaining the reason why imperialism 
commanded the allegiance of many 
honest and really well-meaning people. 
In so doing he made a fairly correct 
diagnosis of the case before him. Unfor- 
tunately, however, even Professor 
Hobson did not drive this psychology to 
its legitimate conclusion. But I am not 
at all surprised at it ; for it is only a 
true philosophy of nationalism that 
could have given the learned professor 
the T%ht key to the solution of th« 
problem that he so clearly raised. 
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SAtlONMDEA AND l•;^SPli{^^iF)^:A. 


The greatest fascination of impe- 
rialism is that it makes for the unifica- 
tion of humanity to an extent and upon 
a measure impossible under any other 
form of human organisation or associa- 
tion. As nations are larger than tribes, 
eyen so empires are larger than nations. 
Eaciality is a higher synthesis than 
mere tribality. Nationality is a higher 
synthesis than raciality. And impe- 
rialism offers, similarly, a higher syn- 
thesis than nationalism. The empire- 
idea is essentially larger and broader 
than the nation-idea. It aims at the 





unifieation of widely separated terri- 
tories, of widely divergent interests, of 
widely different cultures and characters, 
into one organic whole. As families 
■combine into tribes, each family contri- 
buting its peculiar characteristics and 
possessions to the common life of other 
famfiies, inand through the unify of the 
trihehMe.':,math subseauent social s'^n- 
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ihesis, tribes combine to form races, 
which, though divided by space, con- 
trolled by different environment, evol- 
ving under divergent historical epochs, 
still pursue a common ideal-end, are 
moved mainly by a common regulative- 
idea, and thus make for a larger union 
of mankind than had been realised 
before ; and as at the next synthesis, 
different racial units combine to form a 
larger, more complex, and yet more inti- 
mate unity, namely, that of the nation j 
so the unification of these national units 
into an imperial organisation or orga- 
nism is really a higher and larger social 
synthesis than even what has beeji 
attained through the nation-idea. It is 
impossible to deny, therefore, that the 
empire-idea is positively larger, gran- 
der, nobler than the nation-idea. This 
is the fundamental truth of the concept 
empire. The family, the tribe, the race, 
the nation ; these are all old syntheses 
of social progress. The empire is a later 
synthesis, though not really a new, 
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modern synthesis. From the family to 
the tribe, from the tribe to the nation, 
from the nation to the empire, from the 
empire to nniyersal federation,— this is 
the complete scheme of social eTolution. 
And in this ascending social series each 
antecedent term must be judged and 
justified by each subsequent term. 
Families must be judged and justified 
by their capacity to deyelop into the 
larger life of the tribe, tribes must be 
similarly judged and justified by their 
capacity to grow into the more complex 
and variegated life of the nations ; nations 
must be similarly judged and justified by 
their eapacify to combine into the wider 
life of the empire, and finally empires 
must be judged and justified by tlieir 
capacity to work out the universal feder- 
ation of mankind. 

This is the correct rationale of im- 
perialism. Its claims to the attention 
and allegiance of mainkind are based 




than has as yet been realised. y ii.it 
is the true character of this nnificatioa ? 
What is the real nature of the miity 
that humanity has been progressiii ely 
seeking thi ough the entire course cl 
social evolntion ? In the first place, it 
must be understood that unity is ^ ot 
homogeneity. All organic unity is a 
unity which does not destroy and de..y 
all differentiations and diversities, but 
which realises itself in and through i>ot 
only the maintenance of these diversities 
and differentiations, but even more fully 
through their development and per- 
fection. Our conception of unity is 
essentially different as much from the 
old pagan as from also the mediseyal 
Christian idea of it. The pagan ’piew 

was the denial of the legitimate freedom 
of the units in the interest of unity. 
The social philosophy of paganism re- 
garded the individual human xxnit as a 
mere limb of the body politic, having 

teally no end unto himself apart from 

the common ends of the State. Chris- 
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tiauity was the first to enter a protest 
against the usurpation of the rights of 
the incUndual by the Society or the 
State in Europe. It was the first to 
proclaim in Europe the divine right of 
the human personality, to declare that 
man was himself an end unto himself. 
But the right to dominate the individual 
and usurp his legitimate freedom of 
self-development and self-fulfilment, 
which Christianity denied to pagan So- 
ciety and the pagan State, it gradually 
setup for the Church in the new philo- 
sopliy of life which it propounded. The 



old usurj)ationof the funda mental rights 
of the human personality was thus con- 
tinued by the new Church. This was 
the logical need of the subsequent 
Lutheran protest, even as the French 
Illumination with its gospel of absolute 
individualism was the logical sequence 
of the philosophy of Christian Pro- 
testantism. 

AH was what may be called Ja 

s; '^The' spagah:,: 


Tiew of social unity ““'T 

r„;. Tice °"rx 

of it wliicli ciiltniiiated m t ^ 

j V nf tlie French 

d-aalism of the r re i,„if_truth. 

was equally only another Wf trrt 

The one “'f “ fif !r! 

indiTidual, the other igno 
t^nic end of society. Neither t 
^ould really r^oncile 
with social unity, freedom u 
jection. And the reason «as that 
neither the old pagan new nor eren 
ttfj^bsequent Christian new had a 

fr:elUtionofthenatareoforg«ie 

nni+v This conception is the ' 

contribution made by 
and research to social philosop ly. The 
modern conception is that socie y is 
r^nism,bnt an organism «mpo-d 
of a number of smaller o'f 
have as such, necessary ends mit o them 

Ss. 

30 arranged that they are mterdepe 
irruln one another and upon the 
tSlXe ends of the social whole to 

irr I 
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Which they belong. The social unity is 
thus what the philosophers would call 
Hot unity but really totahty, which is a 

much higher category. It is a federal 

umty, which means the freedom of the 
parts in the unity of the whole. lu a 
federal organisation the whole realises 
itself only and always in and through 
the perfection, each in its own way, of 
its parts, and these different parts also 
reach out to and realise their own 
specificends in and through the general 
life and progress of the whole. This is 
the very essence of the concept or- 
gmiism As society is an organism this 
must be the miiversal law and condition 
of social progress and the realisation 
of social unity. For society to usurp 
the legitimate freedom of movement 
and development of the individual is to 
commit suicide. For the individual to 
seek his own individual end without re- 
gard for the larger collective ends of 
^wty, is to miss that very end itself, 
this i& ;t%e , modern conception of the 
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It is a fundamental social concep- 
tion. It is the universal law of social 
progress. Racial evolution, national 
evolution, and imperial evolution are 
all subject to this universal social law. 
Nations are composed of smaller units, 
each an organism in itself, but united 
through larger organic ends in the 
broader unit or unity of national Me. 
The ends of that Me can never be 
realised by denying to the subordinate 
tuoits their legitimate freedom of self- 
movement and self-development. A 
nation which seeks to do it kills itself. 
Empires similarly are composed of 
smaller organisations called nations, or 
popularly, states or dominions. These 
nations or states or dominions are 
-themselves social organisms, larger than 
individuals or families or townships, but 
-that have a specific end unto themselves, 
an end that is determined by the pecu- 
Harities of their special structure and 
environment. But they are united 
erganically to the larger organism of 
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the empire, and have, therefore, neces- 
sarily to seek their own specific ends- 
and realise them only through the lar- 
ger ends and the broader unity of the 
imperial whole. These larger imperial 
ends or this broader imperial unity can 
never be realised and perfected by 
denying to the subordinate national units 
their legitimate freedom of self-move- 
ment and self-development. An empire 
that seeks to do it kills itself. The cure 


of rampant imperialism must ultimately 
come through the recognition of the 



truth of this fundamental social prin- 
ciple. Modern imperialism is trading 
upon a mere half-truth. Its main 
strength comes from its pretensions to 
work up a larger unity of mankind 
than has as yet been realised. We may 
deny the validity of these pretensions, 
but we cannot refuse to accept the 
grandeuy of its ideals. 

m THE EMHRH-IDEA. 

a broader 

|^^fti#;^S|^,of'humanity 



problem of nationality. 



thaa the aatioa-idea, even as tae aawon 
idea offers a broader basis of humm 
fellowship than the unity of tri a or 
racial relations. This is the funda^ 
mental claim to superiority of the^ 
empire-idea. It is the claim, veally.of 
a broader generalisation and a higher 
synthesis. The family, the tribe, the 
race the nation, all these are what may 

be ^lledsocial syntheses; each sue- 

ceeding synthesis being broater a ^ 
higher than the preceding ones, ihe 
social synthesis offered by the empire- 
idea is broader and higher than all the 
others. The first condition, therefore, 
of the realisation of the true empire- 
idea is a correct and clear under- 
standing of the nature of this synthesis. 

the nature of social syntheses. 

Now every synthesis is the fruit of 
some antecedent antithesis. It is essen-_ 
tially of the nature of a settlement of 
contending claims, tod a reconciliation 
interests. The value of a 
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syiitliesis lies entirely in its capacity 
to work out this settlement and recon- 
ciliation. The family is a social syn- 
thesis, because it oifers, through its 
larger and collective life, in which all 
the individual members of the family 
folly participate, a basis for the recon- 
ciliatioji of their divergent individual 
activities and interests. The failure to 
work out this reconciliation would 
inevitably break up the unity and soli- 
darity of the family life, and thus des- 
troy its usefulness ; for the simple 
reason that it would then cease to be a 
synthesis at all. The unity of the 
iamily-life endrires only so long as its 
collective authority and interests are 
not identified with those of any parti- 
cular member of the family. Of course, 
this collective life and authority must 
have some concrete vehicle for itself, 
and must use some member of the 
fomily for this purpose. But the detach- 
ment of the hea^ of the family foom the 
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DieiBhe^s of it, aid equally al^^ 
absolute merging of his own indmdual 
ends and interests in the general ends 
interests of the family, ^preserTes 
the real value of the synthesis. It was 
this detachment of the head of the 
family, and his self-effacement in the 
iuterests of the common , life of the 
fe,mily which he represented, that helped 
very materially to perpetuate the joint- 
femily system in India. And it is the 
loss of this detachment, leading to an 
inevitable decline of the moral autho- 
rity of the head of the family over the 

individual members of it, that has b^n 
gradually bringing about the disruptmn 
of that old famHy system. Similarly, 
the tribe is a social synthesis, larger 
than the family, because it offers a 
ground of reconciliation to the rival 
claims and conflicting interests of differ- 
ent famiUes, included in the tribal 

unit. Andthis synthesis also endures ^ 

long as the collective life and amhorii^ 
of the tribe, though formally vested m 
' 77 
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particular iudividuals or families, yet 
really stands above them all, and, on 
account of this independence, or rather, 
more correctly speaking, transcendence, 
— it is able to harmonise in itself the 
conflicting interests of the different 
familios comprising the tribe. Whenever 
tliis collective life and authority of the 
tribe loses this character, whenever 
its representative or representatives 
identify this life and authority with the 
particulariiie? either of their own or of 
any other individual’s or family’s life 
and interests, the social synthesis is 
really broken up ; even though the 
social authority may be exercised 
through mere brute forc-e, whether ac- 
tual or potential- The real value of the 
next higher social synthesis, namely that 
of the nation, also consists in the same 
fact, — in its power to reconcile, in its 
larger life and ideals, the divergent and 
ofteotimes conflicting activities and in- 
, . terests of individuals, and families, and 
T go to make up 
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the collective life of the nation. And 
this synthesis also similarly endures 
only so long as the right and authority 
of the coUeetive life of the nation, 
though necessarily vested in or repre- 
sented by particular individuals or even 
special families or classes, does not 
identify itself with any part or parti- 
cularity of the nation. Such identi- 
fication really means the usurpation 
of the right and authority of the whole 
by a part of it. And such usurpation 
inevitably breaks up the synthesis, 
though here also the exercise of the 
usurped authority may be long conti- 
nued through sheer brute force. The 
empire-idea is also a social synthesis, 
much larger and higher no doubt than 
the other social syntheses, but as a 
synthesis, it must fulfil these essential 
conditions. It must be a ground of 
reconciliation of divergent national 
ideals, different national geniuses, and 
conflicting national interests. It must 
mediate between different national 
79 
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imits, and through this mediation 

knit them together infco a large social 
unity. And to do this, the Empire 
cannot be in any way identified with 
anj one particular nation or particular 
group of nations composing it. These 
nations, like all other nations in the 
combination, shall be in the Empire, 
but the Empire though perpetually 
present in them as a high regulative 
idea, shall, all the same, stand perpe- 
tually above them. The Empire shall 
hold together the different nations 
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composing it, by inspiring them with 
ideals and interests larger and higher 
than their isolated and smaller national 
ideals and interests, and by supplying 
them common grounds of co-operatang 
with one another for the realisation of 
common ends. It shall help their 
evolution thiswise, but shall never 
permit itself to be identified with any 
particular nation in the imperial family* 
Such identification would necessarilv 

itself, make the 
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ll^pirB a party ia conflicts of 
national interests, and at once abrogate 
its right and authority to mediate 
between these national units and recon* 
cile their conflicting interests. 

A TERMINOLOGICAL USURPATION. 

An empire is a much larger unit 
than a nation; and the smaller can. 
never hold the larger. Nay more. 
The family, the tribe, the race, the 
nation, the empire, all these are distinct 
social categories ; and one cannot, 
therefore, be converted into the other. 
None of these can by mere physical or 
numerical expansion develop into 
another. A family might multiply to 
a hundred members, still it would be 
nothing more than a family; a very 
large family, no doubt, but never a 
tribe. Similarly a tribe might contain 
a hundred thousand or even a million 
individuals, but it would still be a tribe, 
as much as the smallest tribe, but 
never a race. So with races andj 
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nations also, A nation might multiply 
itseif to any extent, might expand its 
territorial possessions to any lengths, 

! >ut it will still he a nation, and not an 
empire. Even the possession of sover- 
eign authority over many nations would 
not convert a nation into an empire. 
When a nation assumes the name of 
an empire on these grounds, it only 


terntonal usurpations. That is ail. 


The imperialism with which we are 
familiar m history, whether ancient or 


type. The acquisition of political 
sever e%aty ever immense tracts and 
diverse peoples has been regarded as a 
suffidbntly sound title to the name of 
empire. Even this imperialism has 
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-that could be jfealised in early times. 
ETen th^ extension of political 
soTereignty helped, in those days, the 
unification of hirnianity. I would not 
belittle the contribution of the old and 
imperfect imperial idea to the progress 
of the race. But political imperialism 
has practically done its work. In any 
case, even if it may yet claim to be 
able to help the evolution of primitive 
races, it is an absolute anachronism in 
relation to advanced nationalities, 
having a long course of historic evolu- 
tion and a distinctive type of culture 
and civilisation bdiind them. Political 
imperialism was needed for the unifica- 
tion of tribes and races into national 
units. The political synthesis was, 
perhaps, the only possible form of 
synthesis in those primitive times. 
But what the modern world wants is 
not a political, but a social synthesis. 
It wants a larger and more organic 
formula of association than what the 
old-world imperialism could offer . 

,'8T ^ .. 
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TJia new empire^idea which is tuadonbt- 
ediy guperios? to the nation-idea, is 
not a political theory or ideal but 
essentially a social synthesis. Its- 
superiority lies in the fact that it offers 
a much larger field and formula of 
human fellowship and human associa- 
tion than any other social synthesis. 

The Nationalities Conference in 
Caxton Hall while raising its protest 
against the spirit of rampant imperia- 
lism failed, howerer, to prove the 
failure of that imperialism to serve 
its own legitimate end, namely, to 
further the cause of human fellowship 
and international co-operation in the 
pursuit of common humanitarian inter- 
ests. It is, indeed, exceedingly doubtful 
whether any movement or organisation 
guided by the members of the dominant 
white races, however sincere tlieir 
motives and strong their enthusiasm 
humanil^,: ' ean-'offer va real and 
'v eritikasm against this imperia- 

** 
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of this imperialism is the superiority 
of the cirilisatiou of the white races. 
-It is a uotiou shared in with the 
imperialists by even the most cosmopo- 
litan of the white peoples. And conse- 
quently the real appeal of the opponents 
of imperialism is based upon what the 
practical politician and the working 
statesman of the world dismiss as “con- 
siderations of abstract justice.” The 
real solution of the problem, the true 
cure of the evils, of imperialism will 
come from a new philosophy of history 
and human society. We are moving 

towards that philosophy. The organic 
conception of society, the special contri- 
bution of the culture of the nineteenth 
■ century to the study of social pheno- 
mena, has laid the foundations of that 
philosophy. The truth of it is being 
increasingly realised in the internal 
movements of the dominant nations of 
the world. It is this conception that 
is gradually helping the replacement of 
the old individualistic social philosophy 
8.5 
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of the eighteenth and the nii 
centuries by modern eoneeti\ 
socialism. 


Uib KfcA!. SOLUTION- ! TRUE I.NTHRNATiONAUSM. 

Society 15 Jill organic whole, the 
weak and the strong, tlie sick and the 
healthy, the learned and the ignorant, 
the rich and tlie poor, the virtuous and 
the sinful, iH are organic parts of this. 
social whole. And in the foce of this 
org!*,uic interdependonco upon one- 
another, it is absolutely impossible for 
tUjy hidividual member or any class or 

caste of any society to realise their 
own special ends without a similar 
realisation by other individuals or- 
classes or castes of their own ends.. 
Individual possessions are absolutely 
valueless except in a community that 
has attained a certain amount of'econo- 
*nic progress and stability and can 
mamtam a certain level of wealthy 
living. The preservation of personal 
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extent upon public hygiene and the 
general health of the community. 
Intellectual, sesthetic^ and even high 
spiritual culture, — all these demand a 
certain high level of intellectual and 
artistic and spiritual life in the commu- 
nity, and this organic interdependence 
between individual and individual, and 
class and class, and between individuals 
and classes and the society to which 
they belong, demands that for the 
collective ends of that society upon the 
realisation of which really depends the 
realisation of all particular ends of the 
individuals and classes of that society, — 
this organic interdependence demands 
that the members of every society must 
work together, — the strong imparting 
his strength to the weak, the rich 
giving out of his wealth to the poor, 
the learned freely communicating his 
learning to the ignorant, the good 
giving out of his own goodness to 
uplift the vicious and the criminal, and 
in thus helping each other and be aring' 
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member of society sbali in his 
interest help forward tl; 
other imHvitJnals and thereby 

the realisation of the 
the society to 


own 

!ie interest of 
promote 
collective end of 
_ ^vhich the individnals 
y- This organic conception of 
0 y rea y supplies the basis and the 
losophy of „odem oolleotmam. 
the eipaesion of thU organic 

=c,^o„fro.n the society to universal 
lamty vnU fnrmsh a working basis 
that broad internationalism which 
e ifiU be able to correct and cure 
errors and evils of modern, imneri- 


WA.XtED A corrected VIEW OK HUMA.N HISTORY. 

Bnt something more also will be 
^ ’ and that is a corrected view of 
man history and social evolution. 
Europe from the time of Heo'el 
wn^rds, the history of civilisation 
4 -^ couceived “as a single line of 
r^ss, whic^ in realising the sue- 
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cessiTe stages of the Absolute Idea^ 
flows contbiuously from one race or 
nation to another, each representing a 
single phase of the Absolute, a single 
moment in the dialectic process. This 
punctual conception of races and 
epochs, and this lineal view of develop- 
ment, are essentially false”. European 
sociologists have hitherto measured and 
adjudged different races and cultures 
by an abstract and arbitrary standard 
derived from the history of European 
dvilisation. And they have given to 
non- European culture and civilisation 
only a subsidiary and provisional place 
in their sociological scheme, “as if they 
were either monstrous or defective 
forms of life, or only primitive ances- 
tral forms, the earlier steps of the 
series, that have found their comple- 
tion in European society and civilisa- 
tion”. But, as Dr. Brajendranath 
Seal pointed out in his Introduction to 
^‘Vaishnavism and Christianity,” more 
than ten years ago, “with the ethnolo- 
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gieal material at our disposal it is a 

Sr'* *“ ““ 

Ohmese, Hmdu, Semitic, Greek 

Komao, Gothic, Tutonic clture., in’ 
us mo of filiatiou, iu one logical { if 
uot ohrouologlcl) series. No race or 

cTOhsatiou with a continuous history 
reprosents a single point or moment 
luf.io^ ereii Chinese civilisation like 

the Ghmese Vguage, kas had a deve- 
lopment of its owu; and though in all 
this race history the Chinese race-con- 
feciousness^ h.is subsisted, it has still 
heeu a dilterentiation of the homogene- 
ous, a development of a coherent 
teterogemet^^^ out of an incoherent 
homopniety. Hindu culture, too, has 
passed through most of the stages 
observed m the grow th of the Hebraie- 

raeco-Eomano-Gothic civilisation. The 

same may be said of Arabic or Maho- 
medaa culture. To conceive these stati- 
^ *’©duee each living procession 

=tto r°^ “ » “■•gleline 
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Universal Humanity is not to be 
figured as the crest of an advancing 
wave, occupying but one place at any 
moment, and leaving all behind a dead 
level. Universal Humanity is imma- 
nent everywhere and at every 
moment, — I will not say, a circle of 
which the centre is everywhere and the 
circumference nowhere,— -but at any 
rate, generically present in each race- 
consciousness, though each race may 
not have reflected the perfect type or 
pattern. From the statical point of 
view. Universal Humanity, though 
present in each race, is diversely 
embodied, reflected in specific modes 
and forms. The ideal of Humanity is 
not completely unfolded in any, for 
each race potentially contains the 
fulness of the ideal, but actually 
renders a few phases only, some ex- 
pressing lower or fewer, others higher 
or more numerous ones. To trace the 
outlines of this universal ideal, we 
must collate and compare the frag- 
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mentary imperfect reflections, not at 
aU in eclectfe fashion, but as we seek to 
^scorer a real species or genus among 
infimdual variations and modes j-^and 
a Congress like this fulfils a glorious 
mission in helping to realise the Vision 
of Unh’ersal Humanity, a Vision no 
less wondrous than the manifestation 
of the Uuniverse-body of the Lord in 
the Geeta to Arjxma’s wondering gaze. 
Ihe moral unity of the Human Eace 
is fiist taking the place of many of the 
out-worn creeds of the ancient or 
mediaival world, and the Vision of 
Universal Humanity of which we get 
a tantalizing glimpse beneath the 
protean transformations of race and 
cult, is only the yet luirisen sun w'hieh 
looms in the horizontal mists on which 
it has east its imaare. 
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of the problem which the NatioiiaJ^fe^ 
Couferenee was trying to tacHa 
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